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ABSTRACT 

The Mentor Teacher Project, initiated in 1985, 
involved the develqf^nt and iraplenentation of a new field ccmponent 
into the Academic Leaurning Teacher Education Program at Michigan 
State University. The field conponent, piloted with the Academic 
Learning students in the class of 1987, was subsequently revised and 
its impact on the class of 1988 students was studied. This final 
report of the project descrilses findings frc^ the study. The first 
sections of the report describe the study as a whole, including the 
major questions addressed, the Academic Learning Program and its 
mentor teacher field cc»Bponent, the sas^le population, and the 
research methodology, tne longest section of the report presents key 
findings about the ways in which prospective teachers' understandings 
in the four areas identified in the i^jor research questions changed 
over time; these areas concerns (1) learning; (2) plautining and 
teaching; (3) the subject natter knowledge need^ to teach; and (4) 
the process of learning to teach and the imi^rtance of reflection. 
Tvo final sections discuss, respectively, the mentor teacher/faculty 
collaborative process and major issues that the program is continuing 
to explore as an outgrowth of the Mentor Teacher Pr(^ram. Seven 
separately tK>und appendices contain: interview protocols for case 
study students, mentor teachers, and student teaching observers; 
student teacher and mentor questionnaires; guidelines for observing 
case study student r; and student assignment sheets describing the 
1986-1988 set of field tasJts. (JD) 
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ABSTRACT 



The Mentor Teacher Project 
Michigan State University 

The goal of this project was to modify the Academic Learning Teacher 
Education prograa so that tvo important bodies of research were fully 
integrated Into the program: a) research on conceptual change in the teaching 
and learning of subject matter, and b) research on preservlce teacher education 
and its relation to classroom practice. The modifications of the program were 
designed to help prospective teachers come to understand this body of research 
in ways chtat would enable them to ss^ on that knowledge. A needs assessment of 
the program and a review of the second body of research suggested that a new 
field component needed to be carefully integrated into the program in order co 
help prospective teachers meet that goal. The purpose of the field component 
was to deepen students' understanding of both research knowledge and knowledge 
gained from practice and to help them Integrate both sources of knowledge. The 
field component that was developed Is structured In unique ways, Including the 
use of collaborating mentor teachers each of whom oversees an Individual 
preservlce teacher's field experiences for a two-year period. Students 
undertake field assignments each term under the Joint supervision of the mentor 
teacher and university Instructors. Mentor teachers and university faculty 
meet to study the research base and program goals, identify needs, and plan and 
revise field tasks appropriate for each course in the Academic Learning 
sequence. Work during years one and two focused on creation of field tasks and 
field support arrangements with the Class of '87 cohort of Academic Learning 
students. Beginning In Fall. 1986, a revised set of field tasks was 
implemented for the Class of '88 students. These students' experiences in the 
program were studied In the demonstration phase of the project (Fall, 1986 - 
June, 1988). Project activities were assessed In terms of their Impact on 
preservlce teachers' dispositions and abilities to draw from the conceptual 
change research base and from practice during student teaching to teach in a 
manner that facilitates conceptual understanding of worthwhile subject matter 
content in K-12 pL-^lls. A second focus of the program assessment was on the 
mentor teecher/faculty collaborative process. 
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OVERVIEW OF 
THE 

PROGRAM ASSESSMENT REPORT 



The Mentor Teacher Project, initiated in 1985, Involved the development and 
implementation of a new field component into the Academic Learning Teacher 
Education Program at Michigan State University. The field component was 
piloted with the Academic learning students in the Class of 87, The piloted 
component was then revised, and its impact on the Class of 88 Academic Learning 
students was carefully studied. This final report of the Mentor Teacher 
Project describes our findings from the study. 

The report begins with sections describing the study as a whole: major 
questions addressed, a description of the Academic Learning Program and the 
mentor teacher field component, sample, and research methodology. The body of 
the report, In which findings are presented and discussed, Is organized In five 
major sections. Thus, each of the five research questions (4 about impact on 
students dtuJ one about the mentor/faculty collaborative process) is reported 
and discussed in a separate section. . 

The five sections of findings are written in this document as drafts of 
individual papers that will be revised for presentation at professional 
meetings (AERA in March, 1989) and for publication. Thus, each of these 
sections can be read independently of the others. The reader can therefore 
read sections I -IV for the context of the study and then select one or more 
sections from Part V (4 papers about student outcomes) or Part VI (1 paper 
about the mentor/faculty collaborative process). 



A final section describes major issues that the program is continuing to 
explore as an outgrowth of the Mentor Teacher Prograa. Implications for 
teacher education are also explored. 



I- KAJOR OUESTTOKfS 

A major goal of the Academic Learning Teacher Education Prograia is to help 
prospective tf-achers develop the knowledge, skill, and disposition to Leach in 
a manner that promotes conceptual understanding of subject matter. Such a 
conceptual change orientation to teaching contrasts with the kinds oi teachir^'. 
that most Academic Learning students have experienced as students. Inerefore, 
helping these prospective teachers value and inpleawnt such a view of learning 
and teaching is not easy. In the past, the sequence of Academic Learning 
courses succeeded in helping prospective teachers question traditional vievs o£ 
good teaching, but the student teaching experience later washed out the effects 
of these courses. Students came to value the practical ?.e«sons learned from 
their cooperating teachers and to reject conceptual change notions as too 
idealistic for use in "real" classrooms. The Mentor Teacher field component, 
an Integrated set of field experiences woven into the two-year Academic 
Learning course sequence, was designed to help each Academic Learning student 
explore the meaning of conceptual change ideas in actual classroom contexts 
from the beginning of the teacher education program and under the guidance of a 
mentor teacher who could help the student link fonsal learnings about 
conceptual change teaching and learning of subject matter with more practical 
kinds of learning In the field. 

Major questions about this Innovative teacher education effort focused on 
two major Issues: 

1) ?rwective teachers* abilities to link their undsrstandlngs of 
cffpqep^^a^ gh^ng^ r^?search/theorv with the practical knowledge gained in the 
filaaasfiSffi- To understand the successes and failures of the new field component 
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in deepening students' understanding of conceptual change Ideas and in linking 
those ideas with real classroom experiences, analysis focused on tracing over 
time students' developing understandings of four program themes: 

a) I^ayn^ng: How did the scaffolding of experiences (by course 
instructors and mentor teachers) In Academic Learning courses and field 
assignments help prospective teachers understand learning froia a conceptual 
change, constructivist perspective? In what ways were Academic tean .ng 
students able/unable to act on this knowledge during student teaching? 
^) flanning and Teaching: How did Che scaffolding of experiences (by 
course instructors and mentor teachers) in Academic Learning courses and 
field assignments help prospective teachers understand conceptual change 
teaching goa:,s and strategies? In what ways were Academic Learning 
students able/unable to act on this knowledge during student teaching? 
c> Subject Matter Knowle dge Heeded to Te^^ch . How did the scaffolding of 
experiences (by course instructors and mentor teachers) in Academic 
Learning courses and field assignments help prospective teachers understand 
the need for selecting and representing we 11 -structured subject matter 
knowledge that is appropriate to pupils' developmental needs and that can 
be used flexibly for a variety of functions: to explain natural phenomena 
and historical events , to solve problems , to think critically about 
societal issues, to appreciate literature, etc. In what ways were Academic 
Learning students able/unable to act on -his knowledge during student 
teaching? 

d) Process of Learning to Teach! How did the scaffolding of experiences 
(by course Instructors and mentor teachers) in Academic Learning courses 
and field assignments help prospective teachers become reflective 
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practitioners who can integrate learnings from both formal study and 
classroom experience? In what w^ys were Academic Learning students 
able/unable or prone to reflect on their study of conceptual change 
planning and teaching and of constructivlst views of the learner and to sine 
those refle'^tions in their own planning and teaching during student 
teaching? 

2) FftCWltY/mentor teacher collaboration In th e teff^ ^h^ g education orocefifi 
An important piece of the new field coaponent was a new role for classroom 
teachers. Instead of sliuply providing a classroom context for our students' 
field visits, mentor teachers studied the Academic Learning Program goals and 
research base; collaborated with Academic Learning faculty in the design, 
evaluation, and revision of field assignments; and guided prospective teachers' 
work in the field. Thus, mentors played Active roles in the teacher education 
process. The following questions about the mentor teacher role and 
collaborative p^rocess w«re studied; In what ways can classroom teachers 
actively support prospective teachers in making links between their formal 
study of conceptual change views of teaching and learning and their practical 
experience In the classroom? How can faculty/mentor interactions be structured 
so that they facilitate DWntor inpct to the teacher edtication program yet also 
educate mentors about program goals and effective Ways of mentoring? What 
roles can mentor teachers play in the teacher education process beyond simply 
providing a field sotting for prospective teachers? 



II- PROGRAM DESCRIPTI0?J 

Context and Ratlona1,e 

The Academic Learning Program is a 2-y«ar, primarily undergradUAtP , rt^achc.: 
education program for prospective elementary and secondary teachers. It is otw 
of four alternative teacher education programs at Michigan State Univeraiiy , 
each of which focuses on developing prospective teachers' understandings of a 
particular aspect of teaching - either subject oatter teaching, teaching of 
diverse learners, the social context of teaching and learning, or 
dec is Ion -making in teaching. These progranmatlc themes are used to help 
prospective teachers develop deep and useful knowledge of certain aspects of 
teaching and learning rather than to acquire bits and pieces of knowledge that 
are not meaningfully organized. Because this thematic emphasis means that some 
Important Issues in teaching and learning will not receive thorough attention 
in the preservlce preparation, each program also emphasizes the importance of 
lifelong learning in teaching and teaches students to be reflective. Inquiring 
practitioners. 

Curriculum Themes In the Acade mic Uamlnjg Prog ram 

The primary goal of the Academic Learning Teacher Education Program Is to 
help jprospectlve elementary and secondary teachers learn to teach school 
subjects in a manner that promotes pupils' conceptual understanding of 
worthwhile subject matter content, and to take that goal on as a central 
purpose of their teaching. Four curricular themes are central to the program: 
(a) helping students adopt a crnstructivist view of learners who construct 
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their own understanding of subject matter knowledge, and whose prior knowledge 
and experience Influence their interpretations of Instruction (Magoon, 1977; 
Davis, 1981; Posner et al. . 1982); (b) helping students develop knowledge of 
effective strategies and appropriate learning envlronisents for conceptual 
change teaching that will promote conceptual understanding; (c) helping 
students develop an understanding of the need for rich subject natter kncwltd^rt 
(Bruner. 1960/1982; Schwab. 1978) that includes knowledge of the structures of 
the disciplines, the functions of knowledge in siibject areas, and the nature of 
Inquiry and knowledge growth in the disciplines; and <d) helping these 
prospective teachers adopt a view of learning to teach as an ongoing process 
that requires continued study and reflections on teaching experience 
(Feiman-Neaseir, 1983, Schon, 1983). 

Research Base 

Research knowledge about these curricular themes forms the theoretical base 
of fhe two-year program. In particular, the program has focused on cognitive 
psychological research on learning and its application to the problem of 
teaching subject matter for conceptual understanding. 

Drawing from research in cognitive psychology, the program emphasizes the 
importance of viewing learners as drawing from both their experiences 
(Instruction In school, for example) and their prior knowledge (including 
accurate or inaccurate conceptions developed over a lifetime of experience) to 
actively construct their own knowledge (Magoon, 1977; Davis, 1981; Brans ford 
and Franks, 1976). Thus, learners are not seen as empty boxes waiting to be 
filled with knowledge. Neither are they partially filled boxes that Just need 
SS2X& information added in to develop complete understandings, Rather, they are 



organizers and users of knowledge who mast restructure their existing knowledge 
to acconanodate new ideas, and who fully understand new knowledge only if they 
can use It to solve problems of importance to them. Because their own 
arrangement of ideas took a long time to build and because it makes sense to 
them, students have a difficult time making major changes in their ways of 
understanding. However, the development of conceptual understandings 
consistent with those held by experts in the disciplines requires such 
€ot>cept;uaj„ change. Thus, learning is a process of conceptual change and is 
often a complex and difficult task. 

This research on the learning of specific subject matter concepts in 
schools has led to new understandings of why students fail to understand 
concepts that their teachers have taught them. For example, studies show that 
students often misinterpret ^.iiformation their teachers have presented In ways 
that their teachers never suspect. Students cling to their comfortable 
misconceptions in spite of teaching that presents contradictory information 
- (Roth, 1984; Champagne, Klopfer, and Gunstone, 1982; Nussbaum and Novick, 
1982). Thus, students fail to undergo appropriate conceptual change as a 
result of instruction, and teachers are largely unaware of the problem, Rather 
than teaching in ways that will foster conceptual change learning, teachers 
rely on ineffective methods such as :he didactic approach of giving students 
facts and testing only for factual recall (Saiti and Anderson, 19&4), 

In addition to identifying and describing this major problem of practice In 
teaching as it exists today, research on conceptual change can contribute to 
its solution in two ways. First, the research suggests specific improvements 
in teaching practices vhich can substantially Improve student learning 
{Pallncsar and Brown, 1984; Minstrel!, 1984; Roth, 1984; Madsen-Nason and 
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Lanier, 1986). For example, by developing their own understanding of the 
structure and functions of the disciplines they teach, prospective teachers can 
organize their curriculum in ways that help students see and make connections 
between and among concepts. Moreover, they can explore multiple ways to 
represent content that will foster understanding (Wilson & Shulman, 1987) . 
Second, the insights into student thinking and learning that come from this 
research can provide teachers with a Traaework for reflection of and 
improvement of their own practice (Lanier, 1983). 

Academic Learning Students 

The Academic Learning students tjrpically enter the program as 
undergradviates in their Junior year. Post-baccalaureate students are also 
accepted into the program. Each entering class of students consists of 
approximately 40 secondary education majors (10 each majoring In English, 
mathematics, the sciences, and the social sciences) and 25 elementary education 
majors. The students progress through the program as a cohort, with separate 

« 

strands of coursework for elementary and secondary majors after the first two 
foundational courses. 

Program faculty recognize that these learners, like K- 12 students learning 
subject matter in schools, must change their conceptions of teaching and 
learning if they are to understand and use the curriculum themes emphasized in 
the program. Developing such understandings in a classroom setting Is a 
protracted and difficult process. That is, prospective teachers need to 
identify ways in which their current ideas and beliefs (developed from their 
perspectives as elementary and secondary students [Lortle, 1975] a- < from the ir 
own belief systems I Nespor, 1987]) need to shift to a teacher's perspective 



that draws on the research base about the teaching and learning process as well 
as on practical experience. In addition to helping students make this 
transition to pedagogical thinking (Feinan-Neraser and Buchmann, 1985). the 
prograa must help them gain the knowledge and skills necessary to plan and 
teach in a manner that is consistent with conceptual change teaching. Thus, 
learning experiences are designed to be "transformative", where prospective 
teachers' learnings are more deeply integrated and ingrained within their 
thinking, and therefore more enduring than learning experiences where students 
simply imitate or add on to what they already know (Jackson, 1986; Sosniak, 
1987). The faculty hopas to see a qualitative change (Johanson, Marton, & 
Svonsson, 1985) in prospective teachers, so that they are not only more 
knowledgeable, bur they also have the disposition to reflect on their actions 
and the "know how" to act on their knowledge when they teach. 
Program Structure 

Promoting such complex and difficult learning requires a coordinated and 
Integrated set of educational experiences . Program themes are interwoven 
throughout the professional studies, giving students the opportunity to revisit 
issues and struggle with them over time in two settings: Academic Learning 
courses and classroom field settings. 

QpMrs^ s^qu^pcQ. Since the first cohort of students began the Academic 
Learning program in 1981, tne program has used a series of courses that build 
on one another to help students develop a research-based conception of teachinfj 
and learning. This course sequence is a critical feature of the program, 
because It allows students ^o gradually deepen their understandings of the 
research and Its implications for teaching as they move from one course to the 
next. In traditional programs, students select their courses from a list of 
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required and elecclve courses and construct Individualized course sequences. 
The professors of each course do not know what students have studied In 
previous courses. As a result, the student's "program" is a series of Isolated 
courses, and the burden Is placed on the student to construct any coherence 
among the courses. In contrast, the Integrated course sequence in the Academic 
Learning program supports students in developing a coherent set of Ideas about 
teaching as they move through the course sequence. 

In this sequence (see Table 1 for course titles and tloellne), courses with 
traditional titles (learning, curriculum, methods, etc.) are structured to 
highlight each of the four curricular themes of the program and to help 
prospective teachers consider the relationships among three participants in 
schools: the teacher, the learner, and the subject matter to be learned 
(Sizer, 1984; Bernstein, 1975). In the first year of coursewcrK in the 
Academic Learning Teacher Education Program, this pedagogical relationship is 
explored by highlighting the role of one aspect in light of implications for 
the other two. Tnus, while Academic Learning students learn to use the 
interpretive lens of making sense of the learning process to understand how 
individuals construct understanding of subject matter (in their educational 
psychology course) . they do so In light of how the teacher facilitates 
understanding of particular subject matter in a classroom. Likewise, 4iile 
students learn to use the interpretive lens of analyzing subject matter 
(understanding their discipline and school curriculum) to examine what is 
taught In schools, they do so in light of how characteristics of the learner 
and teachers' representations of subject matter during instrt!cj,iov^ shape what 
gets taught and learned. Fimlly, as students think about ways to plan and 
teach, they must consider the nature of the subject matter to be t&ught and 
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ways In which learners will interpret the subject matter as well. As shown in 
Figure 1 and Table 4, courses In the program single out particular areas to 
highlight, but help students understand each area as it relates to or interacts 
with the other two. 

Thus, as they proceed through courses in the program, students gradually 
develop their understanding by considering the interconnections aaong various 
aspects of the pedagogical relationship. In this way, the content of the 
courses is closely coordinated. 

Hentor teacher field experiences In 1985-87 a new field component was 
integrated into the Academic Learning course sequence. This field component 
was designed to provide opportunities for students to integrate knowledge 
gained fro« research and theory studied in their Academic Learning courses with 
knowledge gained from classroom experience from the very beginning of their 
professional education preparation. The field assignments are closely linked 
to program themes studied in courses, and classroom teachers are Involved in 
unique ways in the development of the field tasks and in support of students' 
work in making links between theory and practice. 

This mentor teacher field component represented a change In the Academic 
Learning faculty's model of how educational research can be useful In the 
learning- to- teach process. In the past, Academic Learning faculty emphasized 
the development of a deep understanding of the research base prior to any 
experiences in the field. Students studied the theory and research deeply 
during the first year and were then expected to apply understandings of this 
research during their student teaching in the second year. Thus, research 
knowledge was assun^d to be applied by students in a straightforward, 
unidirectional way: 

' ■ ' ■ ■ • ■ ■ 
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Research Knowledge 



> Teaching Action 



Research In teacher education (Elbaz, 1981; Wilson, 1975; Ball and 
Felman-Nemser. 1984; Schon, 1983; Feloan-Neower and Buchnann, 1983; Phillips, 
1980) and our own experiences in Academic Learning shed light on why this 
enphasls on understanding research knowledge alone does not Impact on students' 
teaching perforoance. The iopHcatlons for teaching from this research base 
have been assuiaed to be straightforward and obvious. How practical experience 
can provide students with new Information that oust be reconciled, Integrated 
with, or added to research and theoretical loiowledge has largely been ignored. 
Consistent with conceptual change learning theory, Acadeiaic Learning students 
need to change their understandings of the research findings in light of new 
knowledge derived from practice. Thus, a prospective teacher needs to 
understand both worlds of knowledge and learn to intertwine the two in order to 
decide on wise, defensible teaching actions: 




Knowledge from Practice 



Teaching Actions 



Th.'s is clearly a difficult task! Simply beinf; in school classrooms 
earlier and more extensively will not enable studencs to see theory in action 
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or to deepen and change understandings of learning, teaching, curriculum, and 
stAject fflatter. Although the new field plan features field experiences in 
conjunction with each of Academic Learning core courses from the very beginning 
of a student's program, this arrangement was not designed sinply to Increase 
the amount of time students spend in classrooms, Rather, the critical 
innovations are in the nature of the field tAsi^ ^ and their relationship to 
program themes and in the kind of support given to students during these 
experiences: 

Nature of the field tasks The field tasks are tightly coordiruxned 
with the four curricular themes developed in the Academic Learning course 
sequence and are structured to help students use various interpretive lenses 
(see Figure 1) in Increasingly complex and integrated ways to make sense of and 
deepen their understandings of the teaching and learning of subject matter in 
classrooms. Students have repeated opportunities to analyze instances of 
difficult concepts in the field context. 

In the first course (Learning of School Subjects), for example, students 
study learning theories and have the opportunity to visit their mentor's 
classroo/i, observe a lesson taught in their subject area, and interview a 
student about his or her understanding of the subject matter. Thus, they 
explore classroom teaching and subject matter primarily through the learning 
lens. They have the opportunity to construct personal sense of the learning 
theories studied in the course, tc ask questions, and to raise issues 
concerning these theories and their usefulness in making sense of a particular 
instance of subject matter learning. 

In the second core course (Curriculum for Academic Learning) students first 
use a subject matter lens to analyze an observed lesson; they map out the 



structure of the subject matter beins taught and Identify the various ways in 
which the teacher represented subject matter. Later, they analyse a section of 
a subject aatter textbook using both subject matter and learning lenses: What 
are the structure and functions of the subject matter In this text chapter? 
How do those relate to ways students think about and learn In this subject 
matter? In a final set of assignments, students explore their mentor's 
Intended curriculum (what was planned), enacted curriculum (what was taught) 
and actual currlculua (what was learned) using each Interpretive lens 
(learning, subject matter, and teaching) separately to analyze the observed 
lessons and student interviews. 

Later, In various methods courses, students shift from using the 
Interpretive lenses for the purpose of analysis, to acting on the knowledge 
they have been developing. They plan and teach a unit in their mentor's 
classroom. The plamilng Is structured In ways that engage students In using 
each Interpretive lens in a stepwise planning process. In contrast, the actual 
teaching of the unit and the students' written reflections on the teaching 
require students to begin to Integrate their use of the ln*:erpretlve lenses and 
to consider additional Interpretive lenses (such as the social organization of 
the classroom). Thus, over time, students have multiple opporttinltles to 
explore the currlcular themes In classroom contexts. An overview of the key 
field assignments is presented In Table 2. 

^) Support for leamlny from field tasks A critical piece of the field 
component Is the collaboration of Academic Learning faculty and classroom 
teachers (called mentor teachers) In Supporting students' efforts to link 
understandings gained from research with those gained from classroom 
experience. Each student Is matched with a classroom teacher (mentcr) and 
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works with chat mentor and his/her students in completing all field assignments 
in the tvo-year program (Including student teaching). The mentor teachers meet 
regularly (2-3 tiiaes each 10-week term) with program faculty to learn about the 
particular field assignments and how they relate to prograa goals/themes, to 
study the research base of the prograa. to discuss effective mentoring 
strategies, co discuss students' strengths and weaknesses, and to provide 
feedback about proposed or completed field assignments. Thus, mentors acquire 
the knowledge needed to support prospective teachers in completing field 
assignments and in understanding conceptual change ideas in classroom 
contexts. Mentors' work is not limited to the required field assignments, 
however. They also help their Academic Uaming students come to understand 
the particulars of their classroom (students, curriculum, management 
strategics, school context, etc.) in less struct ured ways . Thus, they share 
their wisdom of practice with the prospective teachers. 

Faculty members also provide important support to students in completing 
field assignments, beginning with careful planning of the field assignments and 
thorough preparation of the students before field assignments are begun. 
Detailed structuring and modeling of the assignments is provided with early 
assignments (e.g.. as a class analyzing videotapes of a lesson prior to a field 
observation where students will do the same kind of analysis of a lesson in the 
mentors' classrooms). This support is gradually faded in later assignments. 
Faculty also provide opportunities in large and small group class discussion 
for students to talk about their experiences in the field and to consider 
alternative interpretations cf classroom experiences. Finally, faculty respond 
to students' papers apd journal entries, raising questions and offering 
alternative viewpoints to consider. 
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Prpgpact^vfi Te^<s^|e^. The study of the impact of the new field consponent 
focused on the students in the Class of 1988. This cohort of Academic Uarnlng 
students consisted of 40 secondary education majors (in the areas of English, 
matheoiatics , science and the social sciences) and 25 elementary education 
majors. These students were the first cohort to go through the Acadeoic 
Learning Prograia after the mentor teacher field component had been designed, 
piloted, and revised. 

Twelve case study students were selected from this class for closer study. 
Studei;ts were selected to reflect the mix of students in the class. For 
exaaiple. 7 secondary majors and 5 elementary majors were included. Within the 
secondary group, each subject matter major of students in the program was 
represented: 2 English majors, 2 mathematics majors, 2 science majors, and 1 
social science major. At the elementary level students with different subject 
matter strengths and interests were selected. The sample also represents the 
range of grade point averages in the total class, although all students 
entering the program had relatively high grade points (2.8 and above). Entry 
interview data were used to select students with varying backgrounds and 
entering conceptions ^cut teaching and learning- to -teach. For example, the 
sample Includes an older, transfer student as well as typical undergraduates. 
It includes students entering the program already holding some fairly 
sophisticated notions about teaching and learning as well as students who had 
rather naive Ideas about teaching. Students also varied In their relative 
valuing of field experience in learning- to -teach. Some had entered the 



Acadeaic Learning Prograni because they had strong subject matter Interests and 
vanted an Intellectually challenging program. Others were attracted to the 
laentor teacher field arrangement and entered the program expecting to learn 
about teaching mostly from their mentor in the field. 

tffifttor Teft<;her^. Because each mentor works with one student, there are 65 
mentor teachers (40 secondary, 25 elementary) in the sanpU. These mentors 
began working with the Academic Learning Program in January. 1986, and were 
involved in the initial development, piloting, ano revisions of the new field 
component. Thus, each mentor had had a year of experience with the program and 
with a Class of 87 student before beginning work with a Class of 88 student. 
Mentors were recruited from 6 local school districts, including urban, 
suburban, and semi -rural communities. Elementary mentors wert located 
predominantly in K-5 elementary schools, while secondary mentors taught in both 
middle and high schools. In most K-5 and 6-8 buildings there were at least 2 
mentors, and there were generally 2 mentors in a given department at the high 
schools. Mentors were recruited through recommendations of Academic Learning 
faculty, principals, and teachers, as well as by self- nomination. Teachers 
filled out an application, were interviewed, and were approved by their 
principal prior to being accepted as a mentor. Major criteria for selection 
included: 

- the teacher's commitment to teacher education 

- the teacher's openness to learning about educational research and 
Academic Learning Program goals and willingness to support Academic 
Learning students 

. ' teachers with adequate time to devote to Academic Learning students. 
We did ao£ expect mentors to model a conceptual change orientation to teaching 
or to be knowledgeable about this research. However, a significant number of 
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the teacheifs ha<i participated in various research and professional development 
projects conducted by Academic Learning faculty in which they had learned about 
many of the Academic Learning Program goals. Others were known tc program 
faculty through their work as cooperating teachers with earlier cchorts of 
student teachers. The mentors had between 2 and 29 years of teaching 
experience. Teachers were paid a stipend of $500 for working with one student 
over the tvo*year period. This amount did not begin to compensate teachers for 
the time required for meetings with faculty and students, and mentors reported 
that the stipend did not serve as a reason for participating. However, It did 
coiammlcate to teachers that their expertise was valued, and It was one factor 
that helped to create a climate of collaboration rather than one in which 
teachers simply implemented faculty plans or marely provided a context for 
field assignoents. 

Academic Leamlnfr Faculty The Academic Learning faculty included the 
various course Instructors, stvident teaching supervisors, and program 
coordinatOLs. There are two distinctive features of the faculty that are 
important to note. First, many of the faculty were involved with the students 
in more than one capacity, Most methods instructors, for example, also worked 
with 4-5 of the studeiits during student teaching. Some faculty and teaching 
assistants played Instructional roles In more than one course. The three 
program coordinators also taught courses and supervls(«d student teachers. 
Finally, all Academic learning faculty who worked with Class of 8S students 
also Interacted with mentor teachers. The faculty members' willingness to play 
multiple roles reflects their commitment to the student teachers' development 
beyond a particular course. A second distinctive feature of the faculty is 
their active participation in classroom-focused research on teaching and/or 
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research on teacher education. Many of the faculty conduct research chat 
contributes to the literature on subject matter teaching that fosters 
conceptual understanding. 

IV. METHODOLOGY 

A variety of research strategies were used to provide multiple sources of 
information to address each of die research questions. In order to understand 
the compltJt interaction of factors that influenced both students' developing 
understandings and the evaluation of the aentor/f acuity collaboration, 12 case 
study students and their respective mentor teachers were studied in depth over 
their two years in the prograa (1986-1988). Suppleaentary data from all Class 
of 88 students (n-65) and their mentors were collected at strategic points 
during the two-year period to provide a broader perspective on the program's 
impact and to allow us to assess the ways in which case study students' 
experiences were typical or atypical. An overview of the data sources in 
presented in Table 3 . 

Wethp4^ i;^e4 tQ ynderstand the Student Persp ec^tv* ^ . Case study students' 
developing understanding of four central program themes ( construct ivist views 
of learning, conceptual change planning and teaching, subject matter knowledge 
needed to teach, and the process of learning to teach) were probed in a series 
of in-depth interviews conducted during students' first month in the program 
and at the end of each tierm in the orogram. Each interview posed questions and 
tasks designed to elicit students' ways of thinking about each of the four 
targeted program themes and to provide insights about the sources of influence 
on students' thinking (course reading, assignments, field visits, mentor 
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teacher, etc.). Sorae questions were asked In identical or nearly identical 
ways on several occasions to perait comparisons in students' answers at 
different points in time. For example, each tern the students were asked to 
describe their image of the ideal teacher and any ways in which that iiaage had 
changed since the last interview. This question was asked in nearly Identical 
ways each term. In contrast, in trying to understand students' orientation to 
long- terra planning we devised different tasks for use at different points in 
time. In early interviews students were simply asked to describe how they 
would go about planning a particular unit. At the end of strident teaching we 
asked them to evaluate the usefulness of each piece of the unit planning format 
they had been required to use during student teaching. In the final interview 
we wanted to understand how they vould now go about long-term planning, but we 
did not want students to siiaply list off their student teaching planning 
requirements. Therefore, the question was embedded In a text analysis task. 
Students were given a text chapter or segment and asked to describe what they 
would do with it if this were a text being used in their school. A complete 
set of student interview protocols is Included in Appendix A. 

To understand students' ability to act on their developing understandings 
during student teaching, each case study student was observed 8 times during 
student teaching, with the observer taking detailed field notes of 
instruction. The field observer also conducted informal interviews during 
these visits or in follow-up phone convfjrsations. The documents in Appendix B 
describe the kinds of questions asked to guide these observations and the kinds 
of behavior that we considered a.4 sources of evidence that the student teacher 
reflected program goals. 
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Interviews with the case study students' mentors, course Instructors, and 
student teaching supervisors at the end of each term also provided Insights 
into these students' developing understandings of prograia goals and their 
ability to act on those goals in their planning and teaching (interview 
protocols are in Appendicies A, B, and C). Samples of case study students' 
writing (journals, papers, field assignments, student teaching plans, and 
reflective essays) also supplemented the interview and observation data. 

Data froffl the entire Class of 88 cohort was collected through 
questionnaires (entry, end of Year 1, end of student teaching questionnaires 
are located in Appendix D) and through samples of their unit planning and 
reflective essays during student teaching. Their mentors also completed 
questionnaires (see Appendix E) that evaluated the students' ability to teach 
for conceptual change at the end of Year 1 and at the end of student teaching. 
In addition, notes taken during classroom observations by student teaching 
supervisors were collected for all students. 

Student interview transcripts were coded and analyzed, using the following 
broad categories: (a) overall goals and expectations for the program and for a 
teaching career; (b) developing a knowledge base for learning to teach; (c) 
image of the ideal teacher; (d> nature and quantity of Interaction with mentor 
teachers; arid (e) sources of Influence on learning to teach. Students' overall 
development in each area was studied, In addition to noting particularly 
significant changes in their development over the course of the two years of 
interviews. Student writing was analyzed using the same categories. This 
provided a way to "triangulate" or cross-check (Gorden, 1986) inferences made 
from analysis of the interviews about students' development. Observation data 
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and Interviews vith prograi» faculty provided another source of Inforiaacion for 
cross-checking Inferences made about student development and sources of 
Influence on their development. 

Taken as a set, these data sources provided multiple sources of information 
from which we reconstructed rich descriptions of students' experiences. These 
accounts of students' actions and understandings across time enabled us to 
track their changing conceptions of teaching and learning, to identify the 
sources of influence on those changing views, and to document ways in which 
prospective teachers did and did not link their understanding of program themes 
with their planning and teaching experience. Gathering information about each 
student from the mentor's perspective, from the faculty perspective, and from 
classroom observations was particularly helpful li* confirming or raising 
questions about students' self -report of their understandings, orientations, 
and actions. The sample of case study students was large enough and the 
supplementary data from all students was extensive enough to pinpoint both key 
experiences that were meaningful across students axid a variety of 
Issues/experiences that were critical for particular students. 

Methods used to understand the men tor teacher/facultv collaborative 
processes. In addition to probing mentors' insights about Academic Learning 
students' work in the classroom, the interviews conducted each term with the 12 
case study mentors provided detailed information about the mentor teachers' 
interactions with students; the mentors' evolving understanding of program 
goals, research base, and field assignments; the mentors' conceptions of their 
roles and the faculty role (s); and mentors' reactions and support of the field 
assignments and program goals. 




Analysis of the student interview transcripts focused on tracing students' 
developing understandings of program themes over time, and looking for sources 
of influence on students* development. In concert, nentor teacher Interview 
transcripts were coded and analyzed using the following initial categories: 
(a) the mentor teacher role; (b) knowledge and understanding of program themes; 
(c) knowledge and understanding of students; (d) perceptions of mentor teacher 
workshops and meetings. Particular attention was paid to ways in which mentor 
teachers' knowledge, vision* of the mentoring role, and understanding of the 
learning- to- teach process influenced the amount, nature, and substance of the 
interaction with their respective case study student. In addition, mentor 
teachers' developing knowledge and skills for taking on a teacher education 
role was analyzed. Finally, mentor teacher workshop notes were analyzed for 
ways in which the mentor -faculty collaborative process changed over time. 

Faculty Interviews provided similar insights as well as a picture of how 
the collaborative process influenced faculty planning and teaching. Notes 
taken during mentor -faculty meetings, tape recordings of selected 
mentor- faculty meetings , notes from faculty planning and debriefing meetings 
held before and after mentor meetings, and questionnaires administered to 
mentors at three points during the tvo-year period provided Information on 
these issues from the total sample of mentors and teaching faculty. The case 
study student interviews, although primarily focused on assessing the Impact of 
the program on student learning, also provided insights about men tor/f acuity 
roles and the collaborative process. 
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V. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION : ASSERTIONS ABOUT PROSPECTIVE TEACHER'S ABILTTTi=;S 
TO LINK UNDERSTANDINGS OF CONCEPTUAL CHANGE RESEARCH WITH PRACTICAL 
KNOWLEDGE GAINED IN THE CLASSRQQ^^ 



In this section key findings about the ways in which prospective teachers' 
understandings in four areas changed over time are described and discussed. 
The four areas of focus are those identified in the major research questions 
(see Part I): prospective teachers' developing understandings of (a) learning, 
(b) planning and teacning, <c) the subject matter knowledge needed to teach, 
and (d) the process of learning to teach and the importance of reflection in 
that process. Discussion of the findings related to each assertion will focus 
on ways in which faculty, mentors, and course and field assignments scaffolded 
students' developing understandings. Each section is written as a draft of a 
paper that will be developed into a full paper to be submitted for 
publication. Thus, each section can be read independently. Because each piece 
is meant to stand alone, there is some overlap of information about the 
program's strxicture and them«>s. 
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A. THE ROLE OF EARLY FIELD EXPERIENCES 
IN PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS' DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
CONSTRUCTIVIST, CONCEPTUAL CHANGE VIEWS OF LEARNING 

E4rlY Field Experiences: A Theoretical Perspectiv e 

There has been a long existing tension In teacher education between fonnal 
research -based knowledge and practical experiences as ways for people to learn 
to teach. Many findings have docuaented that the research' to*practice model 
embedded in most teacher education programs is not working. Students study 
research and theory In foundations courses (learning psychology, curriculum, 
etc.) and methods courses but then adopt utilitarian patterns of teaching 
during rhelr student teaching. In response to these findings, some teacher 
educators have asserted that prospective teachers need more and earlier 
classroom field experiences. This is a view that Is svipported by most 
teachers; chey place much higher value on the knowledge they have acquired from 
experience than the knowledge of research and theory gained from formal study 
of educational Issues. 

"Pitfalls of experletiea". But idiat does early field experience 
accomplish? If we want prospective teachers to develop meaningful , 
research -based cpnceptual frameworks to guide their planning and teaching, 
early field experience may not toe the answer. Felman and Buchmann (1983) argue 
that such a heavy emphasis on early and extensive field experience may only 
serve to make matters worse. Such field experience. If it is more of the sane 
kinds of experiences that students traditionally have during student teaching 
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(tips, how-to's, seeps In lesson planning, trial and error) may lead to even 
more strongly entrenched utilitarian, practical approaches to teaching. 
Prospective teachers may get better at copying their cooperating teachers, but 
they may not develop the knowledge, skills, and disposition to become 
thoughtful, reflective practitioners who can draw from research and theory as 
well as from practice to make teaching decisions. Student teachers may develop 
a false belief that they have mastered teaching because they can successfully 
copy their cooperating teacher. Wilson (1975) notes that "the possibility of 
increased confidence is offset by the equal possibility of smugness and 
reinforced misperception. " Such thinking arrests thought and prevents future 
growth. Student teachers may graduate and enter the teaching profession 
holding the same limited conceptions of good teaching that they held when they 
entered their teacher education programs. 

Cfttch-^?? The body of research on learning to teach and our own experience 
with prospective teachers in the Academic Learning Program have shown that an 
early emphasis on research/theory prior to any field experience is not 
meaningful for most students. In order to Integrate theory and research with 
practice in a way that will change their actions as teachers, prospective 
teachers seem to need classroom experience at the same time that they study 
research. However, early field experience is clearly fraught with dangers. 
Are we In an unresolvable, Catch 22, situation? 

A new B^rsp^gtive for looklnE at early f^ld f»xperience. The conceptual 
change research base that Academic Learning faculty want prospective teachers 
to understand and use in their thinking about teaching K-12 students is also a 
useful conceptual tool in analyzing the learning- to- teach process. What does 
it take for prospective teachers to undergo their own conceptual change - -to 
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relinquish or modify chelr entering, limited conceptions of good teaching and 
to construct meaningful understandings of alternative conceptions? 

Like K-12 students learning about science or math or history, these 
prospective teachers bring their own conceptions and ideas about teaching and 
learning to their teacher education programs. If teacher candidates are going 
to make sense of the theory and research studied In their teacher education 
programs, these conceptions need to be challenged, reexamined, modified, and 
Integrated with alternative conceptions. Are they the most powerful ways to 
think about teaching and learning, or are there alternative frameworks that 
will have more Impact on student learning? Prospective teachers themselves 
must bring their own ideas out in the open for examination and reconcile their 
views with alternative conceptions. For this conceptual change process to 
occur in meaningful ways, prospective teachers (like K-12 stiidents) need 
careful support and numerous opportunities to work with new conceptions In a 
variety of "real world** contexts. To illustrate, fifth grade students who 
believe that plants take in food from the soil or air need numerous 
opportunities to try to explain real-world phenomena using the scientific idea 
that plants make their own food. Simply telling them that ''plants oake their 
food and do not take it in from the soil" will not foster meaningful conceptual 
change. Similarly, prospective teachers who believe that good teaching 
consists of delivering clear, well -organized explanations and keeping students 
quiet so they can hear these explanations will not shift their thinking just 
because a professor espouses a different view. The prospective teachers need 
opportunities to work with an alternative view in a context that will be 
meaningful to them - the classroom. They need opportunities to look at 
class roons throu^ different lenses than they have used as students in 
classrooms. 
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This view of teacher learning suggests an alternative model of early field 
experiences, and this model was used in developing Che mentor teacher field 
component of the Academic Learning Program. In this model, early field 
experiences are designed to engage prospective teachers in actively grappUng 
with the conflicts between their entering conceptions of teaching and learning 
and those discussed in Academic Learning classes and to begin a long-term 
process of conceptual change. Thus, the purpose of early field experiences Is 
to provide a context that will challenge students' assumptions about teaching 
and learning and that will start them on a long journey in which they can begin 
to resolve some of the dilemmas raised by research-based conceptions of good 
teaching and practical issues in the classroom. In addition to field tasks 
that focus students' attention on raising and resolving conflicts between 
research and practice, this model of early field experience Includes complex 
scaffolding from both program faculty and classroom teachers. For this 
scaffolding to be effective, it has to be carefully structured to focus 
prospective teachers' attention on critical issues which they might otherwise 
miss or Ignore. However, the structure of the scaffolding must be flexible and 
its use gradually diminished over time for students to genuinely construct 
their own understandings. 

Purposes of thi^ <s^i^4y 

This paper explores an alternative model of early field exf ^rtence by 
describing the ways in which 12 focal students in the Academic Learning Program 
experienced and understood research-based curriculum themes as they were 
developed in field experiences integrated into the first two courses in a 
2-year program sequence. The courses were foundations courses , the first of 



which focused on the learning of school subject matter and the second on school 
curriculum. How 'id students' understandings and use of concepts developed in 
these foundational courses change over time, and how did the early field 
experiences influence these understandings? In what ways did the early field 
experiences contribute (or fail to contribute) to Academic Learning students' 
conceptual change? 

Currtcular Theme s Embedded in Foundations Courses 

Although the two foundations courses differed in emphasis, with the first 
course centered on the learner and the second course focused on curriculum, 
both courses are intended to help students develop gradually deepening 
understandings of four curricular themes in the Academic Learning Program. 
Each of these theses contributes to an overall view of good teaching that 
Acadeiaic Learning faculty characterize as conceptual change teaching. A 
central goal of the program is for students to adopt such a conceptual change 
stance towards their teaching of subject matter. For students to develop such 
a framework for thinking about teaching, the prograia faculty believe that 
meaningful understandings of the four conceptual themes described below are 
critical. 

A constructivist view of t he learner . Drawing from research in cognitive 
psychology, the program emphasizes the Importance of viewing Ifeamers as 
drawing from both their experiences (instruction in school, for example) and 
their prior knowledge (Including accurate and inaccurate conceptions developed 
over a lifetime of experience) to actively construct their own knowledge. 
Thus, learners are not empty boxes waiting to be filled with knowledge.. 
Neither are they partially filled boxes that just need more Information added 
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in to develop complete understandings. Rather, they are organizers and user^ 
of knowledge who must restructure their existing knowledge to acconanodate new 
ideas, and who fully understand new knowledge only If they can use it to solve 
problems of importance to them. Because their own arrangement of ideas took a 
long time to build and because it makes sense to them, students face a very 
difficult task in understanding disciplinary concepts that are different from 
their own understandings. Thus, meaningful learning of subject matter concepts 
requires students to undergo a complex process of conceptual change. For such 
learning to occur, students mint be Involved in actively constructing meaning. 

Sign ed for rich st^)?Xft c^itmtttir^d^^^ Teaching for conceptual 

change requires rich, conceptually -focused understandings of the subject matter 
to be taught. Academic Learning students often do well in courses in their 
subject matter specialties without developing such understandings. Helping 
them become aware of the need for such understandings begins in the learning 
course with an emphasis on the nature of inquiry and knowledge growth in the 
respective disciplines and an analysis of the structure of the disciplines. 
This theme is further developed in the curriculum course, with faculty 
emphasizing the importance of understanding the structrure of the subject matter 
to be taught (What are the main concepts and what are the various ways in which 
they are related to each other?), the functions of the subject matter (How is 
this knowledge useful and relevant? Why is It important for students to 
understand?), and the relationship of the subject matter to student develop inflnr 
(How does the experts' way of understanding this subject matter compare with 
students' ways of thinking about it? What are the critical gaps, confusions, 
or misconceptions in students' ways of chinking? How can student's prior 
knowledge be used productively in helping them understand experts^ ways of 
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thinking?) (Anderson. 1987). In addition, students explore how subject matter 
can be transformed for teaching purposes { pedag :o ffical content knowledge ) and 
the importance of being able to represent subject matter in a variety of ways 
(Wilson & Shulnan, 1987). 

Knoyledge of effective strategies and ap propriate learning envirorua enta for 
conceptual change teaching. In a conceptual change view of teaching, the 
teacher's central purpose is to help K-12 students develop oieaningf ul , 
conceptual understandings of worthwhile content. A conceptual change teacher 
selects instructional tasks, activities, and questions that will engage student 
thinking and promote student development of central ideas and concepts within 
and across the disciplines. While methods courses serve as a critical place to 
help students develop this knowledge base, in the Academic Learning Program the 
process begins in the foundations courses. In the learning course, students 
read about and critically evalui»te different approaches to teaching in 
relationship to the theories of learning that they study (Fenstermacher and 
Soltis, 1986). Case studies of conceptual change teaching in the respective 
subject matter areas are used in the curriculum course to develop basic 
principles of Instruction that would engage students In constructing conceptual 
understandings . 

^ftiTPing-tP- teach as an ongoing process that requi res analytical 
r^fl^ctjon. Conceptual change teaching requires a questioning stance in 
curriculum decision-making and an analytical approach in the selection of 
classroom tasks. Thus, an Important program goal Is to help students become 
reflective, analytical teachers who evaluate their own teaching and new 
teaching strategies suggested to them in terms of careful assessments of 
student learning and of the subject inatter. Both of the foundation courses are 
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structured In ways that faculty hope will help students become more analytical 
about classroom teaching ana learning. In particular, these two courses focus 
on helping students learn how to weave together their understandings derived 
from the study of theory and research and their understandings of classroom 
teaching practice. It is intended that such a weaving process will result in 
so-^e important reshaping of students' entering notions about classrooms, about 
teaching, and about the learning process, 

t^faatip^ghi.P of Program Themes to Field A s signments in the Foundations Coursa^; 

The field assignjnents integrated into the foundations courses are designed 
to help Academic Uaming students construct meaningful understandings of these 
curriculum themes. They are structured in ways that engage students in 
confronting right frora the onset the tensions between theory, research, and 
classroom practice. The field provides the students with a specific context in 
which to think about course concepts and themes in less abstract, idealistic 
ways. 

Table 2 provides an overview of the iield assignments and the purposes of 
each. The table illustrates how the early tli^ld assignmpntw relate to program 
themes. In the learning course, for example studtanta spend two classroom 
visits observing and analyzing one student's learning of particular subject 
matter. Each prospective teacher analyzes one student's understanding in tetms 
of learning theories discussed in cla^s, especially constructlvlst views of the 
learner. In the curriculum course , the enphasls in the first field assignments 
is on analysis of the subject matter, (the intended curriculum) and ways in 
which subject matter Is transformed for teaching (enacted curriculum) , 
However, construe ♦■ivlst and coT>c«ptual change views of the learner are also 
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revisited In the context of these assignments (the actual curriculum). Thus, 
program themes Introduced In the learning course are revisited In the 
curriculum course. In both courses, field assignments are structured aroun-i 
these program currlcular themes. 

For each field assignment, students are given a written description of the 
purposes for the field visit and a set of questions to guide their thinking In 
the field. The assignment sheet also describes the framework for analysis and 
the requirements for write-up of the experience. Students are also prepared 
for the visit in their foundations courses. Frequently, there Is extensive 
modeling and discussion of the strategies to b . Used in the field. For 
example, c ; instructors in the curriculum course showed videotapes of 
classroom instruction in the different subject areas and taught Acadenlc 
Learning students how to take field notes while observing a lesson. They then 
led discussions with their respective subject matter discussion groups to give 
students practice In analysing the structure of the subject matter and the 
representations of subject matter used by the teacher. 

In these preparation activities, Instructors model the kinds of analysis 
and reflection that they want students to do. There are also other ways In 
which assignments are structured to encourage reflection and analysis. For 
example, students have the opportunity to talk abcut their field visits In 
their subject-matter focused discussion groups In both the learning and 
curriculum courses/ In addition, students are required to write a paper about 
each field assignment. The paper is shared with bo ;h course instructors and 
the mentor teacher, and this feedback contributes to the cycle of observation, 
reflection, and analysis. 
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The field assigruaenLs are ttot extenuivt^ In mrms of actual ciiae spent in 
classrooms. They are exteiul«^<l, howovdr, ihrotif.h the ways in which chey are 
introduced and followed up in the foundations courses. These field assignments 
are not supplements to course requirements; rather, the field assignments are 
the core assignments students complete in these courses. 

Case Study of Dave's Conceptual Change 

What sense did students make of these curriculum themes, and how did the 
field experiences, In particular, contribute to their developing 
understandings? In this section we present a description of one student's 
experiences with the field assignments in the two foundations courses and their 
impact on his thinking about teaching and learning. His case was selected for 
presentation becaus^e it is h positive exemplar (although not the strongest 
fixample) of thu iwpuin uf thcs program experitmces and because it illustrates 
several pat tt^rns ai dcivt^lujimtntt that wort! seen In aost of the 12 case study 
students. {)uve'f< utmy will he wi&d to dellnt^ th*ifjtfl pattj-rns of developnient 
and the kuy tfc^atuiiiM «i i\w courses and field iixperlcjnces that supported such 
development. 

Ent:rV Fyafflpwprk for Dave's Thinking About Teach ing and Learning 

Da' is a Biology major who entered the Academic Learning Program after 
deciding to switch from pre-aed to a teaching major. The decision to change 
majors was precipitated by difficulties in Chemistry couriecs and a slipping 
grade point average. Worrying more and more about the grades in these courses 
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seeiafid to make the problem worse. He found he was enjoying his science classes 
less and less, having to focus on pulling up grades rather than exploring the 
subject matter . All of this led to some soul searching. His girlfriend was 
planning to be an elementary teacher, and this led him to think about teaching 
as a possible career. The more he thought about teaching, the more he decided 
it was a perfect fit with his interests and personality. He has always loved 
Biology, largely because he is an outdoors person who loves to hunt, fish, and 
hike. He also enjoys sports and could see himself getting involved in 
coaching. He described himself as a very caring person, who has an ability to 
lead people without them knowing he is leading. The public speaking aspect of 
teaching was also appealing to hio. And on top of all that, he really enjoyed 
working with kids. Shortly after an all-night session of wrestling with this 
decision to switch majors, Dave applied for the Academic Learning Prograia, 

^im Thr<»fl<^S %9 qiot;h: — Dave's Developing Understandings of the Leamf ng. 
Subject Matter and T*^>^y-h1lS ^" rriculum Thames 

Expgftpnces In the learninf course. Dave viewed the learning course as an 

Important place for him to explore further his decision to become a teacher. 

He visited the field beyond what was required for the field assignaents, and 

these visits and discussions with his mentor teacher. Bill, were very Importanu 

in helping Dave solidify his choice of teaching as a career. Although the main 

focus of the course was on the development of constructivist , conceptiial change 

views of the learner, Dave focused Instead on the parts of the course that 

explored different approaches to teaching- He wrote extensively in a course 

Journal about his reasons for wanting to teach, about his eJccitement in 

visiting his mentor's middle school classroom, about his mentor's approach to 

teaching, and about the personalities and behaviors of students in Bill's 



classes. He wrote very little, however, about construe tlvlst or other theories 
of the learner. At the end of the term. Dave's final paper for the course 
reflected his emphasis on teaching approaches rather than learning theories in 
this foundations course : 

How can I summarize the ways in vrtiich my views on teaching have 
changed when my head seems to be whirling with questions that, as 
of yet, have been unanswered. Perhaps the most important 
function of lay first teacher education course was not only to 
present me with several differing approaches to teaching, but to 
get i&e to raise questions, by seeing flaws in wf beliefs, 
concerning all aspects of teaching and the learning environment, 
and on this point it has succeeded tremendously. 

Thus, the learning course served two important functions for Dave. First, it 
gave hira confidence in his career choice. He felt coafortable with the 
students in the classroon, he felt confident he could teach the subject natter 
in the seventh grade life science curriculum, and he respected and aciniired his 
mentor teacher, his course Instructors, and other students in the Academic 
Learning Program. The discussions and readings In the course also contributed 
to his growing desire to be a teacher because they emphasized the complexities 
and challenges of good teaching. Thus, both his field visits and experiences 
in the course contributed to Dave's growing confidence in teaching as career 
choice < 

The second important function of the course was that it raised questions in 
Dave's mind about his assumptions about what constitutes good teaching. Dave 
learned about different approaches to teaching and recognized at the end of the 
term that he had much more learning to do. In fact, lie ended the tern not only 
lacking a particular framework for thinking about teaching but seeing teaching 
as more idiosyncratic and subconscious than before: 



At present I have no faithfully entrusted methods which I could 
use under all circumstances with belief in their effectiveness, 
I sad teaching as more a matter of instinct than ever before 



His description of the ideal teacher, for example, Is not sharply defined and 
does not link closely co any of the program curricular themes: a teacher 
students would want to have, a teacher who has a good reputation in the school, 
a teacher who presents ideas clearly and in interesting ways, and a teacher 
from vrtiom students would learn a lot. In constructing this description, Dave 
was not drawing froas frameworks or approaches to teaching discussed in the 
learning course; rather, he was describing his perception of his mentor 
teacher. Thus, at the end of his first term, Dave considered his mentor 
teacher to be the ideal teacher. Although he talked in his Interview about the 
approaches to teaching discussed in the course, he had not xxsed any of these 
approaches to describe his ideal teacher or to provide a fraiie to describe his 
mentor's teaching. Linkss between theory and practice regarding the teaching 
theme were tenuous at best. 

While the teaching issues addressed in the course clearly stimulated Dave's 
thinking and raised many questions in his mind, the learning "thread" in the 
course did not have a powerful impact on Dave's thinking. He ended the 
learning course quite unsure about the usefulness of learning theories. In his 
interview, he did not mention learning theories as being important ideas he had 
thought about during the course. When asked by the interviewer about learning 
theories and their usefulness to him, he admitted that he had been a little 
confused about this part of the course. He said he could see good ideas in 
each of the learning theories discussed in the course but was vague in trying 
to describe some of these good ideas. Responding to the Interviewer's probes 
to clarify and elaborate his description, he replied that he clearly needed to 
do some journal writing about these ideas to push further his thinking about 
them. He reported that he did not think about learning theories when he was in 
his mentor's classroom, although he thought it would be useful to do that. 



In a traditional oodel of ceacher education, Dave vould be viewed as having 
failed to apply his study of learning theory and teaching approaches to the 
classroom. His course Instructors aight be frustrated that all they had done 
was raise questions in his raind but that his understandings of course concepts 
were quite superficial. However, unlike traditional course -bound teacher 
education programs, this was not the end of Dave's exploration of approaches to 
teaching or of construe tivist, conceptual change views of the learner. These 
ideas were revisited as integral themes of the curriculum course and its 
associated field assignments, and the questions raised in Dave's mind during 
the learning course played a critical role in his developing understanding of 
prograis thenes. 

Experiences in the curriculum course. During the curriculum course, Dave 
was often confused, frustrated, and lost. He had trouble with one of the early 
assignments in which he had to analyze a chapter of a science text from the 
perspectives of the structure and functions of the subject matter (What are the 
ideas presented, how are they related, and why is this important for students 
to know?) and with relationship to student development (How would this text 
presentation connect with students' ways of thinking? Would students have the 
prior knowledge to sake sense of the ideas in the text?) . Dave had foiind the 
text to be "pretty straightforward," and he "saw no problems with it." He 
received one of the lowest grades in the class on this assignment and "got 
nailed" for not attending carefully enough to the connections among ideas, to 
possible student misconceptions , and to ways in which the text might be 
problematic for students. Dave's frustrations were not atypical among the case 
study students, and they reflect the increased complexity of the field tasks 
during the curriculum course and the changed expectations of the course 



Instructors who pushed students to do deeper analyses than they had done 
earlier. 

Although these struggles and confusions were uncomfortable at tines, Dave 
recognized that they had opened his eyes. For example, at the end of the 
curriculum course, Dave talked about how the critical feedback from his 
instructor on his paper coupled with insights gained later from the analysis of 
the actual curriculum (student learning) helped hla see difficulties with the 
text that he had missed: 

S: When I was going through It (the textbook) it seemed like 
everything went pretty well, like It would help me. I wouldn't 
use it as my sole source of Information and ray sole 
representation to the students but as a supplement to me. So I 
saw no problems with It, But I don't have really any experience 
with that so I couldn't see a contrast between them. So that was 
really difficult too. And Walt and I talked it over and both of 
ua took it too lightly, the vhole assignment because we only, we 
talked about it for fifteen minutes and came to the conclusion 
that it was pretty straight forward. 

When Dave analyzed a text again as part of the unit planning process during the 

Spring methods courses, his struggles in the curriculum course played an 

important role in enabling him to quickly tune in to difficulties students 

might have with the text: 

Those types of things really made me think a lot about what's 
going on ^rtien somebody reads a text-of what's going on when 
somebody reads a test or what's going on in the stwlents when 
he's looking at the words in the book. So just because you have 
your students read the text, don't assume that they're 
understanding at all so. . .If you compared my text critiques from 
205... to this one. This one I just ripped it all apart, more 
than 1 should have I think, but in the first one I sounded like a 
pep talk for it because I didn't see its flaws at all. I just 
saw it as an excellent supplement to ray teaching. And now I see 
that it could reinforce their misconceptions and make It harder 
for me to teach my sttidents instead of easier. So I think In 
that aspect it helped a lot. 

By the end of the terra, Dave was beginning to weave together the learning, 
teaching, and subject matter curriculum threads in meaningful ways. The set of 
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field assignments in which Dave analyzed his mentor's intentions for a lesson 

(Che intended curriculum), observed the ways in which the lesson was enacted 

(the enacted curriculum), and interviewed two students to probe their 

interpretations of the lesson (the actual curriculum) played an important role 

in focusing Dave's attention on learning issues and tn enabling Dave to begin 

the process of weaving learning issues into his conceptions of good teaching. 

In his journal he now began to write about and explore in meaningful ways 

constructivist views of the learner: 

My interviews were very surprising to me. I had assiomed the 
material would be easily grasped. .. the problems they (students) 
had. ..I was certainly shocked by them. What I begin to see now is 
that children may be able to do very well on a test, but when asked 
to begin telling what they learned it becomes apparent that they 
really might not know the interconnections among the facts. It also 
seem obvious that children can do well on a test even though they 
have many holes In their schema of the subject matter. It's a very 
difficult dileitajia, (Journal, 2/21/87) 

Although Dave had left the learning course with quite limited conceptions of 

learning theory, issues about student learning now became much more prominent 

in his thinking. In defining these issues, language initially introduced in 

the learning course (schema, assimilation, accommodation) became useful to 

Dave and appeared regularly in his journal writing. By the end of the second 

term, Dave's focus on th6 learner and learning was strikingly apparent in his 

interview. In describing his ideal teacher, Dave listed many features of the 

ideal teacher that were concerned with views of the learner and the learning 

process (See Table 5): The ideal teacher can "read" the children well, knows 

the kinds of questions to ask to test for understanding, is open so students 

aren't afraid to ask questions, takes things slowly and is aware of learning 

capabilities of students, recognizes student misconceptions, creates an 

atmosphere in which students are not afraid to be wrong, puts responsibility 
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on students for their own learning. When asked about ways in which his image 

of the ideal teacher had changed since the last interview, Dave iSBaediately 

began to calk about learning issuAs. suggesting that his nentor did not do all 

he could in this area: 

Just in the fact that the observation or interpretation of their 
students. . .Bill has a few aabiguous questions on tests 
sometimes. . .and the students get points off for that, so I think 
there's, what's changing now is that to me the teacher has to be 
very alert of his students in order to help theai learn. Not just 
concerned with how they're teaching, but the intricate relationship 
between the teacher and students, and even on the Individual 
level. . .Talking with theo, why they're getting answers wrong on the 
tests maybe. And %rhat if there seems to be something that a lot of 
the students are getting wrong? Have a discussion and find out what 
they were thinking and what was going on in their heads and the 
misconceptions they had. 

This new focus on student learning, that enq>hasized paying attention to 
student errors and a quest for getting in touch with what students understand, 
raised important questions for Dave about teaching. As he wrote in his 
J oumal : 

The entire situation is so frustrating. Bill is a great teacher and 
is very capable of getting his children on task. But the children 
still aren't learning what they should be. 

Thus, Dav^ could see that Bill was not the ideal teacher in all ways, but 
he wondered if it was really possible to do more. In his description of the 
ideal teacher (stinwarized in Table 3), Dave drew from issues discussed in 
Academic Learning courses concerning subjec matter knowledge, views of the 
learner, and teaching approaches to construct a sharper and richer image of a 
good teacher than he had been able to do during his first tens. He was no 
longer simply describing Bill. He used both his understandings of program 
themes and his knowledge of Bill's strengths and the realities of bis classroom 
to create this ideal teacher. 
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Although he was able to articulate a clearer vision of the ideal teacher, 
Dave left the curriculum course in much the saise way he left the learning 
course - with many new questions and unresolved dileranas yet to be explored. 
But, in contrast with his development at the end of the learning course, Dave 
ended the curriculum course with nuch deeper understandings of program 
curricular theaes. Ideas initially raised in the learning course were 
reexplored and took on new meaning for Dave. 

Not only did Dave begin to weave together the learning, teaching, and 

subject matter strands of the foundations courses, he was also successful in 

weaving these themes into his understandings of classroom practice. While in 

his first course he had been unsuccessful in using learning theory to interpret 

his classroom observations, during the curriculum course he had a difficult 

time separating his experiences in the course and his experiences in the field: 

My priorities seem to be changing with each tern varying on what 
I've been focusing on. Because this term I don't even write down 
most of the stuff I observed last term. Like I see it once and then 
I guess it's in my head so I don't bother writing it down, like the 
more superficial things I was looking at last term... Okay like (last 
term) why didn't Bill stop a student who was talking or playing 
(paper) football in the back of the room, something like that. I 
wasn't worried about that this tens. I was more concentrated on how 
he was putting the information across. 

I've almost thought of this class more as going to see Bill and then 
relating that back to class instead of vice versa. Having the class 
and this being the complement. 

When asked to rate the relative importance of field assignments and work in the 

course, Dave rated both a 5 out of 5. He explained that he couldn't go into a 

classroom and get much but of it without the framework and stimulus provided by 

his courses: "I couldn't have made it on ray own." Thus, it was a close 

interaction between the structure of the field experience tasks and the 

structure of the course that engaged Dave in actively examining his views of 
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learning and the learner and their relationship to teaching and subject 
matter. 

Foundations Inr.o methods. Although Oave was beginning to weave together 
the curriculum strands of the foundations courses and to integrate 
them with classroom realities, many of these understandings were still fragile 
and course 'bound as Dave began his spring term methods classes (Science Methods 
anc' Content Area Reading) , Ideas studied in courses were still only partially 
developed and were incorporated into Dave's thieving in ways that sometimes 
seemed more oriented to satisfying course instructors than to satisfying Oave, 
When asked about ideas in the curriculum course that were confusing to him, for 
example, Dave responded: 

I'm still a little hazy about the purpose of "functions of the 
subject matter." I always feel like I'm answering It 
wrong. . .student development, structure, and function. I can do them 
in a specific situation when we're in class but when I'm on my own I 
always have problems. 

These terms and the ideas they represent seemed to be course concepts that were 
not really part of Dave yet. 

But Dave had additional opportunities to explore these ideas in the context 
of planning and teaching a unit about energy flow in ecosystems to his mentor's 
students during Spring term. In enveloping these plans, Dave was required by 
his methods Instructors to analyze the structure and functions of the subject 
matter he would be teaching, to do a preassessment of student understanding of 
the topic, and to write an essay describing how he was going to use these three 
kinds of knowledge (structure, functions, student development) to make 
decisions about what to emphasize In his unit and about which activities would 
be appropriate to help students develop conceptual understandings of this 
content. After his drafts of these sections of the unit plan had been 



approved, he developed daily plans which his course instructors and mentor 
t»5aeher helped him evaluate in terms of how well they would appropriately 
repr«^fj(int rh#* subject matter and connect with learners. After revising the 
plans and teaching the unit, Dave as required to write an essay analyzing his 
own Intended, enacted, and actual currlculura. This unit planning and teaching 
process was the focus of his nethods classes, and all the readings, lectures, 
and discussions were designed to inform the unit planning assigniaent. 

By the end of Spring tern, Dave was talking about progran themes not in 
course -bound contexts but in ways that reflected that he had constructed his 
own understandings of then and that they were a part of hia. Thus, the 
curriculum threads had been even more tightly woven into a cloth of Dave's 
making . 

In describing his image of the ideal teacher (see Table 5), Dave's focus 
was on the learner. Ideas introduced in the learning course that Dave had not 
integrated into his own thinking initially were now the core of his conception 
of good teaching: The ideal teacher involves students actively in their own 
learning, surfaces students' conceptions, involves students in discussing their 
ideas and in explaining their thinking, etc. But Dave's description of the 
learner was not an isolated strand of thinking; it was closely intertwined with 
hia ideas about the subject matter and about approaches to teaching. He rarely 
spoke about learning Issues without also discussing how they related to 
teaching and/or subject matter. For example, his ideal teacher would have 
students do a lot of writing because this actively involves students in 
exploring their ideas and in constructing new meanings. The ideal teacher 
makes subject matter decisions based on real-life applications that will enable 
students to connect with it {prior knowledge) and see its importance and 
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usefulness (functions), Dave's Ideal teacher was no longer simply a carbon 
copy of his mentor Bill, and it was not a list of attributes that he thought 
his professors advocated. Instead, Dave drew from both sources to construct 
this ideal teacher, and he clearly viewed this iaage as a personal goal for 
hiffiself : 



I base my instruction a lot off the students drawing their 
concliislons. maybe to much to the point where they're a little 
bit lost and couldn't make that scientific Inferences. And I 
think Bill believes you should Just tell them what you want them 
to learn right away which I see now is probably a good idea and 
then work, you know, integrate both of our methods. Because I 
don't think Bill, his method of teaching surfaced student 
preconceptions much. He Just tells thea and makes sure that they 
understand his method or his understanding and come as close as 
they can to that. (Interview #4, 6/2/87) 

Most of all, however, I think I will be nwre in touch with what 
we have been studying in class next fall, and with what I observe 
when watching Bill. Now that I have tried to pull everything 
together for myself, I see. more than I over did, how difficult 
it is to teach for conceptual change. Now, however, I have my 
own experiences and mistakes to analyze and seek improvements 
for. (Reflections on Unit Teaching Paper, 5/87.) 

Dave's understandings of program themes In personally meaningful ways was 

also evident in his explanation of conceptual change orientations to teaching. 

When asked in the Intervlesw how he would explain conceptual change ideas to 

someone who had never heard about them, he responded: 

S: Okay. I've done this before (with friends). First of all we 
have to, when I first start talking about this to someone I like 
to tell them, ask them what they think goes on in learning, how 
you learn something and they usually say modeling, coaching and 
fading, not In those words but that's what they mean - well the 
teacher shows me how to do It and I work at it and he helps me a 
lot and then gradually I do it on my own. And then I ask them, 
well what do you have to know to be a good teacher? What does it 
take to really teach someone something? And I talk a little bit 
about loiowlng what they know already, some preconceptions and 
then maybe to show them the flaws in their thinking. You have to 
understand what a student doesn't understand correctly and create 
discontent in their thinking. And then I don't want to make it 
sound like I'm Just telling them the definition of things but 
basically you have to know what a student learned, i^at a student 



knows, what he doesn't know correctly and what he has 
misunderstood, show them, show him a way, In such a way that he 
sees that and then present him with rhe correct way of thinking 
and help him work along to seeing that correct way and seeine how 
it's more useful. 

Thus. Dave completed his first year of teacher preparation and entered 
student teachii^ holding a well articulated conception of conceptual change 
teaching. Building this framework for thinking about learning, teaching, and 
subject matter was a gradual process that required Dave to make significant 
changes In his conceptions of teaching and learning. Early field experiences 
played a critical role in Ais conceptual change process. They were occasions 
for Dave to make explicit and examine his preconceptions, and they challenged 
his current thinking These early field experiences were carefully structured, 
sequenced, and scaffolded by faculty and by the mentor teacher to engage Dave 
in recognizing and resolving important issues and dilenmas in linking 
theoretical and research-based ideas with practical knowledge of the classroom. 



Learning- to -Teach As a Process of Conceptual Change 

Dave-s pattern of change across the first year in the program was typical 
of the 12 focal students in this study. Students entered the program with 
their own conceptions of teaching and learning, identified gaps in these views, 
struggled to make sense of alternative, conceptual change perspectives, and 
nodifi«d their entering conceptions accordingly. Students went through this 
process at differing rates, and they were more and less successful in making 
significant changes in their entering views. But the closely linked structure 
of the field and course assignments was critical in engaging all but one of 



chem In challenging and reconsidering their ovm views in light of the 
conceptual change research base. 

In Dave's case, his entering concerns about whether he wanted to be a 
teacher played an important role in the sense he made of concepts and 
experiences in the learning course. These personal concerns drove his 
Interpretations of course concepts and influenced his decisions about which 
ideas to explore raost deeply. For Dave, the learning course raised questions 
not about learning but about teaching. After this period of question-' ising. 
Dave entered a period of frustration and confusion (conceptual conflict) as he 
was encouraged by curriculum course Instructors to struggle further with his 
own questions about teaching and to raise and explore dileoDsas concerning 
learning and subject matter issues that he had not grappled with extensively 
during the learning course. Dave received critical support in resolving this 
conceptual conflict from a series of, field assignments that were closely 
intertwined with ideas being discussed in the curriculuia course. As his 
experiences in the curriculuffl course and in the field became oore closely 
linked, so did Dave's understandings of ideas initially introduced in the 
learning course. Some of nhe confusion was resolved as he began to put the 
curriculum themes together into a much clearer yet still tentative framei^ork 
for thinking about good teaching. This framework was later strengthened as it 
was transfonaed into a usef - -^ptual tool for planning, teaching, and 
analyzing a unit of In truction. Thus, Dave's understanding of conceptual 
change views of learning and teaching deepened and became more personally 
meaningful as he had opportunities to use them in planning, teaching, and 
analyzing his own instruction. 



Features of Earlv Field Experiences that 
gWPOrted Prospecti ve Teachers' Conceptual Change 

The early field experiences had an important Impact on each of the 12 case 
study students. Analysis of the ways in which the field experiences 
contributed positively to these prospective teachers' conceptual change 
revealed four critical features; 

^- g^^Pire UpH^ betryeen field experiences and currtcul ,ti m themes devftlnp yri 
in fpupd^tpipqy ffOMKgea . There are two ways in which the field experiences and 
the curriculum therae.. of the Academic Learning courses were closely 
Interwoven. First, the Held experiences were carefully designed to focus 
perspective teachers' atrcntclon on curriculum themes being developed in the 
course sequence. Fur each field assignment, students were prepared in the 
Academic Learning couraes to use a particular perspective, or interpretive 
lens, for analyzing the clasar<ioin, Dave and other prospective teachers 
reported that without this p-irspert lv«i they would have observed classrooms 
superficially and would not hav4< "mnm' tho coaiplexities , dilemmas, and 
critical features of teaching for mrwiintual change. Thus, the perspectives 
served an important role in crt'aLin^^ i^ngnltlve conflict for the Academic 
Learning students. 

Second, these links between the curriculum themes and field experiences 
were strengthened as prospective teachers were encouraged in the Academic 
Learning courses to talk and write about their experiences in the classroom. 
In class discussions, the prospective teachers could ask questions that their 
field visits had raised for them about the curriculum themes. Through these 
discussions and through interactive journals, course instructors communicated 
to students that they should be raising doubts, identifying gaps in theoretical 
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perspectives, and caking a questioning seance about theory and research studied 
in their courses. 

The close links between the field experiences and the curriculum themes 
could not have been meaningfully explored by students if the new field 
assignments had been tacked on to the courses as "extras." Instead, the field 
assignments were embedded in the courses and served as the core experiences for 
exploration of course concepts and themes. This was clearly reflected in 
Dave's comment that he viewed the curriculum course as "going to see Bill and 
then relating that back to class". He explained that the course served to help 
hiffi better understand his classroom visits Instead of the other way around. 
Other case study students explained that "you can't really separate the course 
experiences and the field experiences". 

2- Scaffolding of the field e xperiences . The field assignments were 
scaffolded first by the Academic Learning faculty, who prepared students to 
bring particular interpretive lenses to their experiences in the classrooms. 
The faculty initially scaffolded these experiences through the stru'-ture of the 
field assignments and through careful guidance in preparing students to carry 
out these assignments. In thiB field, students received scaffolding from mentor 
teachers who helped students reconsider theoretical and research-based 
conceptions of teaching and learning in light of particular classroom 
realities. After field visits, Academic Learning students received further 
scaffolding from course instructors who reacted to students' experiences in the 
field through class discussions, interactive journals, and responses to 
students' papers. Over time, the nature of this aspect of faculty scaffolding 
changed. In the learning course, for example, faculty reacted to students' 
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field t»xp«ntf»m;t»s by mcouraging students to raise questions and by accepting 
students' ptisj^lings about these questions even if important opportunities to 
link c«urut> idean to the field had been missed. Instructors' coiaments on 
student papyra w*^ro usually in the form of questions designed to encourage 
students to consider alternative views. In the curriculum course, however, 
course ins true tecs' feedback did aore than just raise questions. Instructors 
also clearly pointed out missed connections and gaps in students' 
understandings of course themes. Students were encouraged to revise and 
resubmit papers to address these issues. Thus, course instructors took a more 
directive role, which they felt was necessary given the increased complexity of 
the field tasks. Students were now being expected to use multiple interpretive 
lenses and to begin to see the relationships among these lenses. ' 1 though this 
extra scaffolding was at times uncomfortable for students, it also played a 
critical role in deepening many students' understandings of the curriculum 
themes and of a conceptual change approach to teaching. Dave's difficulties 
with the textbook critique, for example, represenced a turning point in his 
appreciation of the differences between his entering conception of good 
teaching (and good textbooks) and what it takes to teach for meaningful 
conceptual change . 

^' Cumulative nature of the field experlances . Successes in knitting 
together course themes and field experiences and in mentor/faculty scaffolding 
of field experiences were enabled by the cumulative nature of the field 
experiences. The field experiences v^re not isolated experiences but were an 
integrated set that enabled prospective teachers to develop increasingly more 
cofliplex understandings of both conceptual change conceptions of teaching and 
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classroom realities. The earliest field assignnents focused prospective 
teachers' attention on isolated aspects of the classroom, such as an individual 
sttident's learning in one subject area. Later, students re-explored ideas 
about the learner and leaminlg theory in a more complex task that required them 
to analyze the relationship between the teachers' intended curriculum and the 
stud«;mts' actual understandings. Dave and the other case study students had 
quite superficial ur^er standings of cons true tivist views of the learner after 
the initial field assignment, but these understandings deepened as they were 
revisited first in the curriculum course and later in methods classes. The 
initial field experiences in the learning course were essential in beginning 
Dave's conceptual change, but they were not sufficient. The opportunities he 
had over the first year to revisit both the field and program themes were 
critical in enabling him to construct a new conception of good teaching that 
was personally meaningful to him and that he carried into student teaching. 

Multiple strategies for enco uraging student reflection about the links 
and tensions between rheorv/research a nd classroom realities . Another critical 
feature of these early field experiences was the multiple opportunities 
students had to reflect about the links and tensions between theory/research 
and classroom realltie*. Stus'ents wrote in interactive Journals with their 
course instructor in each term across the first year. In the Journals students 
were encouraijed to reflect on dilemmas they faced in coming to understand their 
mentor's classrooms from perspectives discussed in class. The formal papers 
students wrote for courses also were designed to encourage student reflection 
on the links and conflicts between theory/research and practice. Finally, 
students were encouraged to talk in class and with classmates and mentors 



outside of class about these Issues. In his interviews Dave (like most of the 
case study students) talked about the value of these varied opportunities to 
reflect on his developing understandings. He valued what he had learned from 
writing in his journal, and from writing about his field experiences and from 
talking with his mentor, his classmates, and his professors. He did not view 
this writing and discussion as busy work, but saw how much it contributed to 
his own understanding. He talked in each of his Interviews about the critical 
role this reflective writing and discussion was playing in helping hin 
understand conceptual change teaching and in helping hlia understand his own 
learning. In his final interview right before graduation, he identified this 
reflective approach to his own learning as one of the most important 
understandings he had developed from his experiences in the Academic Learning 
Program: 

...to think about how you're changing, you're coming up 
with different things... Because we had to go back and 
analyze everything, we did, so possibly one of the less 
conscious things that we were doing in the program was seeing 
how you developed. . .to clarify it more in your mind and from 
our profs... It helps you to think about your development and 
that we should always be growing, , . 

Conclusions 

The early field experiences in this teacher education program played a 
critical role in fostering significant conceptual change in 10 out of the 12 
case study students during the first year in the progiam. Analysis of these 
cases shows ways in which early field experiences can be truly educative in 
challenging prospective teachers entering conceptions of teaching and learning 
and in deepening prospective teachers' understandings of theoretical and 
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research -based conceptions of teaching and learning. In this model of early 
field experience, learning- to -teach is viewed as a process of conceptual 
change, and field experiences serve as a critical setting for challenging 
prospective teachers' assuaiptions about teaching, learning, and the subject 
matter of school curriculua and for helping them make sense of alternative, 
research-based perspectives. Experiences in the field are designed to engage 
prospective teachers in grappling with the conflicts between traditional 
teaching practice and views of teaching practice suggested by 

theoretical/research-based knowledge. The field experiences are organized as a 
set of field tasks that are carefully structured by faculty and mentor teachers 
to guide students' developing understandings of a few curricular themes that 
are -'^visited and re-explored In increasingly complex ways over time. 
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B. LEARNING TO PLAN AND TEACH 

WITH A CONCEPTUAL CHANGE ORIENTATION 

Prospective Teachers' 
Developing Understandings and Use 
of a Conceptual Change Orientation 
To Planning and Teaching 

Ihe, pyoty^ep; — Prospective teachers' failure to value and uae a conceptual 
change orientation during stu dent taachlnp ; 

The teacher education literature is replete with reports of prospective 
teachers' utilitarian focus dufin^ student toiiching: cheir primary focus on 
management issues, their failure to plan beyond the day-to-day, and their 
tendency to copy the cooperating teacher rather than to draw on research-based 
strategies caught in their teacher education courses (lannoccone, 1963; Fox et. 
al,. 1976; Friebus, 1977; Tabachnick et. al., 1982). Thus, student teaching 
has typically £ta£ been a ciine when students apply research and theory to 
teaching practice. Rather, it is often a time for rejecting such knowledge as 
impractical. 

Such a pattern was identified by faculty as a weakness of the Academic 
Learning teacher education progran in 1985. Although the faculty provided 
opportunities for prospective teachers to develop gradually deepening 
understandings of a conceptual change research base through a 3-4 tern course 
sequence prior to student teaching and although students seemed to have 
reasonable understandings of that research base, there was a large gap between 
the students' understandings and their actions as student teachers. Instead of 
using the conceptual change research as a framework for thinking about 
curriculum, teaching strategies, and student learning, student teachers were 



immediacely struck by how much they didn't know about the practice of 
teaching. From a long list of practical problems that captured their 
attention, the problem that Academic Learning students found «ost salient was 
how to manage the classroom They generally relied on their cooperating 
teachers' behavior in this area. The cooperating teachers typically gave many 
specific tips to solve immediate problems ("Move Janie to the back of the 
room"), without helping students develop a conceptual framework or philosophy 
for thinking about such actions. 

The cooperating teachers were unaware of the program's research base, so 
; they did not encourage Academic Learning students to use that as a source of 
specific teaching strategies, as a basis for planning and reflection, or as a 
way of understanding or addressing classroom management problems. In fact, the 
teachers' beliefs and implicit theories about teaching sometimes ran counter to 
a conceptual change perspective. While the cooperating teachers and student 
teachers focused on day-to-day trial and error solutions to practical problems, 
the Academic Uarning faculty serving as student teaching supervisors pushed 
students to look at the big picture, to think hard about what students should 
be learning, to analyze what students actually thought and understood, and to 
plan lessons that would foster meaningful, conceptual change. 

Thus, the student teaching supervisor and the cooperating teacher were 
often working at cross purposes (Felman-Kemser and Buchmann, 1983), and the 
student teacher was caught in the middle trying to please ith parties. In the 
process, using research knowledge and a conceptual change theoretical framework 
in teaching and using practical knowledge in teaching became set up as mutually 
excliisive alternatives. The Academic Learning students typically came to value 
Che cooperating teacher's practical advice and to reject the usefulness of 



conceptual change frameworks. Good teaching becane synonymous with good 

managing. Practical solutions to iBuaediate problems were highly valued, and 

conceptual change ideas were seen as idealistic and irrelevant to "real" 

classrooms. As one student (Class of 85) described the program after her 

student teaching: "The content (conceptual change) is so hypothetical. It' 3 

wonderful to talk about and beautiful to visualize, but it's not 

practical. It's much too theoretical." (Mattson, 1985). 61X of the Class of 

86 students responding to a questionnaire at the end of student teaching 

de scribed manageflient:, ptactlcal and bureaucratic Issues as their ffiost important 

learning during student teaching and did not mention important learnings in the 

areas of planning and teaching. 

The mentor teacher field cofsponent that was developed and piloted during 
1986-87 was designed to support students in linking their understanding of 
conceptual change ideas with their understanding of real classrooms and 
curricula. The goal was to have students learning simultaneously from both 
research and practice throughout their two-year teacher education program. 
With specially designer? field assignments and support from both faculty and 
mentor teachers/ students would be able to integrate study of conceptual change 
research and the practical knowledge gained in the classroom. We wanted to 
find out whether the development of understandings of the conceptual change 
framework in this integrated way would result in student teachers' valuing of 
that framework and in their ability to use that framework in their planning and 
teaching during the student teaching experience. 



.Impact of thg n^ npoT Teacher Prplect: Changes in Students' Valuing and Us^ r»f 
ConpeP^ual Change Orientation Durin g Student Teact^ ing 

Analyses of 11 case study students' experiences during and after student 
teaching and analyses of questionnaires and group interview data from other 
meabers of the Class of 88 cohort reveal an important shift in Academic 
Learning students' valuing of a conceptual change orientation and in their 
ability to use such an orientation in planning and teaching during student 
teaching. These successes show that it is possible to change the dismal 
pattern of student teaching, but that it requires appreciating the difficult 
and complex changes prospective teachers must undergo and taking a programmatic 
approach to supporting these teacher candidates through chat conceptual change 
process. The case study students' developing thinking and teaching provided 
important insights about what it takes to help prospective teachers make such 
changes . 

V^Xuing of a conceptual c hange perspective . Evidence from a variety of 
sources shows that the Class of 88 students ended student teaching valuing a 
conceptual change orientation to teaching. In contrast with Class of 86 
students, these students did not view the ideas and strategies taught in 
Academic Learning courses as too idealistic for use in "real** classrooms. 
Instead, their responses in both interviews and questionnaires revealed an 
understanding of a conceptual change framework that was much more tempered by 
and linked to reality than the understanding of earlier cohorts. Although each 
student held different understandings of this framework and emphasized 
different aspects of it, nine out of the eleven case study students who 
completed student teaching described the Importance of having a conceptual 
change orientation for thinking about teaching and learning. They aUo 
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acknowledged the complexities and challenges that this perspective implies for 



classroom teaching. For example, when asked to describe their most important 

areas of learning during student teaching, Barbara and Marian talked about the 

Importance and difficulties of teaching for conceptual change: 

Marian: Well, for one thing, I learned that a lot of the stuff 
we learn in the classes now has application, I think. 
You know, a lot of times you sat there and you thought, 
well this all sounds good. But then once you get in 
there and really have to start dealing with the kids, 
then a lot of tiie things start coming a lot clearer, 
like the conceptual change. You begin to see how hard 
it really is to get people to make those changes in 
their minds, and how much planning has to go Into it to 
get it, to come even close and then, you have to 
realize that it's not going to happen overnight, 
either . . . 

Barbara: Another important thing I learned is how difficult it 
Is going to be as a beginning teacher teaching for 
conceptual change. There were days when I thought I 
did a pretty good job of that and then there were other 
days I Just go so bogged down by everything else that 
was due and had to get done that it didn't. It was in 
the forefront of my mind, and that bothered me. I 
learned that I am still excited by teaching, and I 
really want to be a teacher. 

Non-case study students wrote responses to questionnaire Items that 

reflected a similar valuing of conceptual change Ideas along with an 

understanding of how difficult it Is to achieve conceptual change ideals. 

Despite the difficulties these students identified, they did not abandon the 

goal of striving to teach for conceptual change. Rather, their responses 

reflect recognition that they are just beginning to learn to teach and an 

assumption that they will become better able to realize these goals as they 

gain experience. In responding to an end-of- student- teaching questionnaire 

item, for example, 505: of the respondents (n-28) did not list any ideas or 

strategies taught in Academic Learningclasses as being unrealistic. An 

additional 32X agreed that the ideas/strategies emphasized in Academic Learning 
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are realistic and important, but they elaborated ways in which classroom 
contexts (especially tiae constraints) make these goals difficult to achieve. 
Thay also identified ways in which these ideas and strategies need to be 
modified in classroom use: 

l£ejs: Are there ideas/strategies you were taught in Academic ~ 
Learning classes that you think are unrealistic for use in "real" 
classrooms? If yes, give an example and explain why. 



Teachers have schedules and deadlines (unfortunately!) which make 
it difficult to spend a lot of time on one unit. This will 
probably change as I become more experienced and can sanage my 
time better. (Elementary major) 

Most of the strategies were realistic, at least If you look at 
them more for the ol^ilosophy '>f teaching. Every strategy must be 
modified by each individual teacher in each individual school and 
classroom. (Secondary science major) 

I can honestly say that I don't think any of the strategies are 
unrealistic. Not all can be used completely. As I have said, a 
teacher muist take bits and pieces of information from all 
sources. This program seems to be based on valid research which 
gives It a link to the "real" classroom or "real" world. 
Teachers just have to be willing to work harder to use some of 
the ideas. (Secondary math major) 

I'm not sure yet. I think they (conceptual change ideas) are a 
slower method but more effective. I want to pick a school to 
teach in that has less of a time crunch so I can experiment 
more. There will always be curriculum to cover (If this is 
Tuesday, It must be bacteria!), but I don't want to have to match 
4 other teachers on Jan. 15th. I would rather cover what I can 
and back up my slowness with a solid understanding in the kids. 
(Secondary science major). 



Thus, these students acknowledge constraints and difficulties In using a 
conceptual change orientation, but they do not reject it. Only one student in 
the Class of 88 group wrote a response to this question that seemed t 3 reject 
the conceptual change orientation as too idealistic. This secondary English 
. major wrote;- 
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There's a lot of talk about Individual attention, cooperative 
teaching, and constant monitoring for comprehension. After 
student teaching, I've come to the <-onclusion that class size, 
teacher coiapetitiveness, and simple lack of tine sake these 
things impossible. 

IJailig^o ncepcual change frameworks durir.p student teaching . Analyses of 
the case study student data collected during student teaching (interviews, 
claasrooa observations, analysis of unit and lesson planning) focused on the 
extent to which these students shoved evidence of using a conceptual change 
orientation in their planning and teaching. In this analysis, we did not 
expect to find student teachers to be iapleraenting conceptual change strategies 
smoothly, and we did not expect that their efforts would necessarily be 
dramatically effective in terms of student learning. Instead, we vieweJ these 
student teachers as beginn«5rs and looked for evidence that they were attempting 
to draw from the research studied in their courses in their planning and 
teaching, and to reflect on their teaching from a conceptual change 
perspective. In particular, we looked for evidence that their student teaching 
behaviors were different from students in earlier cohorts of Academic Learning 
student teachers. Table 5 presents a list of guidelines that we used to 
Identify student teaching behaviors that were consistent with program goals. 
The left column represents behaviors we looked for; the right column presents 
more tjrpical behaviors that w^ had seen in previous cohorts of student 
teachers. 

Observations of the case stud/ students during student teaching by mentors, 
by student teaching supervisors, and by outside observers along with analyses 
of the students' thinking (interviews, reflective essays) and planning 
(planning documents, interviews) revealed some success stories. Using data 
from these various sources and persons, we identified 5 of 11 of the case study 



students who completed student teaching as strong, positive examples of 



beginning conceptual change teachers. Mentors, student teaching supervisors, 
and observers evaluated these students as teaching, hehaving. planning, and 
reflecting on their teaching in strikingly different ways froia typical student 
teachers: 

Well I think one of the things that I evidenced, you know, that I saw 
evidence of froo her and that I didn't see anything before (with other 
student teachers) was the integration of all of the subject areas all 
the content areas throughout the day. She really did a great job of 
integrating everything, all day. and alaost every day, so that she 
never really taught a separated isolated unit and then her science unit 
soaie things she incorporated, the math and the language arts and things 
all Into it. (Barbara's mentor, '4/14/88 interview) 



She certainly has a very clear understanding of what she wants the 
students to learn. ... And she thinks a lot about that and she is very 
clear about that and she is able to think quite deeply about it. And 
she very much uses the structure of what she wants the students to 
learn and builds around that, the main ideas and so on. And I think 
that's the starting point and then she develops the materials and the 
kinds of activities that she wants to work with and defines the tasks 
that she is going to have the students do and she thinks about those in 
terms of this modeling and coaching and fading aspect. So, and in 
terms of daily planning, she uses then her unit outcomes or you know 
the tasks and main ideas and so on there and she attends and usually 
knows very much where the students are. I mean she gauges where she is 
going next by how they have done with what has been developed to that 
point, and she takes into account the general characteristics of these 
kids. (Barbara's Supervisor, 3/16/88) 



The things that make him a conceptual change teacher are the atillty to 
construct good general unit plans... He has a good sense of where the 
students are... I think he's good at responding to students when they 
say things or do things that indicate coi.ceptuaX problems. He's good 
at, if it's a conceptual problem then he knows about, you know He's 
pretty good at zeroing in on it and figuring out. hey this Is the 
problem they're having and so 1 need to figure out a way of doing 
something about that. When It's a problem that hasn't been defined 
beforehand, you know. It's Just sort of cropping up. Here's this kid 
that's saying something weird, what do I do about It? He's not as good 
In that situation, but hardly anybody is. So those are the things that 
would put him toward the conceptual change end. (Dave' Supervisor, 
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Willie all of these students had typical beginning teacher manageiBent 
pmhlt^ms and while they all at times looked like very conventional, didactic 
Its4ch«rs, H*ich of them consistently made efforts to help students develop 
d£Hi|u^r, conct^ptual understandings of subject matter. In contrast with typical 
^Jtiidont roacht^r^?, oach of tht^He ,*itudent teachers exhibited the following 
hchaviorij on a regular basts and were able to describe these behaviors in their 
inttH*vli:^ws : 

— developed conceptually focused long-range learning goals and 
used these goals to focus on central ccncepts/problems rather 
than trying to cover content broadly and superficially, 

linked daily lesson plans to unit goals and integrated 
concepts across units (even across subject areas at the 
elementary level) 

tried to deepen their subject matter understandings in the 
planning process by seeking out advice from mentors, 
supervisors, and other sources 

revised teaching plans in response to students' responses and 
difficulties 

;/ - provided opportunities for students to be actively involved 
in their ovm learning (not just listening to the teacher or 
filling out worksheets) 

asked students to apply knowledge to everyday events 

used multiple methods to track student understanding 

reflected on their teaching efforts in tekms of tudent 
learning and were willing to acknowledge failures; sought out 
and welcomed opportunities to analyze their teaching and 
students' learning with their mentors/student teaching 
super^risors 

talked about conceptual change as a demanding, challenging, 
but exciting framework for thinking about teaching. 

The unit planning procesa as a kev program experience . What enabled these 

students to value the knowledge nhey had gained from Academic Learning course 

experiences and to act on that kmwledge in meaningful ways during student 

teaching? In the interviews, questionnaires, and group discussions at 

meetings, all three groups of program participants (students, mentors, faculty) 

pointed repeatedly to the unit planning process which was begun in methods 

courses and carried through student teaching consistently by the most 
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successful students. Students and mentors alike identified the initial unit 
planning and teaching experience during Spring of the first year as a 
particularly critical turning point in students' understanding of the 
complexity of planning and executing lessons that run smoothly and also are 
focused on teaching for conceptual understanding. 

Because this group of students differed dramatically from students in 
previous classes in terras of their valuing and use of program goals during 
student teaching, we analyzed the ways unit planning experiences for this group 
of students differed from those of Class of 87 students (the cohort that 
piloted the new field component and were the first Academic Learning students 
to work with mentor teachers). Although the Class of 87 students rated the 
Spring terra planning and teaching experience as important to their growth, they 
did not continue to value and do that kind of planning during their student 
teaching. What features of the unit planning process for Class of 88 students 
can explain its greater impact for this group? 

There are at least three ways in which program experiences were structured 
differently for Class of 88 students, and each of these changes provided 
increased support in fostering students' ability to link their understandings 
of program themes and conceptual change with their classroom-based 
understandings. 

Program themes developed i n the first two foundational courses wer e 
eypUcit;^y Upkgd to the subsequent unit p lanning requirements . Thus, the 
seeds of the unit planning process were sown early, and the ways in which those 
seeds and program themes were related to the unit planning process were made 
more apparent to the Class of 88 students. 
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For example, students drew concept maps on several occasions in the 
curriculum course during the second term in the program to analyze the 
structure of the subject matter content of lessons or textbooks. In the past, 
students viewed this concept mapping and analysis of subject matter structure 
as intellectual tasks and did not see the relevance of this to planning and 
teaching. In the revised field sequence for the Class of 88 cohort, however, 
the purposes of concept mapping were made more explicit and connected to the 
planning process. In the curriculum course, students were encouraged to use 
concept maps to Identify the structure of the subject matter in lessons they 
observed, and to describe ways In which students understood the subject 
matter. In unit planning during methods courses and student teaching, students 
were required to analyze and represent the structure of the subject matter 
knowledge to be taught. Concept maps were suggested as one way of 
accomplishing this, but other strategies were also possible. An important key 
here was using the same language In both the curriculum course and the unit 
planning to describe the purpose of the task: To analyze the structure of the 
subject matter, highlighting central concepts and connections among ideas. The 
following quotes from Barbara, an elementary major, illustrate how her 
understanding and valuing of concept mapping deepened as she linked it to her 
actual planning and teaching, first during a science methods course and later 
during student teaching: 

March, 1987; End of the second term curriculum course: 

B: Because the first two weeks (of the course) sounds like, 



well why are they doing this? It is kind of ridiculous. 
Okay, half an hour more of class, time to go hom^. And (the 
instructor) would keep drawing these concept maps. So 
what? Why would he be drawing these concepts maps and then 
I started to realize why. . .Part of it is, he loves concept 
maps (she elaborates on this),.. One way of really. cjLcarly 
looking at students^ misconceptions and seeing them is 




drawing out how they would map a concept. How they would 
map animal movement. That really helped me when I was 
working on my paper concerning ihe intended and the actual 
curriculums, because I was amazed that this worked. Because 
I had mapped out what I saw the subject to be. and I thought 
that was really neat how all the pieces fit together. And 
then I talked to the students, and I could map out how I 
thought they saw it. And I thought that was really helpful, 
that was a way of organizing new relationships without just 
making it a linear relationship. And that Is where I 
started to see the value of concept maps. And also it helps 
me when I want to see how my understandings relate to each 
other, draw a concept map. (emphasis added) 

June, 1987: End of spring term (end of first year), after unit planning and 
teaching experience in science methods: 
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The cor -^r maps, I can still remember how much I intensely 
disliV „. at the beginning of 205. I thought they were 

ridicu why am I doing this? Once I started planning my 

lessons (in science methods) I quickly saw how valuable they 
were. . .That's what we based our unit plan on. Without that 
c;ot ^^ept map I wouldn't have the objectives that I had. It 
allowed us to str ucture it so it had a pood sequence of 
Ijasasms. We could take one look at the concept map and know we 
knew enough about the content if we knew how things connected 
and interrelated, (emphasis added) 

I: So you. see that as a valuable way that you would use in your 
own planning? 

B: Yeah, definitely. I think I would especially use it in an area 
I wasn't sure of, because through that process I would really 
become aware of wha- thing s I was shakev on. the connections 
and relationships between , (emphasis added) 

March, 1988: End of «tudent ^teaching: 

I: And you mentioned originally, a central focus and the concept 
map as being most important (pieces of the unit planning) to 
, you. Why were those two particularly important? 

B: The central focus because it was like the theme of your unit, 
and you had to seriously think about what the fc- js 
the tinit was going to take, which was good. Anu the concept 
map because, this is so Lunny, because when (the instructor) 
first started doing all this, I thought, "What is this man 
doing?" Now two years later. I think they are great. You can, 
first of all, it forces vou to s it down and figure out what vou 
think the connections are and as vou do that, vou realize what 
you need to wor k on or what vou are not reallv quite sure of. 
And also it gives vou a frame for what vou want the students to 
.e,veTi<:ually pick qp, although usually their concept maps aren't 
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as sophisticated as the ones I do. It is just a really 
systematic way of organizing everything so that the pieces are 
linked together, (eiaphasis added) 

I: As you were planning units this tera, did you find areas In 
which you needed to get clearer on some things? 

B: Yeah. We did a unit, (my mentor) wanted me to do a unit on 

birds, and I said fine, I love animals. Well, for two weeks I 
had my head stuck in every bird book that I could find, because 
I didn't know anything about birds. And I never had studied 
about them, and so I must have drawn, I don't know, eight 
concept maps before I finally got to one that I thought was 
reasonable. But I attempted to do on© at first (before 
reading) - when I looked at it I laughed and threw it away. 

I: So you initially tried it without. .. 

B: Yes. What do I know about birds? They fly, and they have 
feathers I thought, "these kids already know this. I 
better,,," But it was interesting because as I did that, I got 
really excited about it. 

These quotes show that during the curriculum course, Barbara's focus was on 
using concept maps to study students' misconceptions. As she used concept maps 
during science methods and student teaching, however, she identified multiple 
ways in which this tool enabled her to plan and teach more effectively: to 
identify gaps in her subject matter knowledge, to define objectives, to 
sequence and link daily lessons, and to assess student understanding. 

Thus, Barbara was supported in using a tool and a conceptual framework 
(analyzing structure. of the subject matter) initially introduced in the 
curriculum course on repeated occasions of planning and teaching units in 
methods courses and during student teaching. If she had simply been required 
to do a concept map in her planning during student teaching without the prior 
development in the curriculum course, the task would have been meaningless; she 
would not have appreciated how concept maps could help her explore her subject 
matter knowledge, identify gape in her subject matter knowledge, and compare 
expert knowledge with students' cognitive structures. Likewise, if Barbara's 
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work with concept maps in the curriculum course had not been later re -explored 
in the context of unit planning and teaching, she would not have continued to 
deepen her analysis of subject matter in planning to teach, and she probably 
would have recalled concept raapping siraply as a puzzling exercise done in one 
course by one zany professor -.ho "loved concept maps." 

The early "seeds" of the unit planning process played a critical role in 
Barbara's, and other students', eventual success in developing 
conceptually- focused, long-terra plans during student teaching. 

2) Class of 88 studen ts had more opportunities and encouragement earlv on 
to link the unit planning process rn th^ realities of teaching practice . The 
course instructors and mentors played a more active role during methods courses 
and student teaching in helping Class of 88 Academic Learning students consider 
practical issues as well as conceptual, theoretical issues in planning and 
teaching. 

For example, in response to criticisms from previous students and from the 
mentor teachers that classroom management and discipline issues were being 
ignored, faculty membeL^ built these issues into the methods courses and the 
unit planning pre ,ss . In the spring term of the first year as students 
developed *-heir first units, they also read and discussed articles about 
classroom management. In discussing these articles with students, faculty 
members emphasized the importance ot planning meaningful tasks for students as 
a way to avoid classroom management problems , However, the faculty also 
acknowledged that despite excellent subject matter planning, problems might 
develop, and they spent class time helping students understand alternative 
responses to problems and the implications of different responses. 
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In addition to this faculty support, students were required to talk with their 
mentor about management issues. Mentors reviewed students' daily plans for the 
unit and helped students consider many details that would contribute to 
smoothly run lessons: How are you going to pass out and collect materials and 
papers? What will you do if you finish early? How are you going to divide 
students into groups? What will you do if students start playing with the 
materials? How can you help students keep track of the 4 steps in your 
directions? For most Academic Learning students, this was an eye-opening 
experience . 

During and after the unit teaching, students also had opportunities to talk 
with both their mentors and their course instructors about these practical 
issues and ways in which they related to accomplishing unit objectives. 
Mentors observed the lessons and provided immediate written and verbal feedback 
about both management and instructional issues. In the methods courses, 
faculty encouraged students to talk about managem roblems they 
encountered. In such discussions students raised y.plored important 

dilemmas in linking conceptual change ideas to real teaching: If the mentor 
manages the classroom by demanding absolute silence and independent seatwork, 
is it possible to involve students in small group, cooperative work? Is it 
worth trying a new approach with the students in this unit, and what would it 
take to Implement such a change effectively? These and other interesting 
dilemmas were raised in a setting where students could be supported in using 
conceptual change frameworks to explcre th^m. Thus, management issues were not 
viewed as separate from teaching goals and strategies. Academic Learning 
faculty also encouraged students to consider practical as well as theoretical 
issues in their reflective essays about their unit teaching experience. In 
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these essays students analyzed student learning and the strengths and 
weaknesses of all aspects of their teaching - including management issues as 
well as conceptual issues. 

Another way in which faculty helped students deal with practical issues was 
in the structure of the unit planning requirements themselves. The Class of 87 
students viewed unit planning as a tremendously time -consuming, writing 
assignment done for methods classes but impractical to accompiish on a regular 
basis daring student teaching. Thus, they viewed unit planning as a 
course-bound er.crclse. Faculty decided that the extensive study and writing 
that these students had done for their first unit (in methods class) played an 
important role in developing their understandings of the program's curricular 
themes. Therefore, students in the Class of 88 faced similar demands in their 
Initial unit planning experience. However, faculty made clear to students the 
reasons for this extensive writing, and they emphasized that students would 
streamline this process when they were faced with teaching multiple units 
during studnnt teaching. A modified version of the unit planning requirements 
was then used during student teaching for most student teachers. This version 
reduced the amount of writing that students had to do but still focused 
students' attention on key issues in the planning process - analysis of 
structure and functions of the subject matter, consideration of student 
development and prior knowledge, instructional tasks that focused on central 
concepts , etc. 

Thus, in contrast with previous groups o- students who got the message that 
unit Planning was an intellectual, course^oound exercise in designing ideal 
plans, the Class of 88 cohort was actively challenged to consider practical 
classroom issues from their very first efforts to develop and plan a unit. The 
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elementary majors had several opportunities to go through this process prior 
to student teaching, studying raanageroent issues in conjunction wich unit 
planning in their science methods course (Spring of the first year), the 
Interdisciplinary curriculum course (Fall of second year), and their social 
studies methods course (Fall of second year). 

3) Class of 88 stude nts received more scaffolding and support in their 
efforts to plan and teac h conceptual change units during student teaching. 
Analysis of data collected on Class of 87 students during the piloting of the 
new field component revealed that the field experiences were carefully 
structured and scaffolded by both course instructors and mentor teachers during 
the students' first year in the program. However, during their second year, 
such scaffolding was largely absent in elementary students' practicum work and 
during student teaching for both elementary and secondary students. In 
contrast with the notion of "fading" supports over time (Collins, Brown, and 
Newman, in press), we had been suddenly removing the supports at a point in 
time when students faced the most complex task of all: Putting together ail 
they had learned from both practice and study in the context of daily teaching 
and planning demands. The most successful Class of 88 students received 
scaffolding of three different types in their efforts to plan and teach 
conceptually- focused units during student teaching: Scaffolding embedded in 
the revised student teaching pHur-ing requirements, scaffolding from student 
teaching supervisors that focused on the development of unit plans, and 
scaffolding from their mentors, 

Scaffolding embedded in planning requirements during: student teaching . 
As described above, unit planning requirements during student teaching were 
streamlined so that it was reasonable to require students to use this format on 
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a regular basis during student teaching, for each unit they taught, this 
stands m contrast „Uh requirements for the Class of 87 students to plan and 
teach Just one u-.lt using the »ore elaborate requlre^nts. Class of 87 
students reported that the unit planning requirement during student teaching 
was done to please -the program- and did not Influence how they planned on a 
-tine basis, m contrast. Class of 88 students consistently reported that 
Che Planning format guided all their planning during student teaching and would 
continue to guide their planning after graduation. Xhey could taU about the 
various pieces of the planning requirements and their Importance In ways that 
reflected how this process had not been reduced to a set of steps memorised to 
pass student teaching but had been modified and Incorporated Into each 
student's thinking In personally meaningful ways, 

^^^^'ii^^-^^^iimis^M.oLM^MHt pl,no,n, pr,^ The exemplar case 
study students In the Class of 88 group received critical faculty scaffolding 
of their planning efforts both before and during student teaching. Prior to 
student teaching, the Class of 88 elementary majors planned more units as part 
of their .ethods courses than Class of 87 students had done. In addition to 
developing unit plans as course requirements for science and social studies 
methods Classes, the class of 88 cohort also developed two unit plans as part 
of their work In the Interdisciplinary curriculum course the term prior to 
student teaching. Thus, they entered student teaching with at least two unit 
puns veil undervay. m each of the courses requiring unit planning, for both 
elementary and secondary majors, students received extensive support and 
feedback from course Instructors. Students wrote and revised drafts of plans 
and Often met with course Instructors Individually or m small groups of 
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studeuts working on the saiac topic. Course instructors reinforced the 
importance of each piece of the ,)lan and its reason for being included. 

In conjun».*"ion with the revised planning requirement during student 
teaching, the role of the student teaching supervisor also changed. Student 
teaching supervisors* primary responsibility shifted from observations of 
lessons to oversight and support in the development and revision of student 
teachers' unit plans. Because most of the student teaching supervisors were 
faculty who had subject matter expertise in a particular area ard who also 
taught courses in the program, their involvement in the unit planning process 
pushed students to examine closely their subject matter knowledge and to 
develop units that held promise for promoting meaningful conceptual change. 
Thus, the student teaching supervisors spent considerable time at the beginning 
of the terra In unit-planning sessions with student teachers. Observations later 
in the term focused on analysis of the observed lesson in the context of the 
overall unit plan. The involvement of the supervisor in long-term planning 
provided a much richer context for the observations, permitting a single 
observation to be discussed in relationship to ongoing instruction. This 
supervisor support helped exemplar students deepen their understanding of 
conceptual change themes and how to incorporate these ideas into planning. For 
some students, the supervisor's role was critical in pushing them to reconsider 
the usefulness and purposes of the various pieces of the planning priocess. 

Mentor scaffolding. Each of the mentors working with the five most 
successful Class of 88 students had also piloted the field component in their 
work with a Class of 87 student. These mentors contrasted the kinds of support 
they were able to provide their second student with the support given to the 
first student. The Class of 88 students benefited from their mentors' 
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increased knowledge and understanding of Academic Learning Program goals. 
Tftus, these teachers acknowledged that with their first students, chey had 
focused primarily on making sure that they knew the procedures and requirements 
to help the students complete the field assignments. In the process of working 
through the program sequence with their first students, they gradually came to 
understand and more actively support the curricular emphases in the Academic 
Learning Program. Wich the Class of 88 students, this group of mentors valued 
the unit planning process, supported their students in developing plans, and 
were open to Academic Learning faculty members' suggestions about the unit 
plans . 

During unit planning and teaching experiences xluring methods courses and 
student teaching, these mentors provided suggestions about activities and 
materials and reacted to students' overall plans. Once the overall unit plans 
had been shaped and approved, mentors played a particularly Important role in 
reviewing daily plans within the context of the long-range plans. They were 
more insistent in seeing these plans ahead of time than they had been with 
their first student. Seeing plans early enabled mentors to feel more 
comfortable in suggesting substantive rather than just procedural changes. 
Without this daily support of the mentor teacher, the supervisor's efforts in 
the unit planning could not have lasting impact. Thus, student teaching 
supervision became much more of a joint, collaborative process. 
Insights from analyses of less successful students 

While the most successful, exerftplar case study students helped us identify 
Important features of the program, analysis of the students who made less 
progress in understanding and using program themes also provided important 
insights. These cases help us understand ways in which individual student 
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characteristics play a role in the learning- to- teach process and to explore 
gaps in program experiences that -3 re critical for particular students. 

Five of the less successful case study students nade impressive gains, bur 
their use of conceptual change frameworks was not evident in all three aspects 
of teaching, planning, ind reflection/analysis. Each of these cases provide 
different insights into the learning -to -teach process. 

Two elementary majors fit into this category. In the case of Sarah, 
serious difficulties in getting the cooperation of a challenging group of 
fourth graders prevented her from meaningfully implementing some excellent unit 
plans. Despite daily teaching that was characterized by a continual struggle 
to maintain order, this student's planning and analysis of her teaching 
consistently reflected both a valuing of conceptually focused instruction and 
an ability to translate that perspective into meaningful plans. Her case 
raises interesting questions about contexts for student teaching, about gaps in 
the conceptual change framework (particularly in helping students analyze and 
learn to manage the social aspects of the classroom), and about the role of the 
mentor. 

Another elementary major, Teresa, began the program with limited 
understandings of and interest in subject matter. She also entered with more 
simplistic and entrenched views of teaching and less of a disposition to be 
analytical and reflective than the other case study students. Although she had 
further to go than the other students and did not develop deep understandings 
of program thrtmes , she did make Important progress . For example , she had 
assumed fjrom the beginning of the program that hui: mentor teacher was the ideal 
teacher, and throughout her first year she consistently interpreted her mentor 
to be using conceptual change teaching approaches. By the end of student 
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teaching, however, she could analyze ways in which her mentor differed from the 
conceptual change ideal. She also made important progress in recognizing che 
kinds of subject matter knowledge she herself needed to gain in order to be a 
more effective teacher. 

Tom, a secondary science major, in some ways exemplified the ideal 
conceptual change teacher. He had a strong, conceptually focused subject 
matter background, he was able to pick out central concepts, and he used 
concept maps to design appropriately focused Chemistry units. In interviews, 
he described articulately his understandings and use of conceptual change 
ideas, his valuing of the unit planning process, and his emphasis on modeling, 
coaching, and fading (Collins, et. al., in press). However, his actual 
teaching was traditional, and he did net initiate as much analysis and 
puzzlement (either in interviews or seminars) about his students' thinking or 
about his own teaching as we observed in other students. The problems he gave 
students to do were typically not the kind that caused genuine discrepant 
events or required students to struggle to put ideas together and generate 
explanations. Instead, his "problems" were typical textbook- type problems, and 
his way of responding to student difficulties with these was^ to clarify or 
remind students of procedures and steps for solving certain types of problems 
rather than to probe their reasoning and challenge their understanding of the 
procedures. He also did not consistently make efforts to apply the Chemistry 
content to everyday situations and phenomena in the students' realm of 
experience. We have identified three aspects of his experience that might 
explain his -failure to explore conceptual change ideas in deeper ways. First, 
the nature of Chemistry and the traditional high school Chemistry curriculum 
presents more difficult challenges to those teachers who want to take a 
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conceptual change approach. Second, Tom was tutoring and taking a Chemistry 
course during the student teaching terra, leaving precious little time tor 
thoughtful evaluation of students' learning. Third, Torn entered the program 
with the conception that his extensive tutoring and teaching of computer 
programning had already provided him with much of the knowledge he needed for 
teaching, 

Mike, a secondary history major, was also hampered by an entering 
conception that he had little to leaxm from study of teaching and learning. He 
lacked a deep comiuitment to a teaching career, sometimes appearing more 
Interested in coaching football than teaching history. A capable and 
thoughtful history student, he rarely engaged ideas explored in Academic 
Learning courses as being significant and worthy of his time and effort. He 
did not keep up with the readings and journal writing, turned in assignments 
late, and generally tried to get by as easily as posslblfe. Although his 
interviews and unit planning efforts reveal rather superficial understandings 
of the theoretical and research base of the program, he described conceptual 
change ideas as common sense notions that he already knew prior to entering the 
program. Program experiences were not successful in challenging this view 
until hp was required to repeat student teaching. Then M - n to engage 

important issues of teaching and learning. Once he engage^ s, he 

was able to plan and teach meaningful, substantive units. 

Dana, a seconde-y math major with 4.0's in her math courses, was the only 
case study student whose student teaching failed to show any significant 
evidence of at conceptual orientation. Dana still valued and espoused a 
conceptual change approach to teaching, but her planning, teaching, and 
analysis of her teaching showed no glimmers of nsovement from her entering 
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executive-style, didactic view of mathematics teaching. Despite critical 
experiences in the program that challenged this view, these experiences and thi^ 
support she received were not sufficient to change her view of mathematics and 
the math curriculum as a set of rules, or steps, to follow. Trapped by her 
inability to view mathematics conceptually, Dana was unable to use program 
ideas in her teaching. 

These cases of less successful students force us to reevaluate ways in 
which the program could better meet students' needs in learning to teach. The 
case of Sarah, who spent most of her energies during student teaching trying to 
solve difficult student discipline problems, has challenged us to consider 
whether the framework we help students develop for planning and teaching 
adequately addresses the social context of the classroom. Are thera ways we 
can weave issues dealing with social context into the set of program themes in 
a meaningful way? Or should we remove student teachers from such challenging 
classroom contexts? Should we do both? 

Dana, whose entrenched view of mathematics as a set of explicit rules and 
procedures prevented her from building meaningful understandings of program 
themes, has challenged us to think further about ways in which students can be 
helped to understand the subject matter themes of the program. As one step in 
this effort, we are currently piloting and evaluating the impact of a new 
mathematics course sequence designed to help prospective elementary teachers in 
the Class of 89 cohort develop meaningful understandings of basic math 
concepts. In conjunction with this sequence/ students will also develop two 
math units during their math methods course the term prior to student 
teaching. These unitr will then be taught during student teaching under the 
supervision of a matheroa Ics educator as well as the mentor teacher, 
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Conclusions 



Detviiled tracing of 11 Acadeialc Learning Program students' experiences from 
the beginning of their professional teacher preparation through student 
teaching provides examples of successes, partial successes, and failures in 
prograjn efforts to help prospective teachers use a conceptual change framework 
to guide their planning and teaching during student teaching. Because the 
literature has consistently documented the failure of student teachers to get 
beyond utilitarian, day-to-day planning and -caching, we are particularly 
intrigued by the five students in this sample who not only valued conceptual 
change approaches to teaching but also used this perspective in exemplary ways 
to guide their actions during student teaching. In particular, these students 
were successful in developing long-term plans and in fitting daily lessons into 
these unit plans. Such long-term planning enabled these student teachers to 
focus on student learning and to Integrate across subject matters and across 
units within a given subject area. 

Analysis of these cases focused on identifying what it took for the program 
to have such an impact on prospective teachers* planning and teaching. The 
following program features were critical to these students' development and 
conceptual change: ^ 

1. Student understanding and valuing of program goals and conceptual 
change perspectives were developed gradually over time and in the context of a 
unit planning process that encouraged students to link knowledge gained from 
classroom experiences with knowledge gained from Academic Learning courses. 
This unit planning process was integrated into the program as a critical set of 
experiences that started early, continued through student teaching, and was 



structured in ways that helped students use theoretical ideas emphasized in 
courses to interpret and manage practical classroom issues. 

2, Students' efforts to use a conceptual change framework to plan and 
teach conceptually- focused units were carefully scaffolded in each of the 
methods classes and during student teaching by the structure of unit planning 
requirements, by faculty/student teaching supervisor involvement in the unit 
planning process, and by mentor oversight of daily planning within the context 
of the overall unit plan. 

3. Mentor teachers for these exemplary students had gained important 
knowledge of program goals and the unit planning process that enabled them to 
play an active role in encouraging and supporting students' efforts to develop 
and teach conceptually- focused units, They also played an active role in 
helping students consider practical, classroom management issues within the 
context of unit plan developmfmt and teaching. Finally, they provided a 
setting in which there was some curriculum flexibility and opportunity for 
students to try alternative teaching approaches. 

The cases of students who were less successful in using conceptual change 
approaches in their teaching also provide important insights about the 
learning- to- teach process. Two issues growing out of our analyses of these 
cases are currently being more closely examined in ongoing development of the 
Academic Learning Program. First, we are considering ways that we can 
integrate issues about the social context of the classroom (including classroom 
management issues), into a conceptual change fr-.mework for planning and 
teaching. Second, we are continuing to explore ways to provide additional 
support to help students develop the sublect matter knowledge needed to teach 
with a conceptual orientation (particularly in mathematics). 
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This study provides important grist for deliberations about reform in 
teacher education. On the one hand it provides soiae important evidence that 
teacher education caQ change prospective teachers' conceptions of what it means 
to teach well in ways that have significant impact on their beginning teacher 
behavior. After the plethora of reports documenting the lack of teacher 
education impact on student teaching behavior (and our own experiences with 
such lack of impact), it is exciting to have some success stories and to have 
the kinds of detailed data that permit us to understand the web of program 
features that contributed to that success. In particular, our st:udy of 
students' development over time provides a deeper understanding of the ways in 
which key program experiences, such as unit planning and teaching, can 
contribute to prospective teachers* conceptual change. On the other hand, the 
study emphasizes the challenges ahead of us if we are going to take teacher 
education reform seriously. This study provides examples of success, but it 
does not provide an easy formula for successful teacher education. Helping 
prospective teachers develop meaningful, research-based frameworks for thinking 
about planning and teaching requires integratbd programmatic efforts that allow 
students to explore concepts over time in both field and study contexts and 
that scaffold and connect students' journeys between the world of 
theory/research and the world of classroort practice, 
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C. THE ROLE OF SUBJECT MATTER KNOWLEDGE 
IN LEARNING TO TEACH: 

PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS' DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE ROLE OF SUBJECT MATTER KNOWLEDGE 
NEEDED IN TEACHING FOR CONCEPTUAL CHANGE 

A recurrent theme in recent discussions surrounding reform in teacher 
t^ducatipn is the need for increased emphasis on teacher candidates' subject 
' ^'^'i^^fatter preparation. In this paper, we argue for the importance of integrating 
consideration of subject matter issues into all phases of prospective teachers' 
professional preparation, including their pre-service professional education 
coursework, field experiences, and student teaching. 

These arguments are supported by our experience with and study of the 
Academic Learning Teacher Education program, in which teaching for conceptual 
understanding of subject matter is an overarching theme. In this program, 
subject matter is given a prominent role in the learning* to- teach process, 
beginning with students' initial courses in learning and curriculum and 
continuing through methods courses and student teaching. Such integration of 
subject matter Issues In early professional studies enables teacher candidates 
to make sense of ways in which theories of teaching and learning specifically 
apply to teaching subject matter content in classrooms, instead of as 
idealistic goals that must give way to the realities of practice. It also 
enables students to deepen their understandings of subject matter and to 
appreciate the kinds of subject matter knowledge they need in order to teach 
with a conceptual change orientation. In particular , students study the 
structure and functions of various subject matters and the importance '^f being 
able to think flexibly about subject matter in order to represent it to 
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students in a variety of ways. Thus, the program helps students begin to build 
a rich store of pedagogical content knowledge - subject matter knowledge that 
is needed for effective teaching. 

To illustrate the power of examining theories of teaching and learning in 
subject-specific contexts, we describe early experiences in the 
learning- to teach process for three secondary education students majoring in 
English, mathematics, and science. These cases illustrate how prospective 
teachers' consideration and understanding of issues pertaining to teaching and 
learning In their subject areas were essential to being able to act on and 
appropriately make use of the theories and research about learning and 
teaching. As these students examined and explored their own understanding of 
conceptual change teaching and learnin.- in the context of what it means to 
bring about meaningful understanding in their own discipline, they met with 
more and less success in deepening their subject matter knowledge. 

The analysis of these cases will focus on how subject matter themes played 
out for three students in the first two courses in the Academic Learning 
Teacher Education Program: educational psychology and philosophy (first year, 
fall term), and a curriculum course (first year, winter terra). Ways in which 
these early understandings were or were not further developed and evidenced 
during methods courses (first year, spring term) and student teaching (second 
year, fall term) will Illustrate how. beginning with their earliest 
professional study, students can benefit by grounding their learning in . 
specific subject matter issues in order to go beyond mere comprehension of 
their studies and how students can continue to develop their subject matter 
knowledge as they act on their learnings in practice. 



Sublect Matter Focus of th e Learning and Curriculuin Courses 

Both Che structure and the content of the learning and curriculum 
foundations? courses fostered consideration and analysis of subject matter 
issues. Structurally, a subject matter focus was facilitated by team teaching 
of the courses. Each course had 4 instructors, with each Instructor 
responsible for a particular subject matter discussion group (math, English, 
social studies, or science). The total cohort of 65 students (both elementary 
and secondary majors) attended lectures addressing learning and curriculum 
issues across subject areas. However, a significant amount of class time was 
spent in subject matter- focused discussion groups exploring the implications of 
theories of learning and conceptual change research in teaching specific 
subject matter. Each course had general readings for all students as well as 
subject matter-specific readings. 

The content of the two foundations courses addressed understanding of 
subjffct matter in four broad areas. The first area of subject matter knowledge 
fostered in the program is understanding of the structure of knowledge In th^ 
'^^^^^pU^;^f^?^ Understanding the structure of knowledge includes understanding 
relationships arrong concepts and skills within a discipline, and seeking ways 
to help students make and understand connections among central concepts and 
skills. A second area is understanding of the functions of knovledjpe In th^ 
<^ir,^clplln?S. which includes knowing how to help K-12 pupils set and make 
connections between concepts and skills learned in school and their use and 
application in the real world. A third key area of subject matter knowledge to 
be developed is knowledge of student development , or knowledge of how K-12 
pupils develop conceptual understanding of school subjects. This entai.ls 
understanding of the kinds of prior knowledge students of a particular age are 
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likely to bring to a learning situation, how they are likely to interpret new 
knowledge, and ways to facilitate the process of conceptual change in 
students. (See Anderson [1987] f>r a oiore detailed discussion of the three 
areas of knowledge.) A fourth kind of knowledge of subject matter we fosc-ir 
throughout the program is pedagogica l content knowledge , or knowledge of a 
variety of ways to represent subject matter to students to bring about 
conceptual understanding (Wilson and Shulnian, 1987), Having this kind of 
knowledge entails being able to transform disciplinary knowledge and 
understanding in a teaching situation to make it comprehensible to students. 

Understanding of subject matter in these four broad areas was woven 
throughout Academic Learning Program professional studies, giving students the 
opportunity to revisit issues and struggle with them over time. Key subject 
matter issues were integrated into the learning and curriculum courses in two 
ways: through course content (e.g., course readings, lectures and 
discussions), and through course experiences (e.g., journal writing, 
assignments, field visits, and discussions with a mentor teacher). 

Developing Multip le Interpretive Lenses 

A unifying focus for understanding the role of subject i,ter in a teaching 
and learning situation is to think of the relationship among three participant.-, 
in schools: the teacher, the learner, and the subject matter to be learned 
(Sizer. 1984; Bernstein, 1975). In the first year of courscwork in the 
Academic Learning Teacher Education Program, this pedagogical relationship is 
explored by highlighting the role of one aspect in light of iffiplications for 
the other two. Thus, while students learn to use the interpretive lens .>f 
making sense of the learning process to understand how individuals construct 
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understanding of subject matter in their educational psychology course, they do 
so in light of how the teacher facilitates understanding of particular subject 
matter in a classroom. This subject matter focus brings learning theories to 
life by providing a particular instance of learning for an. lysis. Likewise, 
while students learn to use the interpretive lens of analyzing subject matter 
(understanding their discipline and school curriculum) to examine what is 
taught in schools, they do so in light of how characteristics of the learner 
and ways in which the teacher makes subject matter comprehensible shape what 

« 

gets taught and learned. Finally, as students think about ways to teach , they 
must consider the nature of the subject matter to be taught, and ways in which 
learners will Interpret the subject matter as well. As shown in Figure 1, 
courses in the program single out particular areas to highlight, but help 
students understand each area as it relates to or interacts with the other two. 

Thus, across the first year in the program, students gradually develop 
their understanding of subject matter in the four broad areas (knowledge of the 
structure and functions of knowledge in the disciplines, pedagogical content 
knowledge, and knowledge of student development) by considering the 
interconnections among various aspects of the pedagogical relationship. In 
this way, the content of the courses is tightly coordinated across the year. 

Table 4 summarizes ways in which issues associated with the three aspects 
of the pedagogical relationship are explored through course content and field 
experiences across t;-<e first year in the program. For each course, there is a 
particular interpretive lens the students use to explore the interconnections 
among teaching, learning, and subject matter. For example in TE 200C, Learning 
of School Subjects, the main focus of the course is on learning. However, 
issues about the learning process are ,iade vivid and concrete by considering 
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theiB in tvo ways: first in light of issues central to the subject raatter area 
(column A); and second, in light of how they play out in a classroom context 
(columns B and C) . Sets of issues associated with each aspect of the 
pedagogical relationship that are studied both in class and as they played out 
in a classroom context are starred. 

In TE 205C, Curriculum for Academic Uarning, students work on developing 
and using all three interpretive lenses through analysis of intended (planned) , 
enacted (taught) and actual (learned) curriculum in their mentor teacher's 
classroom (Columns A. B. C). They explore subject matter issues such as how 
knowledge in school curricula is structured, and what the functions of school 
subject matter knowledge ought to be (Column A). Subject matter is analyzed in 
relationship to how it is best represented to help students understand it 
(Column B) and how students come to interpret and understand the representation 
(Column C). Later, in the methods courses, students shift from using the 
interpretive lenses for the purpose of analysis, to acting on the knowledge 
they have been developing. 

Thus, the various aspects of the pedagogical relationship are interwoven 
throughout the first year, with the first two courses focusing on teaching the 
students how to use various interpretive lenses to understand key 
interconnections among Subject matter, teaching, and learning. These 
interpretive lenses are grounded in principles of teaching and learning that 
arise out of current research on teaching, and students confront the 
implicaticns of this research in subject matter specific contexts. We turn now 
to describing ways in which three students in the program made sense of these 
experiences, and ways in which their knowledge of subject matter developed over 
time. 
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The three cases illustrate these students' developing understanding of 
subject matter (English, mathematics, science), and enable us to contrast the 
significance of particular understandings for each student in the 
learning -co -teach process. We show how two students were more successful than 
a third student in developing the necessary subject matter understanding needed 
for teaching fc-r conceptual understanding. We also highlight differences in 
the nature of the three teacher candidates' understandings, and differences in 
influences on their development over time. 

Learning: to Teach English: Karen 

Karen is a secondary English major whose story illustrates how program 
experiences helped change her views of the structure and functions of her 
discipline. Important influences on her knowledge growth included: a) the 
emphasis on analyzing the structure end functions of the disciplines in the 
learning and curriculum courses concurrently with visits to her mentor's 
classroom, b) th*j nature of the school curriculum which she analyzed for 
assignments in these two courses, c) the support of her mentor teacher 
throughout the program, and d) the support of her student teaching supervisor 
during student teaching , 

In her first interview (at the start of her studies in the program) Karen 

drew from her experiences as a student to describe the discipline of English: 

English and writing came relatively easy. I could 
understaad the subject, it made sense. I enjoyed learning about 
grammatical devices and used them to improve my writing skills. 
In high school, especially senior English, the literature became 
much more difficult, tfe started to read Shakespeare, then to 
analyze poetry. It was a struggle, but I put the time into it, 
read and reread until some of it sank in. It came with 
practice. Translating Shakespeare line by line wasn't easy at 
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first, but I kept working at ic. When I was finally able to 
decipher an entire passage by myself and really understand what 
it meant, the satisfaction was tremendous, 

Thus, for Karen, learning English consisted of learning writing and 
interpretive skills, and it meant that hard work and practice paid off in the 
end. She did not elaborate on the functions or purposes of learning writing 
and interpretive skills beyond personally enjoying them. She also had a 
limited view of the structure of knowledge in this discipline. English to 
Karen was memorizing poetry, learning grammar rules, writing essays, and 
translating literature so that it could be comprehenc'cJ, Each of these pieces 
of English was described as a discrete chunk that stood on its own as 
curriculum to be mastered. Connections among these pieces were notably 
lacking. 

As Karen continued her study of approaches to teaching and theories of 
learning in the first course in the program, and as she began to visit her 
mentor teacher's classroom and use the interpretive lenses she was learning 
about to analyze teaching and learning in action, her image of the ideal 
English teacher began to change. After reading and discussing three approaches 
to teaching ( Fens termacher and Soltis, 1986), Karen was attracted to the 
llberationist approach because of its emphasis on exploration of ideas and 
understanding of the subject matter. She began to question whether her high 
school teacher's methods had actually been that effective with her, or if she 
jiist did well because she was naturally good in English. She speculated about 
whether other students in the class had been so easily satisfied with the hard 
work involved in memorizing poems or translating Shakespeare line by line. She 
wondered about the potential of discussing the general themes in a play like 
Haalg^ and helping adolescents explore themes such aj the struggle for power, 
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instead of working toward precise translations. She summarised, "The thinking 

stuff now comes back to me. and it's a little bit different than what I 

thought." She began ro change her view of the structure of the discipline and 

saw learning English more than acquiring wilting and interpretive skills. 

In addition, she bepan tn think about the function? of her discipline, or about 

additional ways in which students would use what they learn bey-jnd personal 

enjoyment. Rethinking her view of her discipline caused her to re -evaluate her 

original opinion of her high school teacher's approach to teaching and the ways 

in which other learners cone to understand English. 

During the curriculum course Karen began to think in more specific terms 

about what she earlier meant by "the thinking stuff she wanted to emphasize in 

her teaching, and her visits to her mentor teacher's classroom helped her 

develop and elaborate these ideals in terms of what can occur in a school 

setting. Exploration of the connfc.:cions between reading and writing were 

discussed in the curriculum course, and she had the opportunity to see and make 

sense of those connections in teaching practice. Her view of the structure and 

functions of English continued to change: 

My response has changed since I answered the question 
before. These TE classes, along with some of my English classes, 
have really made ae aware of the value of thinking. I don't just 
mean I'm able to think better now, but I guess I look at teaching 
in more theoretical terms now. Instead of having a "rigid" 
curriculum and teach facts, I think a more flexible, open 
curriculum would be more beneficial. 

She went on to elaborate how she would establish reading and writing 

connections, and horf she now believed that providing for such connections would 

facilitate students expressing their reactions vO literature and help them 

develop an appreciation of it. 
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By her third Interview (at the end of the second course), Karen's opinion 
of her high school teacher had changed even further. She now saw problems with 
how her fonaer teacher's cuiciculura was structured: real structured, right 
from the book, isolated treatment of literature, no choice, no freedom. Thus, 
in tandem with her changing view of how the curriculum should be structured so 
that reading and writing are complementary and reciprocal processes, she also 
changed her view of the learning process. Learning English was not simply 
dutifully following the teacher's directions but instead required much more 
active involvement of the learners. 

By the end of her first two courses in the program, Karen had tried out 
several interpretive lenses in analyzing the teaching and learning process. As 
she tried them out in a subject- specific context, she deepened her 
understanding of }Ai&t she meant by "thinking stuff and irtiat it means to get 
students actively involved in learning about literature. She reorganized and 
restructured her views of reading and writing, drawing from case studies in 
course readings and what she saw in her mentor's classroom to make personal 
meaning of what a llberationist approach to teaching might look like and what 
it means when educational psychologists say that students actively construct 
meaning. Moreover, she worked at restructuring and integrating the isolated 
topics she learned about from her own high school curriculxam so that she more 
deeply understood ways in which the interpretive process in literature can be 
facilitated through written response, 

Karen's planning and teaching during spring methods courses and her fall 
student teaching also revealed her growing knowledge of her subject matter in 
the four broad areas emphasized In the Academic Learning Program. She 
succeeded in integrating what she understood about the structure and function 
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of her discipline to make pedagogical decisions. In her pre-student teaching 
unit teaching experience, for example, she took the topic she had been assigned 
by her aentor (cosipare/contrast essays, a required piece of the district's 
curriculum) and integrated it with students' reading of literature. Writing 
compare and contrast essays was not treated as an isolated skill or event. 
Instead, Karen helped students use these essays as a tool for Interpreting and 
responding to the short stories they were reading. This approach to teaching 
was a dramatic shift from her original image of the ideal teacher's currlcular 
organization. 

During student teaching, Karen was successful in using this new framework 
for thinking about English and the English curriculum to plan and teach in ways 
that went beyond her own experiences with memorizing poetry and translating 
literature line by line. She struggled, however, when she had to take over her 
mentor's geography classes. Until this point, because she was an Enlgish 
major, Karen had focused solely on observing and teaching her mentor's English 
classes, and did not attempt to study the geography classes. Thus, she had not 
had an opportunity to explore subject matter issues in this area. However, her 
student teaching supervisor helped her use the structure/functions frataework to 
organize a conceptually- focused unit on the geography of the Soviet Union. 
Karen struggled to bring this unit alive. Because her knowledge was not as 
deep in this area and because it was much more difficult for her to translate 
what knowledge she did have into appropriate representations for her students, 
her efforts to use chls unit plan were awkward, stilted, and frustrating to 
Karen. Midway through the unit, however, the student teaching supervisor 
observed a marked difference in Karen's sense of confidence, her enjoyment in 
teaclilng, and her general rapport, with the students- When the field instructor 
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asked Karen about this transforniatlon, Karen readily responded, "I see the 
connections myself." She went on to explain that the more she learned about 
the topic herself, and the acre she settled on and developed overall thenes and 
a direction for .,er unit, the better she felt about it. Karen acknowledged 
that she was -meaner" during the first weeks of her unit when she was more 
concerned with getting through the lesson than about what the students were 
understanding. Now she was concerned about whether they saw the connections 
she saw. Karen's mentor also noted that this new understanding of the 
structure and functions of the content enabled her to field student questions 
better. Her field instructor noted instances throughout her subsequent 
teaching where Karen was able to point out to students how each day's lesson 
connected with previous lessons, and what the major themes or "big ideas" were 
that she wanted students to comprehend. 

The struggle Karen experienced in teaching geography is typical of novices 
trying to plan in subject areas where they lack understanding of the structure 
and functions of the knowledge they are to teach. Karen's initial approach was 
to survive and get through the content. But instead of being satisfied with 
that approach, she continued to work on her own understanding of the content to 
the point where she was able to integrate what she knew about pedagogy, about 
the structure and functions of the content, and about what the students knew 
and understood about It. By applying the structure/functions/student 
development framework that she had explored in English for three terms to her 
scudy and planning in geography. Karen was able to replace content coverage 
during the first two weeks of the unit with teaching for conceptual 
understanding during the remainder of the unit. 

This gradual development of knowledge was supported by her mentor teacher 
and university supervisor, who encouraged Karen and provided concrete 
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suggestions as to how to change the direction of the unit. They helped her 
revisit ideas about analyzing curriculum from structure, function, and student 
development perspectives that she had studied In relationship to English. 
Thus, the seeds for Karen's success with the geography unit were planted during 
her first foundations courses. However, support from the student teaching 
supervisor was critical in enabling Karen to transplant those seeds to a new 
subject area and to use that franework to begin to build pedagogical content 
knowledge in a new subject area. The geography unit becaae a critical 
experience during Karen's student teaching because It developed, rather than 
"washed out", her maturing understanding of the kinds of knowledge needed to 
teach for conceptual understanding and because It helped her value in new ways 
the importance of analyzing subject matter for teaching from the four 
perspectives emphasized initially in her foundations courses. 

Learning to Teach Mathemati cs; Dana 

Dana entered the Academic Learning Program with the highest grade point In 
mathematics courses of any of the students in the Class of 88 cohort. In her 
mathematics courses, she had a straight 4,0 and an overall GPA above 3,5, That 
track record might suggest that Dana 4.lready had the subject matter knowledge 
needed to teach mathematics. However, Dana's story is not a success story. In 
this case we illustrate how Dana's algorithmic, rule-based view of the 
structure of mathematics and her limited understandings of the usefulness of 
mathematical concepts did not chang;e sufficiently to iapact on her student 
teaching experience. 

In Dana's first interview her narrow view of the nature of mathematics and 
how people learn mathematics was strikingly apparent. Dana liked math because 



It was neat, orderly, and if you followed the rules carefully you would get the 



right answers. She enjoyed school math because she was good at it, not because 

it enabled her to see the world in new ways or because she enjoyed struggling 

with difficult puzzles and problems or because of its importance in various 

aspects of everyday life. 

I've always enjoyed math because I found it challenging, logical, 
and most importantly, I did well in lt.,,I can easily choose math 
as a class In which the learning comes naturally. 

Dana's view of learning mathematics focused on hard work and determination 

in finding the right form or algorithm to fit the situation and to perform the 

computations carefully to find the answer. This fits with her rule -based view 

of mathematics. She explained in her entry interview: 

I: What would you like your students to understand about 

mathematics that would make them educated people in math? 

D: ...I also think math is something that anyone can do if they 
try. I'll always believe that and it really makes me mad 
when people say they can't do it, because I've always worked 
at it and I can do it. Right when you start off with math, 
if you can always keep up with it and do it, I think 
everybody can do it that way. I'd like to stress that, if 
they keep up with it and they do it and they work at it, and 
get help if they need it., . 

no^t 9m problem that they have. In algebra (for exam ple). 
thpgg'g alVflVS soine kind of form that vou c an follow, if 
thev can lust find that out, even for a story problem. I do 
not like story problems, but some of them like in 
algebra , . .There are basic w avs that vou can just follow 
T^hlPUgh , like let X equal this... If they can see that 
there's a way to do all of them somehow. Also get the 
attitude that if they're in a book or something or if 
they're there, they've got to be able to be learned. They 
can't be that hard for them, if they work at it. (Emphasis 
added. ) 

Her ideal teacher was organized and made the rules and procedures of 
mathematics clear and easy to follow. Dana complained about story problems, 
grudgingly admitting that they were probably important but that they were 
always difficult for her. Dana did not talk about the importance of 
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mathematics for solving real life problems; her view of math was strictly 
limited to the school curriculum she had experienced. 

The first two courses In the Academic Learning program challenged this view 
of mathematics. In the learning course, the structure of mathematics was 
analyzed and related to three approaches to teaching described in the 
Fenstermacher and Soltis (1986) text - the executive, the therapist, and the 
llberationist. Dana found the liberat ionist appealing but not appropriate for 
mathematics teaching: 

D: Well, in a way, the 3 approaches to teaching; the executive, 
the therapist and the liberalist (sic), those are something 
to think about, the way you go about that. Basically, I 
agree more with the executive In a way. There are some 
other things that, I can reaeraber thea saying a lot, but 
it's more for elementary classrooas in a way, letting the 
kids explore on their own. . In secondary, like teaching 
math, I don't see how you could do soi^thing like that, in a 
way. t Chink the executive is what you'd have to use 
because you have to kind of Just give information. Sure, 
I'm willing to help out, you know, give those students extra 
time, as much as they want, but as far as the classroom 
time , , , 

I: So describe for me a little bit, how you characterize the 
executive approach to teaching. 

D: They would read the book, you know, plan out how they're 
going to do their lesson, and then just follow that 
approach. You use mostly the book and stuff, you know, 
bring other stuff, you have other exaaples to show, and then 
give tests, and grade on that. AJnswer questions if they 
have them. You don' t have to go strictly by what you plan 
if the students have more questions and you're willing, then 
that's fine. 

In the curriculvuB course, Dana's instructors continued to challenge this 
view of mathematics and the mathematics curriculum. Through readings and class 
discussion, they provided alternative ways of thinking about the structure and 
functions of mathematics. Dana read a case study of a teacher who shifted from 
a procedural approach to teaching math to a conceptually -focused approach 
(Hadsen>Nasbn & Lanier, 1986) . This appealed to Dana, and she recognized that 



her own view of the ideal marh tPaehir wats quite limited. But It was difficult 

for Dana to use this conceptual orientation Jn analyzing her mentor's teaching 

and curriculum. In an assignineiit Jn which she was to focus on alternative 

representations used by the menl:or teacher, Dctna wrote in her paper; 

Wilson and Shulaian discuss how teachers use different 
representations to explain their subjects. In some subjects, 
though, it is harder to come up with different representations 
than others. Mathematics, for instance. Some things in 
matheiaatics can only be ©Kplained In one way. 

While Dana's laentor was Impressed with her academic success In math, Dana's 

Instructor In the currlculua course was frustrated with her superficial 

understandings of mathematics. He recognized that while Dana could use the 

language of conceptual change, her understandings of it were not deep because 

she could not shift her understandings of mathematics Itself. He pushed her 

hard to reconsider her statement that "some things in mathematics can only be 

explained one way." While other students in the class were experiencing 

important insights and were able to translate these Insights into their 

analyses of typical mathematics instruction (in their own high school and 

college math courses as well as In their mentors' classrooms), Dana kept trying 

Instead to figure out what her Instructor wanted. She was not used to getting 

low grades, and she worked hard to rewrite papers and to meet individually with 

the instructor In order to raise her grades. In the interview at the end of 

the curriculum course, she reflected on the struggle she had had in getting 

through that course. In the process of the interview, she seemed to be putting 

together some of the Ideas and recognizing how difficult it was going to be for 

her to become a conceptual change teacher. She valued this image of the Ideal 

teacher but doubted that she could achieve it. 
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Unfortunately, her unit teaching experience spring tern did not succeed in 
building on the very tentative and fragile growth she had experienced during 
the curriculum course. What Dana needed at this point was concentrated support 
in developing a conceptually -focused unit and in analyzing how the unit could 
be taught in a conceptual vs. a procedural way. Instead, Dana received advice 
on her unit fron a variety of people - her mentor teacher (whose own Ideas of 
conceptual change teaching were Just beginning to develop) , her methods 
instructor who was unaware that this was a student who needed extra support, 
her content area reading Instructor who recognized Dana's needs and pushed her 
to think about structure, functions, and student development but who did not 
have the nathenatics background to figure out how to teach about matrices and 
determinants with a conceptual orientation. Dana, on her own with just bits 
and pieces of advice, was unable to figure out a conceptual approach to this 
\init. Perhaps if she had been assigned to teach about fractions in a middle 
school setting like some of her classmates, she might have been able to plan 
and teach with a conceptual orientation and to begin to learn that there are 
alternatives to algorithmic, rule -based approaches to teaching math. 

Instead, Dana's unit teaching and htiT subsequent student teaching were 
primarily imitations of the kinds of teaching she had experienced herself and 
that her mentor teacher also was most familiar and comfortable wltli. Although 
she could give lip service to the importance of concepts, they were seldom used 
as tools during her practice teaching. Instead, she relied heavily on memory 
as the intellectual tool that gets one through mathematics, and she 
communicated this to her students. On one of her tests a third of the class 
incorrectly solved x"* as equal to x^^. Dana cha.stised students for 
being careless and not remembering that you add rather than multiply 
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exponents. A conceptually- oriented response could have been. "What does 
mean?", to which students would have readily replied "x as a factor 4 times" 
and then realized that '•x was a factor 7 times". In Dana's executive approach 
to teaching, students watched, listened, responded, and did assignments - the 
proxy for learning - and were encouraged to "remefflbtBr" . 

Dana's student teaching supervisor pushed her to think abou- ^'hat sense 
students were aaking of her rule-based approach and of her frequent admonition? 
to them to be careful and t< stop making careless mistakes. How did she know 
they were careless mistakes versus conceptual misunderstandings? Dana became 
tense about these challenges, and she worked hard to develop one unit that 
incorporated a more conceptual orientation, using algebra tiles to represent 
multiplication and factoring of polynomials. However, Dana saw this unit as a 
requirement completed to pass student teaching and to get a reasonable 
recommendation from her supervisor, not as an opportunity to explore the 
problems with her patterns of Instruction. 

Dana sensed that she was not meeting program goals , but both she and her 
mentor teacher were satisfied with her accomplishments. Dana pointed to her 
strengths: she was a hard worker, she was willing to meet with students after 
school to help them, she was organized and pre.nented things succinctly, and she 
was patient. She recognized that she was unable to anticipate in her planning 
the kinds of questions students would ask or the kinds of things that would be 
difficult for them. But, instead of recognizing this as an important problem 
in the depth of her subject matter understanding, she reassured herself that 
she would quickly learn about students' problems and difficulties as they 
raised them In class. Experience would be her teacher. She felt cor^iident 
that she could address students' questions as they cane up; however, analysis 
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of her responses to students during student teaching shows the same old pattern 

of telling students the rules, reminding them of the steps. Dana did not help 

taem understand why those steps reade sense or encourage them to explore other 

ways of making sense of problems. And although Dana remained least confident 

about her ability to understand the ftinctions of the algebra she was teaching, 

she did not struggle to help students understand how this knowledge was 

useful. When story problems came up In the text, Dana approached them 

apprehensively, carefully working out the solutions to each in detail ahead of 

r 

time. Being sure she had the correct solution was the primary focus of her 
planning for lessons that Included story problems. She had students coaplece 
the story problems given in the textbook, but did not extend these or generate 
ddditlcnal examples. 

Dana coiuple ted student teaching without making a significant shift in her 
understanding of how the school mathematics curriculum could foster conceptual 
understanding instead of Its typical focus on memorization of rules and 
procedures. Dana graduated in Spring, 1988, with 4.0's in all but one of her 
mathematics courses. Her success in using an algorithmic approach to 
mathematics st(«dy was clearly one factor that made conceptual change so 
difficult for her. In addition, her ingrained way of thinking about 
mathematics was not challenged by her mentor teacher's practice or thinking. 
The curriculum In her mentors' classroom - high school Algebra II - did not 
provide an accessible context in which Dana ould easily explore oatheisatics in 
a conceptual way. Finally, the support she received from various university 
faculty was only successful in raising doubts in her mind that could be 
smoothed over by getting through her lessons. This support was not enough to 
enable her to recognize that she needed to work hard to change h«r 
tinders tandings of mathematics so that her lessons could inprove. 
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in retrospect U appears that the concapelon of „„he«aclcs, includtn, th. 
teaching and learning of «.the»atic,, that Dana brought with her Co 
professional education studies and upper division studies in ^thes«tlcs «as 
ehe Single „ost influential variable in her learning to teach. .lrh„.^ 
education studies and so« of her «the.atics courses tooV her on trips away 
f". this b.,i™,i„g conception, she has steadfastly returned fro. each Journev 
With the original conception relatively unchanged. 

tS^rntnn to Tearh p^,..^ 

in contrast with Karen and Dana, Dave began the teacher education progra« 
with a fairly rich sense of the structure and functions of his discipline. 
Although it was clear that he so«ti,es „ade it through tough biology courses 
by «-orizi„g a lot Of infon«tion without fitting it .11 i„co so« conceptual 
fra.,e„orfc, Dave valued and strove for conceptual understanding of his subject 
and saw biological knowlecge (both his o™ personal taovledge and ^ovledge 
Within the discipline, a. constantly changing e„d growing. He reflected an 
understanding and valuing of science and bloiogy that went beyond a simplistic 

View of science as an orderly set fa,.#.„ j 

n oraeriy set of facts and a prescribed, algorithaiic 

scientific method: 

ihl?: goXf ?hinr??""r""« '««^""n«'.« 

^V'l^ng on- inings I've always wondered Ahmir ti- 

nave's understanding of the conceptual structure of biology was integrated 
with hi, understanding of the functions of biological knovledge. In his entry 
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Interview, for example, he talked about biology as being "the Ideal thing to 
teach because It's so related to kids' evtryday world and so related to things ^ 
they fflight wonder about" . 

Thus, Dave began his teacher education study already holding a risasonably 
coherent and rich structural understanding of his subject matter. He also saw 
biological knowledge as having a variety oC liaportant functions, including the 
power to explain many aspects of everyday life as well as to enable a deeper 
appreciation of the beauty, complexities, and wonders of the natural world. 
Dave was clearly confident that he knt<w his subject well enough to teach it to 
the middle school students in his mentor teacher's classroom. During his first 
visit to the classrooiB, this confidence was reinforced and his attention was 
quickly drawn to other issues. 

Sarlv influences on Dave's c hanging views . Throughout his first- terra 
teacher education experiences In the learning course and the classroom field 
assignments associated with it, Dave's attention was focused on issues other 
than subject matter. The discussions In the course about the nature of 
knowledge and loiowledge growth in the disciplines were not the issues Dave 
raised in his journal writing, in his written analyses of his field 
assignments, or In the Interviews. Instead, he thought a great deal about the 
three different approaches to teaching - the executive, the therapist, and the 
llberatlonist - being discussed in the course (Fenstemacher & Soltis, 1986). 
He used this framework to analyze his mentor teacher's practice and to help him 
confirm his personal decision to go into teaching instead of medicine. While 
the course highlighted learning as the primary interpretive lens for 
understanding teaching and subject matter, Dave used a teaching lens to look at 
the coursiB readings and his mentor's classroom. For exaisple, he was interested 
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In student behavior and how the teacher responded to disruptions. Why didn't 
the teacher stop the kids In the back of the room froa passing notes? But he 
attended very little to the subject matter being taught except to coaunent on 
how reassuring it was to realize that this was content he felt comfortable with 
and prepared to teach. 

However, subject matter did not long remain in the background for Dave, In 
the curriculum course in the second term of the progran, Dave's subject matter 
confidence was shaken as he came up against the difficulties of translating 
subject matter understandings into knowledge for teaching. During this course 
Dave began a struggle that continued through his student teaching and that he 
has defined as a long -tern goal for hiaself as a teacher. The struggle 
centered on the development of what Wilson and Shulaan (1987) and others call 
pedagogical content knowledge. Ihe structure of the curriculum course and its 
associated field assignments stimulated Dave to develop a new appreciation for 
the kinds of subject matter knowledge he needed in order to transform his owti 
understandings into representations that would help his students develop 
conceptual understandings of biology. 

The issue of transforming subject matter knowledge for teaching, or 
pedagogical content knowledge, was the primary interpretive lens that Steve 
used in his visits to his meitor's classroom during the curriculum course. 
Although Dave focused on these subject matter Issues and early on acknowledged 
the difficulty of portraying scientific ideas to students , he reoained 
confident early in the term that he could do thlr. fairly easily. He talked 
about how he felt confident to explain concepts to students, that It was mostly 
the specifics and details that he would need to brush up on. Developing 
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appropriate representations was iiiportant to him, but he did not view ch?s as 



particularly difficult to do: 

I: Suppose you're going to teach a unit like this (about food 
chains), before you consider yourself actually ready to teach 
them that, what kinds of thiiigs would you have... 

D: First of all, I'd go through and make sure I know the concept 
very well, and I'd study all the parts of that, and I'd 
probably make out a list of exactly all I wanted thea to get 
out of it, and the different representations that I could 
use, I could think about that a lot, but I think I'm a lot 

fre^ter PT> ^P9Pi That's the wav I've always been, in 

creating analogies right off the soot deoen dlng on the 
misconceptions of t he children . (Emphasis added.) 

By the end of the curriculum course, however, Dave had developed a much 

deeper understanding of the difficulty of translating subject matter knowledge 

into useful representations. In contrast with his earlier view that he could 

develop representations "on the spot", Dave had a deeper appreciation of the 

difficulty of representing subject matter in ways that would connect with 

students: 

D: What we're talking about this term really shook me up because 
I am confident in my knowledge, but how to put it across so 
that the students will understand it? Not just that they'll 
memorize it... With the many different representations, what's 
the best way to do it? Because it's so hard when I can ."sit 
there and think forever and it just comes to (ay mentor 
teacher)... What we're talking about now is how to put the 
information to students in a way that they can understand it 
and comprehend and put a picture in his mind of what you're 
trying to teach hia before 'leMl understand it. We're 
discussing the complexities that go into it and the different 
ways in which it can be done. Thinf,s I never thought 
about ... 

In analysing his mentor's intended, enacted, and actual curricula Dave 
developed critical insights about the kinds of sub J set matt«r representations 
that promote student understanding. He reports being "surprised", ^shocked** 
and "frustrated* to find out that students in his mentor's class were not 
developing the intended understandings, pave started to realize that despite 
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his mentor's skill in telling good stories to illustrate concepts, he did not 
use enough different representations to change students' misconceptions. In 
his interview Dave talked about ways in which his image of the ideal teacher 
was now much taore "in depth", and that Che new pieces in his iaage had to do 
with subject matter and connecting subject matter with students' ways of 
thinking and learning: 

Well, for me, an ideal teacher would be someone who really knew 
their subject matter and knew Uow to put it across to their 
children, who could read their children well, and knew what kinds 
of questions to ask to check for understanding. 

You have to know what you're talking about, you have to have 
everything clear in your mind to begin with. And It seemed to me 
you have to know a lot more than just what you're teaching in the 
subject. You have to know what you're leading up to and 
hopefully you want your students to understand It at the level 
that you do so that they can branch off more and, this is later, 
this is working towards a goal, but so they can branch off and 
know more complex things. And you have to be able to have a 
workable knowledge to identify misconceptions. Both In seeing 
what mistakes you made when learning it and how you solved them 
and how you, what seemed to be going on with other people. A lot 
of people misunderstand things. Unless you have that thorough 
understanding you won't be able to do that. 

Pflv^'^ leamlnE from practice. Dave's understandings of the kinds of 
knowledge needed to develop rich pedagogical content knowledge continued to 
deepen as he began to teach, first during the spring term methods courses and 
later during student teaching. Dave's journal recounts the struggles he faced 
in planning and teaching a unit about energy flow in food chains duri"^ che 
spring term methods course. This was a topic he talked about in his earlier 
interview (see page 103) as one that he would feel very confident teaching. 
Now, however, be began to realize how difficult It is to come up with good 
representations. He was particularly impressed with the need to come up with a 
variety of representations and to surface students' ideas and mf conceptions. 
In his analysis of his unit teaching, tie mentioned several times the importance 
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of having exaisples, stories, and different '.-ays of presenting concepts planned 
ahead of time: 

Throughout the week all I could think about were different ways 
of presenting my material so my kids would understand it. 
Sooetlmes I succeeded in this task, sooetlmes I failed. 

When asked whether he felt like he needed more knowledge about food chains 
to teach the unit effectively, Dave's response was not that ho needed more 
knowledge, but rather that he needed different kinds of knowledge: "Examples 
are really hard to come by and trying to have a storehouse of representations". 

In the contex*: of student teaching the following Fall, Dave relearned and 

extended these lessons. Early in the term, he planned ano taught units using 

an Academic Learning Program planning format that emphasized program themes 

about the structure and functions of the subject matter and about student 

development. However, as Dave recoimts his experiences, these issues were not 

prominent in his thinking during the first half of student teaching. Instead. 

he focused on manpging student behavior and maintaining students' Interest and 

attention. However, by the end of the term these issues had been resolved and 

were of secondary importance to him. The most important learnings for him 

during student teaching related to pedagogical subject matter knowledge: 

I: Describe the most Ijaportant things you've learned this term 
from your student teaching. 

D: No matter what you have to have a common thread in what 

you're doing. Relate everything back to that mainstream of 
what you're trying to get across to the kids. I can see that 
everything I do right now I try to tie it in. It won't bug 
me at all to spend .six or seven minutes on one certain thing 
to tie It all back in to everything we've done so 
far. . .Because I'll ask a question, maybe an application 
question, and I can see where all the loopholes were where I 
missed. I had an incomplete concept map if you want to 
describe It that way. You have to be really specific. I 
learned that you can't assume, that the kids knw something or 
that the kids are going to make this connection. 




Despite direct efforts by the university student teaching instructor to 
encourage Dave to make these kinds of links between the subject matter and the 
students. Dave identified a student conaaent as having heightened his awareness 
of these issues. Apparently, this student comment caiae just at a moment when 
Dave was ready to set aside management and procedural issues as his primary 
focus and was ready to reconsider in a new light ideas studied in his first 
year in the prograa: 

D: I think right now I'm tying everything back really well. It 
clicked, one day I remember it clicked. We were doing cell 
parts and a student, not even I, said "life activities". And 
that clicked, thac I've got to connect everything back. I 
was teaching each unit separately, and he said, "Well they 
have to perform the life activities". It just cane up in 
class. So I asked, "Well, what does it mean for a cell to be 
alive?" And from then on, I don't know what I would have 
done if that didn't happen... Now I tie everything back. 

Thus. Dave became concerned again with issues about the structure of the 

subject matter and how to best represent that in his teaching. He thought 

about this issue in new ways during student teaching, extending his ideas about 

the importance of relating ideas. No longer were these ideas bounded to a 

given unit as he had done in the spring term teaching assignment , From his 

teaching practice. Dave learned to extend these notions beyond the unit level 

in order to connect ideas between units. 

In talking about his Ideal teacher and ways in which his Image rf the ideal 

teacher changed as a result of the student teaching experience, Dave showed a 

new appreciation of the relationships between teaching, learning, and subject 

matter. He ended his student teaching experience still struggUtig with the 

difficulties raised a year earlier In the curriculum course about representing 

subject matter in ways that will connect with students and help them through 

the process Of conceptual change. At the end of student teaching, Dave seemed 
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ro value the Importance of continuing to struggle with these Issues, reflecting 
an tipprncLatlcin that learning to teach for conceptual change is a complex and 
ongoing process that requires careful attention to rich subject matter 
knowledge , 

I: Are there any wpys In which the student teaching experience 
has changed your liaage of the Ideal teacher? 

D: ...Subject matter knowledge too, I think that's changed a 
lot. No matter what, you don't know enough about something 
to answer every quastlon the way it should be answered. It's 
hard soBetiiaes. I go, "Well, if you guys knew about this," 
and I'll try to explain It to thea, but there has been a few 
questions where I feel even though I tried to sliapllfy It, 
that explanation wasn't good enough. I dltbi't know enough 
about something to put it in terns that they would 
understand. I could explain it to sofflebody else, another 
college student, but not to the kids because I didn't 
understand it enough. Does that make sense? 



Discussion and Conclusions 

There are several significant contrasts in the nature of the teacher 
candidates' developing understandings across the cases, and in Influences on 
their learning. Although all three case study students had done well in 
courses in their respective majors, each student entered the program with a 
different level of understanding of the structure and functions of knowledge in 
their disciplines. Dave understood and experienced the value of conceptual 
understaTidlng in science when he entered the progran, and Intuitively 
understood the links he wanted his pupils to make between their school learning 
and its application to the world around them. In contrast, Karen and Dana's 
prior knowledge and experience with English and matheinatlcs reflected limited 
views of their disciplines that required developing new knowledge and 
understandings of the structure and functions of their disciplines if they were 
to learn to help their pupils go beyond personal enjoyment at being "good af 
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chelr discipline. Thus, the starting points for learning to teach subject 
natter varied across these cases. 

Different features of the teacher education program were salient for 
different students' knowledge development as well. For example, in contrast to 
Karen, discussion of subject matter issues was not particularly significant for 
Dave during the learning course, because his view of his discipline fit with 
the views discussed in the course. However, when he was confronted with 
understanding and analyzing various ways to represent subject matter to promote 
conceptual understanding of scientific concepts early In his profe-sslonal 
studies (in the curriculum course), his initial confidence In his subject 
matter knowledge was shaken. Through his analysis of curriculum in his mentor 
teachers' classroom, he gradually discovered that although his mentor teacher 
shared his goals of teaching for conceptual understanding, this teacher Uld not 
strive for developing multiple representations of the subject matter to 
facilitate active student Involvement In the learning process. For Dave, 
developing his own pedagogical content knowledge so that he could go beyond 
merely explaining concepts was a particular challenge that continued on through 
his student teaching. 

Once Karen had redefined her views of what it means to teach English, and 
once she could elaborate that view and see ways to connect reading and writing 
as reciprocal and complementary processes, she had little difficulty developing 
strategies and representations to help students make such connections in her 
Language Arts teaching. For Karen, the early focus on approaches to teaching 
In a subject-specific context helped her rethink her views of the structure and 
function of knowledge in her discipline. Her pelagogical content knowledge 
development flowed fairly smoothly and seemed like a natural process for her, 
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She often coiWBented thac she saw the course readings as elaborating the ideal, 
and her mentor teacher's practices as an exanple of how the ideal can become a 
reality. Thus, her ♦'ield placement and field assignments were a perfect place 
for her to deepen her understandings of the areas of subject matter knowledge 
she needed to develop. Yet when she needed to impleiaent her teaching goals in 
a subject area with which she had not thought out the structure and function 
(geography), she was initially at a loss to develop teaching strategies. It 
was only when she used her pedagogical knowledge of English as a framework, 
coupled with deepening her understanding of the structure and functions of the 
geography content, that she was able to develop strategies that promoted 
conceptual understanding of the geography content. This process required a 
great deal of encouragement and support from both her university supervisor and 
her mentor teacher, but she came away from the experience with an overall 
understanding of the importance of examining the structure and functions of 
subject matter as part of developing planning goals. 

Oana maintained her initial views of what it means to understand 
mathematics throughout her experiences in the program. Since, for her, 
understanding mathematics continued to mean learning the rules for solving math 
problems, her teaching strategies during her unit teaching in methods and in 
her student teaching reflected that view of the structure and function of 
mathematical knowledge. Her efforts at developing pedagogical content 
knowledge consisted of constructing more organized ways to explain the steps 
and rules in working through problems instead of developing multiple ways to 
represent mathematical concepts to pupils. Despite the strong support she 
received during the curriculma course in analyzing the structure and function 
of the mathematics curriculum, she did not let go of her initial view of the 
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discipline, and was therefore unable to make sense of alternative ways to think 
about teaching goals or about teaching strategies. 

A possible explanation for the lack of change in her thinking is the nature 
of the currlculuiB in her field place«ent. The topic of algebra is a 
particularly difficult one for teacher candidates to work with to understand 
what conceptual understanding means for pupils. It takes a great deal of 
rethinking about the nature of algebraic concepts and their relationship to the 
field of matheoatics to get beyond teaching for procedural and coiaputational 
facility. Moreover, Dana did not have the benefit of seeing her mentor teacher 
model teaching for conceptual understanding, so her initial views of teaching 
and understanding mathematics were reinforced in that setting, not challenged. 

The development and maturation Karen and Dave experienced would no>!; have 
been possible without consideration of subject matter issues in their early 
professional studies. By developing and using the interpretive lenses for 
making sense of subject matter content, learning processes, and teaching for 
conceptual understanding of subject matter, these students had the opportunity 
to repeatedly struggle over time with key issues in their disciplines. They 
needed these Opportunities to revisit and rethink important issues with 
guidance and support from program faculty and their mentor teachers. Thus, the 
prograaaaatic nature of the field assignments and content across the early 
professional studies was central to these students' gradixally deepening 
understanding of knowledge in their disciplines. 

These cases suggest that if teacher educators are going to treat seriously 
subject matter issues in professional studies, these issues need to be 
integrated throughout all professional studies, Including early experiences 
such as foundations courses. Early studies of schooling, teaching and 
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learning should not be created as general areas of study, leaving subject 
roatter issues to methods courses or student teaching. Our findings indicate 
that early and programaiatic analysis of links between professional studies and 
teaching practice in subject- specific contexts has helped many of our students 
develop knowledge of their disciplines in four critical areas. 
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D. BECOMING A REHJICTIVE TEACHER 
OF SUBJECT MATTER: 

PROSPECTIVE TEACHERS' DEVELOPING UNDERSTANDING 
OF REFLECTION IN THE LEARNING -TO -TEACH PROCESS 

Introduction: Understanding and Using Reflection in 

Teacher Education 



The tens "reflection" comes up repeatedly in the teacher education 
literature as a way of helping prospective teachers learn to teach. However, 
its particular meaning and use varies across teacher education prograns to such 
an extent that it has become more of a "slogan" (Listen & Zeichner, 1987) than 
a well developed concept or tool for learning- to- teach. Moreover, there is a 
range of views embedded in teacher education programs regarding the role 
reflection plays in good teaching, or what it means to be a "reflective 
teacher." Recognizing this lack of Integration of the meaning of the terra and 
use of reflection in the learning- to- teach process and in teaching actively, we 
studied prospective teachers' developing understandings of and use of 
reflection in the learning- to- teach process in the Academic Learning Teacher 
Education Program at Michigan State University. Our close study of 12 case 
study students across a two-year learning- to- teach process enabled us to 
describe and explain ways in which reflection is a useful tool for helping 
these novices understand and act on a conceptually coherent view of teaching 
and learning. 
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The purpose of this paper Is to describe our view of reflection end 
reflective teaching as It is embedded tn the learning* to -teach prjcess over the 
course of students' two-year undergraduate program, and to illustrate how 
reflection is used systematically as a tool for helping students develop 
understanding of specific program thenes and concepts. We argue that in order 
to become reflective teachers who act on their developing professional 
knowledge base in appropriate ways, teacher candidates need to understand and 
value ways in which the reflective process is more powerful when it is guided 
by a professional knowledge base. In addition, students need repeated and 
varied opportunities to reflect on specific aspects of that knowledge base to 
develop their capabilities and disposition to reflect. 

This description, illustrated with examples from our data, shows how 
reflection can be move than a mere slogan, and can be used in a conceptually 
coherent and programmatic way to facilitate the learning- to -teach process. 
Integration of the pygg^^s and content of reflection across program experiences 
provides occasions for students to learn to reflect about classroom life and 
schooling In meaningful ways and to use the reflective process to solve or 
manage Instructional problems, Uaming to reflect is a process of developing 
conceptual tools for effective teaching. 

Reflection as Developing and Using Conceptual Tools 

The view of reflective teaching and the role of reflection in the 
learning -to -teach process embedded In the Academic Learning Program occupies a 
particular place in the range of views found in the teacher education 
literature. The concept of reflective teaching developed in the program 
entails bringing a conceptually coherent professional knowledge base to bear on 
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solving or managing teaching and learning issues. Such a view implies 
fcfflphasizing particular purposes anu processes In reflection, and using a 
particular knowledge base as part of reflection. 

The use of reflection in the Academic Learning Program contrasts with 
others described in the literature in three major ways: purposes of 
reflection; the tension betwen focusing on teaching stijuients to use reflective 
processes and teaching students a knowledge base to reflect about; and the 
contexts in which students are to learn to reflect. 

The Purpose of Ref lective Activity 

Liston and Zeichner (1987) outline three levels, or distinct "arenas of 
analysis and appraisal" for reflective activity, that are described in the 
literature on reflection. On one level, prospective teachers should reflect 
about the pedagogical and curricular laeans used to attain educational aims. 
Secondly, they should examine and appraise the underlying assumptions and 
consequences of pedagogical action. Third, they should analyze the moral 
implications of pedagogical actions and the structure of schooling. One way 
teacher educators differ is in their views of which of these "arenas" is an 
appropriate starting point for reflection in the learning- to -teach process. 

Some programs focus very specifically on the first level of reflection, 
helping prospective teachers critically exajaine concepts related to pedagogy 
and curriculum as part of their professional coursework (e.g., Clift, 1988; 
Charvoz, Crow & Knowles, 1988; Shaker & Ulrich, 1988). The assumption is that 
by fostering critical appraisal of course concepts through reflective activity, 
P^^^P^<^^^^^ ^^^<i^^i:s will better understand the concepts they will later need 
in their teaching. In the Academic Learning Program, we found that despite 
reflective activity that helped students develop dear undiarssandings of 
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concept. U«ned in courses, the students were still unable to use such 
concepts to guide their planning and teaching. Using reflection to understand 
course concepts was not enough to become effective teachers. 

Still others incorporate two levels of reflection m the Uaming- to -teach 
process by having students e.a„ine ourrlculus. and pedagogy as well as examining 
the consequences of pedagogical action (e.g., UBoskey, 1988; Zelchner. m 
press) . Thus, an atteapt Is „ade to provide a bridge between learning „f 
theory through professional coursework and the realities of classroo. life 
through ".nous types of "field experiences." Reflection about consequences of 
pedagogical action is often facilitated by using particular strategies such as 
having students conduct action research, ethnographic studies, and case studies 
acco»panled by discussions, journal writing, and written cases. 

These two levels of reflective activity share a =o™o„ starting point of 
studying dally classroom practice. The purview of the reflective process Is 
basically ll«ited to the level of trying to understand hov theories of teaching 
and learning are reflected in the -ealltles of classroos, life. So„e analysis 
of issues related to school practices also occurs as well, but Is not the 
primary focus. Thus, the starting point for learning to be a "reflective 
teacher- Is learning to analyze carefully pedagogical end curriculum issues, 
using progra, or course concepts as conceptual tools for analysis which then 
guide one's classroon teaching. 

Another starting point for using reflective activity In the 
learning -to. teach Process Is to consider broader Issues of schooling and 
society. Some teacher education pogroms are structured to facilitate 
reflection at the third level, having prospective teachers consider the moral 
implications of pedagogical actions and the structure of schooling as a major 
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reflective activity (e.g., Liston & Zelchner, 1987). Thus, future teachers aire 
encouraged to confront the moral dilemmas of Instruction and conditions of 
schooling in a deliberate fashion. They are taught to examine ways in which 
the structure of schooling influences classroom learning (e.g. , tracking, 
ability grouping, curriculum selection practices). 

In the Acadeoic Learning Program, reflective activity initially focuses on 
the first two levels, where students learn to use course concepts to Interpret 
issues of curriculum and pedagogy in classrooms. This starting point for 
learning to teach focuses on gradually developing a conceptually coherent view 
of the teaching and learning process over time and being able to act on that 
view In actual teaching practice. In addition, reflective activity focuses on 
a particular knowledge base (to be discussed In the following section). 
Embedded in this view of learning- to- teach are the assumptions that good 
teaching means helping pupils develop conceptual understanding of worthwhile 
subject matter content, and that these future teachers can only address broader 
dilemmas of the structure of schooling If they have the knowledge and skills to 
be effective teachers. Thus, reflection In this program is used as a tool to 
help prospective teachers link their developing understandings of research and 
theory studied in professional education courses with the realities of 
classroom life, and address Issues of teaching and learning at the classroom 
level. Broader issues that arise are addressed In terras of what is responsible 
pedagogy and whloh teaching strategies and . classroom organization will bring 
about conceptual learning. 

The context for reflection and analysis Is broadened during a social 
fotmdations course taken by students after their student teaching term. Thus, 
the third level or arena for analysis provides an occasion for students to 



integrate aud bring together their knowledge and understandings of the ftnichlnfi 
and learning process (theoretical and experienced) In specific classroom 
situations while grappling with broader questions of equity, worthwhile alas 
for schooling, and morally appropriate choices for means and ends in carrying 
out the professional role of teacher (see Zeuli & Buchmann, 1988). This third 
-arena- is a culminating purpose for reflection in the prograju. rather than a 
starting point, 

A .Balance Between p rocess and Content 

There seems to be a consensus in the literature that reflection in teacher 
education is a good idea, and that students will come to realize and appreciate 
the benefits of reflection by experiencing it. Surely, proBOting thinking and 
analysis must be a valuable strategy for helping people learn Co teach. Yet 
many teacher educators point out that the process is used so differently, that 
It is difficult to know what the benefits of reflection are (Listen & Zeichner. 
1987; Calderhead. 1988), or whether prospective teachers understand the role of 
reflection In the process of learning to teach (Calderhead, 1988). 

Academic Learning Program faculty have found that while more general 
reflective activity (e.g.. analysis of concepts through reading, discussion, 
writing) helps students understand course concepts related to curriculum, 
pedagogy, and learning, understanding of concepts taught In professional 
coursework does not necessarily enable students to act on them in their own 
teaching practice. This view is supported in the literature where it is often 
argued that the realities of classroom life are so incongruent with theories of 
teaching and learning taught In professional coursework. that prospective 
teachers focus on surviving during student teaching, and the effects of their 
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learning are -washed out" In practice (Zelchner, 1980; Erdraan, 1983; Tabachnick 
et al, 1982). 

Making sense of thoorips of teaching and learning as they apply to 
teaching of specific subjeat iiKit.ter content in classrooms, instead of as 
idealistic goals that must give way to the routines of practice, requires a 
process of conceptual change (t»osnor et al. . 1982) in ::eacher candidates. 
Bringing about conceptual change includes using the reflective process to 
address three areas: Eliciting prospective teachers' current ideas and belie' 
for close examination; challenging ideas and beliefs and closely examining ways 
in which their beliefs about teaching and learning make sense and fit together; 
and helping them develop a conceptually coherent view of the learning and 
teaching process. Reflection plays a central r^^le in facilitating this gradual 
process of conceptual change. In addition, faculty encourage and provide 
occasions for students to reflect on their own learning process, as students of 

# 

subject matter and as students of teaching, to help them develop the 
disposition to use reflection as a means to understand the learning process and 
make instructional decisions, 

A particular kind of reflective activity is required if students of 
teaching are to go beyond mere comprehi^nyion of concepts to being able to act 
on them In their practice. Instead of only using reflection as a tool within 
specific courses (e.g., a learning course or a curriculum course), reflection 
is used as a tool within and ad roas courses and field experiences in a 
programmatic way, and consistently draws on a particular knowledge base. This 
enables program faculty to provide repeated occasions in multiple contexts for 
students to reflect on the same issues, but in increasingly comprehensive and 
complex ways over time. Occasions to confront issues about ways to structure 



and effectively represent subject natter content geared toward developmental 
needs of children In da environment conducive to conceptual learning are woven 
throughout tho two years of coursework and field work. 

The knowledge base In the Academic Learning Program is designed to provide 
a conceptually coherent view of teaching and learning based on current 
classroom research. Instead of asking students to consider a little bit about 
a multitude of competing views, program faculty ask them to carefully consider 
curriculum and learning issues that head toward a well developed and integrated 
view of how one can teach for conceptual understanding in the classroom. It is 
a difficult and protracted struggle to understand and develop a meaningful 
conception of the interrelationship between and among three participants in 
schools: the teacher, the learner, and the subject matter to be learned 
(Sizer. 1984; Bernstein, 1975). Thus, the faculty structure course and field 
experiences that require students to carefully analyze a set of theories 
supported by research that provide an integrated, conceptually coherent view of 
teaching and learning. 

Analytic activity surrounds exploration of four curriculum themes in the 
program: (a) helping prospective teachers adopt a construct ivist view of 
learners who develop their own understanding of subject matter knowledge, and 
whose prior knowledge and experience Influence their interpretations of 
instruction (Magoon. 1977; Davis, 1981; Rosner et al. . 1982) ; (b) helping 
students develop knowledge of effective strategies and appropriate learning 
environments for conceptual change teaching that will promote conceptual 
understanding; (c> helping students develop an understanding of the need for 
rich subject matter knowledge (Bruner 1960/1982V Schwab, 1978), Including 
knowledge of the structures of the disciplines, the functions of knowledge in 
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subject areas, and the nature of Inquiry and knowledge growth in the 
disciplines; and (d) helping teacher candidates understand learning -to -teach as 
an ongoing process that requires continued study and reflections on teaching 
experience (Feiman-Nemser , 1983; Schan, 1983). 

The conceptual change process is studied by teacher candidates to help 
theo understand ways in which learners construct understanding of subject 
matter knowledge. This research also suggests specific improvements in 
teaching practice that can promote student learning (Palinscar & Brown, 1984; 
Mindtrell, 1984; Roth, 1984; Madsen-Nason & Lanier, 1986; Anderson & Roth, in 
press; Roth, Anderson, & Smith, 1987). Thus, this knowledge base on the 
learning process, disciplinary knowledge, pedagogical knowledge, and the role 
of Che reflective process in improving teaching practice is particularly 
powerful in helping teacher candidates learn to teach effectively. 

By providing occasions for teacher candidates to examine and analyze this 
set of theories in light of their own prior knowledge and understanding of 
teaching and learning, and by examining them in light of how they help students 
interpret classroom life, faculty and mentor teachers promote lively 
discussions regarding the merits of the theories as useful tools for solving 
and managing instructional issues. Students repeatedly have the opportunity to 
examine their own beliefs and assumptions and weigh them against research-based 
views of teaching and learning, and against the realities of particular 
teaching situations. This enables them to engage In ongoing exploration of 
their own ep is temology of practice (Diamond, 1988). 

As students encounter occasions to explore the four curriculum themes 
Interwoven throughout the program, they also participate in tightly coordinated 
experiences designed to help theo learn to use interpretive lenses to make 
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sense of teaching and learning of subject matter in classrooas . These 
experiences take many foruis (journal writing, progranujiatic field experiences 
supported by faculty and mentor teachers, class discussions, writing 
assignments, analysis of cases of teaching and learning design*^d to help 
students learn to analyze field visits) and become increajstngl" complex and 
comprehensive as students progress through the program. 

As students progress beyond their initial courses in the program, they 
move from analysis of classrooms to generative tasks such as planning and 
teaching a unit in their mentor teacher's classroom (the term before their 
student teaching begins). At this point, program faculty provide occasions for 
students to reflect on their ovm planning and practice using the interpretive 
lenses (see Figure 1) to analyze their own teaching behavior. Then during 
student teaching, students write reflective pieces on their unit teaching, 
again using the interpretive lenses to analyze their planning, teaching 
strategies, classroom management, and student learning to identify ways in 
which they are satisfied with their teaching, and to identify ways to improve 
teaching strategies and increase student learning. After student teaching, 
their social foundations course builds on the ongoing reflective process to 
place issues of teaching and learning in the broader context of schooling and 
the teacher's role orientation (Zeuli & Buchmann, 1988), 

Therefore, a particular kind of reflection that is programmatic in process 
and cQptgnt, and is carefully structured to provide appropriate support , is 
what enables students to develop understanding over time of important concepts 
and eventually act on them in the classroom during student teaching and 
subsequent years of teachi:ig. This blend of using the reflective process to 
understand and act on a knowledge base that equips teacher candidates to 
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analyze and Improve their practice distinguishes reflection In this teacher 
education context from those teacher education programs or courses that rely on 
the reflective process Itself to somehow bring about improved teaching (e.g.. 
Clift. 1988; Charvos. et al., 1988; Shaker & Ulrlch, 1988). Using the 
knowledge base on conceptual change teaching to guide their planning and 
teaching makes reflection a powerful tool. 

The Context of Reflection 

The teacher education literature calls for increased use of field 
experiences to help prospective teachers make sense of theoretical frameworks 
they are learning in their professional coursework. Yet this same literature 
cautions that such experiences can be "miseducative" if there Is too great a 
mismatch between the ideal and the reality of classroom life (Eelchner, 1980; 
Erdman, 1983; Felman-Neoser and Buchmann, 1983). 

In the Academic Learning Program, the reflective process for field 
assignments is supported by both {program faculty and mentor teachers. The 
faculty work in collaboration with the mentors so that field visits have a 
shared focus and are geared coward helping students understand program 
concepts. Mentor teachers attend workshops on campus designed to help them 
understand the purpose of various field visits and become familiar with the 
cuncepts the visits are designed to illustrate at a particular point in time. 
This enables mentor teachers to help students choose appropriate times to come 
to the classroom, and choose particular lessons and learners on which to 
focus. At best, mentor teachers model program concepts in their classroom 
teaching. If this 1« nvL the ta.'se, they at least discuss with students their 
rationale for their teaching decisions , which enables Academic Learning 
students to understand the mentor's thinking behind their actions and compare 
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the mentor's views with those taught in the program. Such critical appral;=al 
of classroom practice helps them make informed decisions about their own 
teaching practice. Students also write analyses of their field visits as part 
of their course requirements. Such analyses provide opportunities to discuss 
with program faculty the differences and similarities in viewpoints across 
program concepts and teaching practices in their mentors' classrooms. In this 
way. the features of the context in which the field visits take place are made 
explicit, and students are encouraged to wrestle with teaching and learning 
concepts in light of what they see in actual classrooms. 

In summary, the purpose of reflective activity is no help students 
integrate knowledge gained from research and theory with knowledge gained from 
classroom experience. Program faculty and mentor teachers collaborate to avoid 
setting up mutually exclusive worlds where students must align with either 
theory and research or practice. Thus, they work together to create a context 
for learning to teach in which exploration and analysis of research and theory 
can inform prospective teachers' interpretations of classroom practice. 
Moreover, simply reflecting about whatever is at the forefront at the moment is 
not enough. Students learn to use a research-based view of teaching and 
learning to guide their planning and teaching, and learn to value theoretical 
frameworks as powerful tools for improving their teaching. 

Reflection as a Tool for Learning to Teach 

Many students enter the Academic Learning Program thinking that the place 
they will really learn to teach is in the classroom. In fact, many students 
choose to enroll in the program because of its mentor teacher arrangement where 
they work with a classroom teacher throughout their two years of coursework. 
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They speculate that the courses atght be soaewhat helpful to them, but they 
think that an experienced teacher (their mentor) and the chance to try out 
their own ideas (through field visits and student teaching) will be the keys to 
their development as a professional. 

In this section, data collected from our study of a group of Academic 
Learning students over a two-year period will illustrate the students' 
developing appreciation of ways in which theory and research can enrich their 
understandings of classrooms. These examples illustrate ways in which students 
came to appreciate the reflective process and learned the Importance of using a 
conceptual change knowledge base for making reflection an effective learning 
tool . 

ln.^§&^^tinR Reflective Processes and a Profes sional Knowledfe Rase 

Students in the class of 1988 were given a questionnaire at the end of 
their first year of coursework in the Academic Learning Program. Of the 53 
students surveyed, 35 students returned the questionnaire. In the 
questionnaire, students were asked to rate, on a scale of 1 to 5, the relative 
contributions of experiences in Academic Learning classes and of field 
assignments and visits, and to explain their ratings. The results are shown 
below. 
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Ratings of Contributions of Course Experiences 
and Field Assignmencs and Visits 



(very little) (a great deal) 

rating: l 2 3 4 5 



Experiences in 18 20 

Classes 

Field Assignments 1 12 5 

and Visits 



26 



These results show that most of the students who returned the questionnaire 
valued both kinds of experiences, giving them either a 4 or 5 rating. Ratings 
for the class experiences were lower (mostly 4's) than for field assignments 
and visits, but still given a high rating. A sampling of students' comments 
explains their thinking: 

The readings were interesting and got me thinking. . .The field 
visits and assignments were great. Seeing and experiencing 
actual teaching is the best part of the program. (Course ratine- 
4/Field Visit rating: 5) ^" 

I think the material we've covered In TE classes has been very 
good at making us think and analyze things better in the 
classroom observations. But. studying teaching can only give us 
ideas, beliefs, etc. --it cannot make us teach well- -experience 
and trying things out in real situations is the only thing that 
can do this on a "5" degree. (Course rating: 4/Field Visit 
rating: 5) 

The development of the unit plan part by part made me stop to 
look at several important issues along the way, but the actual 
field visits put it all into reality for me and showed me how the 

ideas would be useful for my teaching style. (Course ratine • 
4/.Fleld Visit rating: 5) - 
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I thought raost «£ th« readings were terrific. . .provided a good 
framewfirk frnm which to view the fleldwork. (Course racing: 
Visit r.iMng: 5) 

I ff^ti! likf I ^mn't separate the contributions of boch the 
i'UHHtiH rttirl t\w flpld visits. By going into the field I was able 
to Ht^i^ llwmi^H 1 learned in class in practice. And the classes 
h«l|ied nxpl.iin what was going on in the school. Both have helped 
to shape my thinking of learning and teaching, (Course rating: 
S/Fleld Visit rating: 5) 

Each conpllaents (ale) the other, as our field visits gave us 
experience In the classroom, we had the opportunity to discuss 
them with our professors. We learned about each subject area In 
our classes and ways to effectively teach In these areas and also 
to see how our mentor teachers use their skills In all these 
subject areas. (Course rating: 5/Field Visit rating: 5) 

The classes gave me an understanding and knowledge about 
educational theory, practices, terms, etc. The classes gave me a 
good base to start out from. The field experience allowed ne to 
apply what I learned in class. It allowed tae to discover my 
weaknesses, and discover where theory falls short of reality. 
(Course rating: 4/Fleld Visit rating: 5) 

Both were a great deal of value, but the field visits seemed to 
make the classroom material seen really applicable. That Is why 
I rated it higher. The field visits also allowed me to see 
different views of teaching and learning outside of AL 
curriculum. Usually they gave support to our AL ideas, but some 
gave a nice bit of reality to contrast with the theory. (Course 
rating: 4/Fleld Visit rating: 5) 

Thus, while some of these students value the field visits more, they see and 

value the complementary relationship between the two kinds of learning, and 

understand that the knowledge base they are developing throxxgh their 

professional coursework helps them interpret classroom life. 



Barbara* s Appreciatio n of the Reflective Py oce^A 

These views were echoed by the 12 case study students ^ose learning and 
development were mora closely followed over the course of their two years in 
the program. In interviews across the two years, they were asked four times to 
rate the contributions of their course and field visits. Their responses were 
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similar to the larger group's in that they gave their field visits a slightly 
higher rating, and their explanations for their ratings revealed an 
appreciation for the compleraentary effects the two kinds of experiences had on 
their learning. 

For many of the students, learning to use and coming to value the 

reflective process in learning to teach began early in their first course in 

the program. For example. Barbara, an elementary major, wrote in her journal 

for the learning course that she was becoming increasingly aware of the role of 

the reflective process in her own learning. She saw the writing assignments In 

the course as occasions to reflect on her own learning: 

This assignment (field assignment with accompanying written 
analysis on a student's learning experience in her mentor 
teacher's classroom] is going much better for me- -now I want to 
do a good job not for a 4.0 but for me. I'm usiny this as a 
?.^^mtPK ^yperi?»7gg-- sorting out all mv assump t ions, blages 
obs^m^rjpps to n»qke sense of what I exp p yj.enced. Refl ection 
4 reallY neat part of leamti^g .nn» that I'm just becoming 
consciously aware of (Journal Entry 10/21/86; emphasis added). 

She went on to comment on how the theories she learned about in class were made 

concrete through examination of her own learning processes: 

Since we've been focusing on learning, I've found myself in 
learning situations saying, "So that's how I really learn," or "I 
didn't know I did that.- It's kind of strange sometimes, to be 
Ifeatning and learning how you learn at the same time!!! (Jotirnal 
Entry, 10/21/87). 

This entry shows that Barbara caught on quickly to the built-in occasions for 
reflecting about her developing knowledge base, and that she understood the 
purpose of the reflection was to help her integrate her learning from study and 
practice'.. ' ■, 

As she continued her learning through professional study and field work, 
she realized how important the connections were between the process of 
reflecting and what she reflected about, She came to view the theories she 
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learned in classes as fr.ameworks for interpreting what she observed in her 

mentor tea^'her's classroom. As she looked back on her two years of course work 

and field experiences In Che program/ and rated both a 5, she explained her 

rating as follows: 

...how well this all ties together. It is like in the classes, 
in the pre -student (teaching) field experience we are given this 
foundation of ideas to draw upon and they all work. It is not 
like you have this disparity between what they are telling you in 
the university and know \4tat is going on in the classroom. 
Everything neshed really well. I think that is a great strength 
of Academic Learning. But I think without the yuidance of the 
classroom concepts. I don't think o ur field experiences would 
have been that succes sful, because we always learned about thing s 
that we should be chinking abou t, things we should be looking 
for, concepts to frame our observations . And I don't think It 
would have been nearly as an important a field experience if we 
hadn't had that underlvine framework (Student Interview, 3/24/88; 
emphasis added). 

Barbara was convinced that bringing an interpretive framework to her classroom 
experience was essential to helping her develop an appropriate focus for her 
classroom observations. At the sase time, her focused classroom observations 
helped her see how theories of learning and teaching manifest themselves in 
classrooan life. As she described in a paper at the end of her first course. 
"The classroom experiences brought the theory to life, further differentiating 
my ideas about learning and teaching." Her words coimsunicate her perception of 
the gradual process of how her developing understanding would evolve over 
time. It would Involve a process of "differentiating** her ideas, or gradually 
making them more clear, more succinct. She went on to say: 

As I acquire more knowlfcdge of and experience with teachini^ and 
learning, it is important that this process of reflection, 
evaluation and evolution of my perceptions continue. . .1 need to 
continually reassess the relationship between teaching and 
learning, between theory and experience so that I can achieve my 
goal of creating a secure environment that fosters and encourages 
learning where students develop creative and analytical abilities 
to the utmost of their ability. (Paper #4, TE 2000,12/4/86) 
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By Che end of her first course on learning In the Academic Learning Program. 
Barbara had firmly established her awareness and appreciation of the reflective 
process as a learning tool. Yet her appreciation of the process was tied to 
the notion that reflection requires direction and focus if it is to be a 
ineonlagful tool in learning to teach. 

^^rba^a's Analysis of the S tructure and Functions of Knowledge 

Barbara used the theories from her courses as a "framework" for making 
sense of and interpreting classroom life. During the two years in the program, 
she and the other students in the program encountered concepts more than once, 
and had repeated opportunities to use them to interpret and act on theories of 
teachin, * learning. These repeated opportunities, which were increasingly 
more comprehensive and complex in their treatment of a concept, gave students a 
chance to examine, over time, their developing understanding, and also afforded 
students the opportunity to try out different ways of applying the concept in 
the classroom context (for a detailed description of how activities were 
structured, see Sections II. VA, VB, Table 2 and Appendix G). In this way. 
theories provided ways of thinking about teaching and learning issues, and also 
were conceptual tools for action, for making decisions about teaching. 
Barbara's evolving understanding and use of concept mapping as a tool for 
thinking about subject matter content and of ways to organize knowledge for 
teaching is an interesting exajnple of how the reflective process interacted 
with her developing knowledge base in the program. 

In the curriculum course, the second course in the program, the notion of 
concept mapping was Introduced as a means of pictorially representing how 
knowledge about a topic is structured and organized, Xt was introduced as a 
useful planning tool for making decisions about what to teach, as a teaching 
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tool Co teach students about a particular topic, as well as a tool for learning 
about students' current knowledge and understanding of a topic (see Novak and 
Gowln, 1986). In class, a great deal of eiaphasis was placed on studying and 
analyzing the nuraber and nature of connections among concepts represented in a 
map, to emphasize the importance of giving students ways of organizing and 
making sense of discrete pieces of knowledge. In addition, the focus on 
connections among concepts was intended to help prospective teachers examine 
ways in which knowledge taught in school enables students to Interpret the 
world around them, or use the knowledge to make sense of their daily lives. 
Several occasions were provided in the curriculum course and throughout 
subsequent courses in the program for students to use concept maps to analyze 
the structure and functions of knowledge in the disciplines and in classroom 
lessons. These occasions occurred in differing contexts (analysis of the 
intended, enacted and actual curriculum, etc) (See Table 2), 

Barbara experienced an evolving appreciation of the importance and 
usefulness of a tool such as concept mapping to help her examine her own and 
her students' understanding of a topic. When she was interviewed after taking 
the curriculum course In which concept mapping was Introduced, she commented 
that she had some trouble with then Initially, but later understood their 
importance. Sh<» elaborated that they make more sense to her after being in the 
classroom, and she eventually developed an awareness of how they help her see 
how things tie together . 

Barbara may also have developed some of her appreciation and understanding 
of mapping because she tried developing some maps In her journal at the same 
time that she was trying to see their applicability to the classroom. For 
example, she voluntarily used a concept map to organize her understanding of an 
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.rtteU she read for the course (Anyon. 1981), I„ this map. she pUced 
-knowledge- at the center of the .ap, and tried to show how various factors 
dUcuased In the article (e.g.. social =la,,s, use of text book, teacher 
expectations, etc.) Influenced and shaped the kind of knowledge different 
student, would develop. Uter In her Journal she developed a second .ap 
centering around the topic of "perpetuation of misconceptions,, an Issue that 
several articles she read for her discussion group addressed. Thus, generating 
-PS was a tool for her to check her own understanding of course readings and 
discussions that centered around program themes. 

Ihe ;«age of a ".ap- also Influenced the way she thought about her own 
knowledge of the disciplines she would teach. F« e.«.ple, included in her 
fournal response to an article that discussed ways ,„ help students experience 
.MiiKHpt,,..! change, she cooraented: 

?LHS Ss'tiiv? ::vf i:i;v's'Khy 

iUea of hfiH to accomplish this. Worse vet I f«Il lull t ^'^''^'^^'y 

de:t^":h" °™V^'"""^ 

"ndat" K 205C the misconceptions of their students. 

(Undated TE 205C Journal Entry. 1987: emphasis m original) 

in this case Barbara applied this new concept capping tool to thinking about 
how her own knowledge of science was structured and organUed. It provided a V 
framework for her to think about her own subject matter knowledge and how that 
will shape her teaching decisions. This the^e carried through her student 
teaching, where concept mapping proved to be a central focus for developing 
coherent objectives for her unit planning: 
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Bi£SJ!E, although usually their concept maps arsn't as 
sophisticated a, the ones I do. And it is luft a «aUv 
linked toe«rh«T- t 'itni jYervrning so that the f r-f. 

iAW^a tpferher . (Student Interview. 3/24/88 ; cMphasls edded ) 

Barbara did not Just create concept «,ps. she reflected on ho« they functioned 
in managing teaching and learning issues. They helped her assess her o™ 
knowledge, set teacning goals, and systematically keep track of her goals for 
her students, learning. Using a concrete way of organising her knowledge and 
the knowledge she wanted her students to understand was an Integral part of the 
way she approached planning a unit of Instruction: 

g««''iro?pla!:S'nru\^*"' t"- -I thought that was a 

becLse you Low ^^L! • '"'"f Pl«™ require less time 

o h"; ^Llt"in de"'tV" ' ZT.^s'lt.T 

because in the « l2le ^f ?^e .^It'Tl''^ Tt ""J^tlves 

I want.H .„ bv the ILl i !. ' ^.-'f'ed bark . .nri ^f,.^^ 

also by Ihinktnl 2L,l 2 ' ""^ ffllt -Tl think 

that vo,^ * concepts in such a systematic way 

ffifiE. . . (Student Interview, 3/2V88; e^phalls^ddeS?) 
This statement reveals her appreciation for the way her decisions shape the 
knowledge students construct , and the way this tool can help her reach her 
broad goals. Thus, concept «aps guided her reflective process. She used such 
reflection over time to understand progra. the.es and to guide her planning and 
teaching. Reflection was a powerful tool for her Uarnlng. 
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Supporting Reflect ion that Draws on a Knowledge Bas«> 

By focusing and reflecting on a particular knowledge base with students 
over time, program faculty and mentor teachers had multiple opportunities to 
provide appropriate support to students in learning to use concepts to 
interpret classroom life and make reasoned teaching decisions. Generally, the 
mentor teachers focused more on helping students understand and reflect on the 
daily aspects of teaching (e.g., classroom management, organizing and 
Implementing daily lesson plans), while the university faculty focused on 
supporting students' unit planning and reasoned implementation of program 
concepts at a broader level. However, mentor teachers were also involved in 
helping students xinderstand broader curriculum goals by explaining their 
long-term as well as immediate teaching goals, and by regularly discussing unit 
plans as well as daily plans with their student teachers . 

The concept map framework that worked well for Barbara in organizing and 
guiding her thinking about subject matter content was also a useful tool for 
faculty, mentor teachers, and students to share their understandings. Barbara 
worked more with her student teaching supervisor on her planning than on 
specific classroom issues, and commented that the concept map helped them 
communicate about her planning: 

He has this knack of looking at concept maps and like immediately 
picking out things that aren't clear, that aren't clear on the 
map. Is it because you weren't sure to write them, or is it 
because you are not sure of It? So he asked me questions and 

just on the questions that he asked me, I started thinking about 
other aspects. (Student Interview, 3/24/88) 

Thus, sharing conceptual tools and working at refining them was a focus for 

prograiD faculty's interaction with Academic Learning students. By deliberating 

tnj ;i Hhared knowledge base, faculty could push students' thinking, something 

Barharn bcicame aware of and valued: 
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When he would cone In, he would press me to think about 
individual student needs. He would always have things that he 
would ask »e, questions that made me think more deeply about what 
I was doing. (Student Interview, 3/24/88; emphasis added) 

By constantly cycling back to recurrent issues related to program goals (e.g., 

How is this knowledge organized? How can I help students see and understand 

connections among concepts?), Barbara understood that her pedagogical thinking 

was tied to her actions in the classroom, and that careful analysis of how her 

actions fit with her goals could inprove her ability to snake appropriate 

teaching decisions. 

In addition to having their mentor teachers and program faculty for support 

in reflection that draws on their developing knowledge base, students developed 

a collaborative working relationship with each other. In early coursework, 

students had opportunities to deliberate about prograia concepts with one 

another as well as individually or with program faculty. Before student 

teaching, Barbara commented: 

The other thing that I thought was really, that's really a strong 
point of Academic Learning was the fact that we can work with 
other people. I guess too before this, I was always an 
individual learner. I didn't like to work in groups, I worked 
best by myself , So, in the beginning when they talked about 
cooperative learning or learning together, it was like, "Come oh 
folks, that's cheating." And now I see the value of working 
together, it's really helpful. So I think that makes me more 
aware of the value of having students work together in the 
classroom. (Student Interview 12/7/87) 

Barbara came to appreciate the value of collaborative efforts in helping h^r 
develop her own understanding, and in turn valued it more as a fruitful 
teaching method for her students. In her interview after student teaching, she 
brought up the collaborative work with her peers again as a valuable way to 
learn, and saw it as a stepping stone to "teaching collaboratively in the real 
world. " 
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Becoming a Reflective Teacher 
Embedded in the Academic Learning Program's view of reflective teaching is 
the notion that teachers should use the reflective process to make reasoned 
decisions about teaching and learning issues. Using a consistent knowledge 
base over which to deliberate enables students to construct their own 
understanding of the theories they are learning by making reasoned Judgments 
about how their own beliefs, research-based theory, and classroom reality fit 
together. Teaching students to do so, and to value the activity, requires 
providing carefully supported occasions in multiple contexts for students to 
develop and use concepts that will guide their thinking in making pedagogical 
decisions. By providing increasingly complex and comprehensive teaching and 
learning issues to analyze, students can learn to draw on their knowledge base 
to interpret and make decisions about the particular classroom situations they 
encounter. 

By becoming more effective and skillful students of teaching (Dewey. 1904), 

Academic Learning students learned to use their knowledge base as a resource 

for making teaching decisions, instead of following the commonly reported path 

of rejecting their formal studies and simply learning to survive. Barbara's 

reflections on her student teaching term illustrate the strength of program 

concepts in guiding her actions during student teaching: 

Another important thing I learned is how difficult it Is going to 
be as a beginning teacher teaching for conceptual change There 
were days when 1 thought I did a pretty good job of that, and 
then there were other days I just go so bogged down by everything 
else that was due, and had to get done, that It didn't, it was in 
the forefront of my mind and that bothered me, (Student 
Interview, 3/24/88) 

She was able to maintain her overall goals despite only partial success at 
meeting them on a dally basis. She understood that as a beginning teacher, she 
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may not be able to experience success all the time. Instead of letting reality 
"wash out" her learning, she used what she had learned through the reflective 
process to make reasoned Judgeaents, guide her actions, and maintain her 
ideals. 
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VI. ISSUES ABOUT LEARNING TO MENTOR AND THE MENTOR TEACHER/FACULTY 
COUABORATIVE PROCESS 

An laportant goal of the mentor teacher field coiaponent was to Involve 
classroom teachers in a laore active, central teacher education role. 
Originally we had a single vision of this role; Mentors would learn from 
program faculty about the themes and goals of the Academic Learning Program, 
and they would then actively support prospective teachers in making links 
between their study in Academic Learning classes and their learning from 
experience in classrooms. However, our articulation of the mentor teacher role 
evolved as we learned about: The realities of mentoring within the time 
constraints mentors faced, the difficulties of playing both a teacher education 
role and a teacher role simultaneously, the slowly evolving nature of the 
learning- to -mentor process, and the variety of ways in which mentors could make 
positive contributions both to Academic Learning faculty and to Academic 
Learning students. Over time we developed a new vision of our partnership with 
mentors, creating a layered view that included a variety of productive mentor 
roles . 

As our views of the mentor roles changed over time from a single focus to a 
more layered perspective and as we learned more about the knowledge necessary 
to mentor effectively in fulfilling different mentor roles, our ways of working 
with mentors also changed. Learning how to teach mentors at the same time that 
we are collaborating and learning from them as been an important focus of our 
work. We have learned a great deal about the conditions necessary for such an 
educative, substantive collaboration. 

In this paper four issues concerning the faculty /mentor collaborative 
process are explored, and ways in which that collaboration changed over time 
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are traced. The four issues are: The learning- to -mentor process, the 
evolution of a layered view of mentor roles, saentors teaching faculty, and 
changes in the faculty role. 

The Learning- to -mentor Prac.^na 

Th^ c^aUenges of learning- to-m^nr^f . Why did we change our view of mentor 
teacher roles? One piece of the answer to this question is that we learned how 
difficult it was for mentors to develop the rich set of knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions needed to carry out effectively our original vision of the mentor 
teacher role. Developing the knowledge needed to guide prospective teachers' 
understandings of theory and research in classroom settings, especially given 
the limited time teachers had to focus on learning to mentor, was a gradual 
process. For example, it took a long time for many mentors to begin to shift 
from a teacher perspective to a teacher educator perspective and to think about 
their Academic Learning students as learners. Learning how to shift back and 
forth between their teacher role and their teacher education role also took 
time . 

Ways in which these mentors worked differently with their Class of 88 
student compared with their Class of 87 student show how mentors came over time 
to develop a richer view of prospective teachers as learners and how mentors' 
knowledge of program goals and themes evolved slowly. In their interviews most 
of the case study mentors talked about how their attention with the first 
student was largely focused on procedural issues having to do with the field 
assignments. They worked through the assigrunents one by one as a series of ' 
isolated tasks. It was only in working through the assignments a second time 
that they were able to begin to focus on ways in which assignments were related 
to each other and to program themes. . 
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Well, in the beginning they (the meetings) were explanatory. I didn't 
really have a gist of what was going to be happening, and so it needed to 
be an introduction to that kind of interaction between oentor/student and 
campus. I really think that first half year or at least the first year, I 
still didn't quite understand what my function was other than being in a 
classroom where the student could come. But into the second year they, the 
meetings really were a guiding light. They were a focus so chat I could 
look a little better at what the assignments were and what the students 
i*ere doing. But again I had a whole year of working with the student, so I 
suppose I was looking at the student a little differently and not just my 
function as the teacher of a classroom full of children, but rather as 
someone who could help and guide them, show them. That probably didn't 
come to a head until even the third year and then I felt that that was ny 
function, as a model - even though that was told to us in the beginning, I 
just didn't feel that until I worked with one student all the way through. 
(Mentor interview, 4/6/88) 

In addition to the time needed to learn to mentor, mentors need to develop 
the knowledge, skills, and disposition for effective acntoring. While both 
mentors and faculty recognized th^s need, they had different perspectives about 
what knowledge and skills mentors needed to develop. 

Mentors' views about the kn owledge needed to learn- to-mentor . Especially 
at the beginning, mentors wanted knowledge about logistical and procedural 
issues in completing the field assignments. In mentor meetings, they brought 
up many questions related to scheduling: Whether the students' schedules fit 
thftJr reaching day (e.g., to focus on a particular subject area lesson, or to 
haves tiift^ to talk before or afterward); whether mentors would receive the 
papt^rs from the students at the appropriate time; whether mentors should call 
to schedule the student's classroom visit if the student had not called them. 
Other practical difficulties arose with each assignment: A mentor does not use 
a text with kindergartners so what textbook should the student use for the 
textbook analysis assignment? Who will pay for copying of textbook pages for 
students to use in their text analysis? Are the students required to give the 
mentor a copy of the paper? 
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As workshops have progressed, a recurrent topic in eaentor tedcht<r fVinihvu-k 
is the Identification of specific kinds of information they think would bp 
htilpful in learning to aentor. For example, sooe teachers ask for course 
readings so they will understand oore about concepts students study (e.g., What 
do you mean by -approaches to teaching.- "content representation," "the 
structure and function of knowledge," or "student development? ") Others want 
to know more about how to work with the students. For example, they wonder if 
they should provide written feedback on papers students write for the course 
and share with them, or whether it is better to conference with the student 
before or after the field visit. Others want to know more about ways to help 
with specific field tasks. For instance, they wonder what kind of text is best 
for the analysis and critique assignment, what type of student they should have 
the prospective teacher observe to analyze student learning, or what type of 
lesson they should have the student observe to analyze the Intended curriculum. 

From this ongoing feedback from mentors, program faculty continually 
learned more about which aspects of a knowledge base for becoming a teacher 
educator needed to be developed in mentors. They also got ideas about 
strategies for developing the knowledge base to which mentor teachers are 
responsive . 

gapuUv views about the knowle dge needed to learn to mentor. Program 
faculty began the Mentor Teacher Project with the assumption that aentor 
teachers need to develop knowledge and skills that would enable them to support 
students in Unking research-based theory to classroom practice. An important 
goal was to help mentor teachers shift from focusing solely on the teaching of 
children to take oh the additional commitment of becoming teacher educators for 
novices. Faculty saw the noc^d to bnUmv the tension between immediate 
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concerns for particular field experiences (helping mentors know what to expect, 
the assigniaent's focus, and ways to be irajsediately helpful) with long-range 
goals of helping the jsentors develop knowledge and accompanying skills to be 
supportive of prograa goals. 

One major area of concern to program faculty is the extent to which mentor 
teachers learn to be teacher educators. This includes understanding what the 
potential of their role is, as well as having the disposition to take on that 
role and learn to do it well. Many of these experienced teachers had worked 
with student teachers in the past and already held notions about what a 
classroom teacher can do to help a novice learn to teach. Program faculty 
often had a vision of that role that conflicted with or went beyond what 
mentors envisioned. For example, faculty saw learning- to-mentor as Involving 
work toward multiple goals: (a) supporting students' developing understanding 
of course concepts as they are exemplified in the classroom context; 
(b) showing students how theory provides a framework for thinking about 
practice; (c) working with Academic Learning students' current understandings 
and beliefs and trying to build new knowledge and understanding out of prior 
knowledge; (d) helping students see the relationship between specific course 
concepts and how they fit into the overall context of teaching, or the "big 
picture"; (e) developing a muttially beneficial professional relationship that 
supports student learning through dialogue and worthwhile experiences while 
still meeting the mentor teachers' obligations to their children's learning 
needs; (f) identifying areas that are not or cannot be addressed in teacher 
education courses in which the mentor can help the prospective teacher deveiov* 
understandings (e.g. , knowledge about particular curricula, about particular 
students, about school routines and policies, etc.) 
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Another faculty concern is developing laentor teachers' knowledge of prograa 
themes and concepts. This Issue was a frequent topic of discussion in faculty 
planning meetings and , in debriefing sessions after mentor workshops. Faculty 
view mentors' knowledge in this area as essential if they are going to help 
Academic Learning students learn froo their field asslgnraents. It is easy 
enough to identify which concepts are important to a particular field 
experience, and to identify terminology that might not be faolllAr to mentor 
teachers. However, faculty had to be very selective about how to spend the 
precious hour or so they had vith mentors in a workshop devoted to one 
particular field assignment. Not only did they need to help mentors understand 
the concepts (e.g.. What is "knowledge representation?"), but they also needed 
to address the procedural issues associated with smoothly-run field visits 
<e.g., «hat kind of lesson would best suit this inquiry, and does it fit with 
the teachers' and students' schedules?). 

Another area of knowledge that faculty identified as important in helping 
mentors become teacher educators is knowledge of the prospective teachers' 
development. For example, what do Academic Learning students understand about 
the classroom context, course concepts, working with a professional as a 
learning process? What kinds of conversations about an experienced teachers' 
work help a student understand theories of learning, theories of teaching, or 
the structure and function of curriculum? What difficulties will the students 
have with their role as novices in someone else's classroom? Again, these 
areas needed to be addressed within the time constraints of the workshops. 

Hpw.to support mentor teac her learning. As the project progressed, prograft 
faculty listened to mentor teacher feedback to learn about their knowledge and 
skill levels in mentoring. They wanted to avoid assuming lack of knowledge if 



it did not In fact exist, to build on mentors' current understanding and 
beliefs, and to aotivate nentors to identify areas needing work and to work' at 
improving them. They carefully considered ways in which the knowledge teachers 
wanted was different frou the knowledge that faculty thought they needed. 

How to best sup|>ort mentor teachers' substanti e learning so they could 
better help students link their professional studies and practice was a 
recurring discussion among coordination faculty. Early efforts to present ..ots 
of theoretical and research Information to teachers (in a format that resembled 
a lecture in a college course) quickly gave way to meetings that were primarily 
focused on procedures and details. However, as faculty understanding of the 
mentor teachers Increased and as mentor knowledge of the particulars of field 
assignments Increased, the nature of workshop topics evolved from an emphasis 
on procedural issues (e.g., "When is this assignment due?") to substantive ones 
(e.g., "What is a liberatlonist approach to teaching, and how does that reflect 
program themes?" "Why is It useful for students to analyze classroom teaching 
from these three perspectives?"). At the same time, the nature of workshop 
interactions evolved from faculty talking to nentors and answering questions to 
debate among mentors about course -related or teacher education issues. 

These shifts were largely due to a change in program faculty's strategies 
in working with mentors at the workshops. The faculty has not been able to 
solve the issue of not having enough time to work with the mentor teachers; 
they would jstill like mo ..v*fc%rer, they developed ways of making th<^ most of 
time available. They learned how to communicate more clearly field assignment 
expectations on the assignment sheets, and to get the assignment sheets to 
mentors in a timely fashion. In this way the mentors had more time to digest 
the expectations and to work on solving logistical problems themselves. In 
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addltlvn, rhe fanilry sent key course readings to mentor teachers prior to 
workshops and focus^^d discussions on how the readings illustrate concepts that 
would hf^ explored In the field visits. Handouts, such as ejcaaples of concept 
maps wert^ usM to initiate discussions about how knowledge is structured in 
particular disciplines, and how that structure is reflected in school 
curricula. Videotapes of teachers in classrooms were used to illustrate 
concepts (such as knowledge representation), or to illustrate ways to 
conference with students about a lesson. Saipple student unit plans were used 
as a specific instance of program themes and as a springboard for discussion 
about ways to talk to students about their unit and daily lesson plans ("What 
questions might you ask this student about her understanding of the subject 
matter?" "How might you help this student see that some of her planned 
activities are more clearly linked to her objectives than others?). 

Faculty also reorganized the social organisation of mentor meetings. 
Mentors were divided into smaller discussion groups (secondary math teachers, 
secondary English taachers. secondary social science teachers, secondary 
science teachers, and two groups of elementary teachers) to encourage full 
participation and a spirit of exploration. Instead of having teaching faculty 
(which varied from term to term) lead the workshops, each coordination faculty 
member took the lead role with a particular small group of mentors on a 
regular, ongoing basis. This consistency in group leadership as well as 
membership fostered an increased sense of commitment to working together toward 
common goals. These shifts in strategies have proven helpful in providing 
support to the mentors in their work with Academic Learning students. 

As Che program faculty's teaching of mentor teachers has taken on 
characteristics similar to their teaching of Academic Learning students, there 
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has been significant progress in supporting mentor teachers' growth as teacher 
educators. Faculty now build on mentor teachers' prior knowledge and beliefs, 
encourage dialogue and debate when differing views surface. This encourages 
mentors to question their own assuaptions and to discuss them with their 
colleagues. Faculty have learned to conaiunicace more clearly to mentors the 
knowledge base needed to become effective teacher educators. They share 
insights about students to help mentor teachers view Academic Learning scudenta 
as novices who begin the learning- to- teach process with prior knowledge and 
belief systems that need to be examined and built upon. Finally, they modpl 
and foster reflection about their own teaching (of students and of netitor 
teachers) to help mentors realize the benefits of ongoing reflection on their 
work with prospective teachers. The faculty are still working ar iinprnveatinuj 
in each of these areas, but there has been significant growth in rainiturN' 
knowledge, skill, and commitment over time. 

An evolving, layere d view of mentor roles 

Learning-to-mentor in the ways faculty had envisioned was a mu«-li mtuu 
gradual process than anticipated, but in the process mentors and tat -Ity 
explored and redefined mentor roles. The project began with ont^ vision of what 
it means to take on a teacher education role, and that vision ifflt^cttjd how 
university faculty work with prospective teachers. Essentially, wontor 
teachers would be taught to be like university teacher educators. Despite 
rhetoric in the project proposal about the important and unique contributions 
that classroom teachers could make in helping prospective teachers Uarn about 
practice, it was difficult to recognize such contributions at first. Faculty 
lamented that mentors were not actively helping students link prograre themes 
with classroom practice because they were not accomplishing thesi! goala in thf; 
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ways faculty had envisioned. Over time, largely as a result of our study of 
case study students and their mentors, the variety of ways in which mentor 
teachers could make important contributions and support Academic Learning 
students in understanding program goals were recognized. The mentor teachers 
took on a variety of teacher education roles that provided different levels of 
support in helping students link study and practice. Thus, a single vision of 
mentor teachers as teacher educators gave way to a richer, layered view. 

The mentor teachers working with the case study students illustrate the 
different roles mentors played and the ways in which each of these roles 
accomplished at different levels the goal of supporting students in linking 
their study of program goals and their learning from experience in the field. 
Consider four mentor teachers' ways of supporting students in usin- ideas about 
conceptual change, concept mapping, and students' misconceptions in science to 
analyze lessons taught by the mentor (in the curriculum course) and to plan and 
teach a science unit (during the science methods course). 

Mv^r One; — Pro^idinE informatio n and opportunities. Mentor A, an 
elementary teacher, had never heard of conceptual change ideas before working 
with the Academic Learning Program, and she generally did not even teach 
science (teaming with another teacher to cover social studies and science 
instruction). Without knowing very much about how to analyze the science 
curriculum from a conceptual change perspective, Mentor A still played a 
valuable role in helping her student, Marian, develop deeper understandings of 
conceptual change science teaching. She did this by responding thoughtfully to 
Marian's questions, by asking clarification questions , and by allowing Marian 
to try approaches that were different from her own. 
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Mentor A opened up her classroonj to Marian for analysis and responded to 
Marian's questions. These questions, which were often suggested in the 
directions for the field assignments, elicited Mentor A's ideas about teaching 
science and her insights into children's thinking. In planning a science unit 
about electricity, for exaaple. Marian turned to her mentor for ideas about 
possible student alsconceptions &nd for her mentor's assessment of how students 
might respond to the planned activities. Thus, Mentor A provided Marian with 
information about students' pv.ior knowledge chat would enable her to use a 
conceptual change model more effectively in planning her science unit. 

Some of the information that Mentor A provided about science teaching and 
learning was not directly applicable to the unit planning process. But this 
information was useful to Marian In analyzing ways in which conceptual change 
ideas are or are not integrated into her mentot's planning and teaching. 
Again, this played an educative role for Marian, stimulating her to compare the 
ideals taught in her courses with the realities in her mentor's room. In her 
post-student teaching interview, Marian described how throughout her two years 
In the program she had continually reassessed the extent to which her mentor 
was a "conceptual change teacher." During the science unit teaching 
experience, Marian had felt that her mentor was not a conceptual change 
teacher. Later, as she came to know more about her mentor's approaches to 
teaching in other subject areas, she was able to Identify a number of ways in 
which her mentor's teaching was consistent with some Important aspects of 
conceptual change teaching. 

Mentor A also played an Important teacher education role by asking 
clarification questions. For example, she was truly puzzled by concept mapping 
and asked quBBtlons like, "What do you mean by a concept map?" "Why are you 
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doing this?". These questions challenged Marian to explain her thinking and to 
check her own understanding of the purposes of this assignment. 

Finally, Mentor A supported Marian in making links between research and 
practice by allowing Marian to try new approaches. She gave Marian suggestions 
about possible pitfalls and management issues to consider in trying new 
approaches, but she did not discourage or in any way undermine Marian's efforts 
to try something different. For example, Marian wanted to Involve students in 
small group work, a break from the mentor's focus on whole-group instruction. 
Mentor A was receptive to this idea, helped Marian think about potential 
problems, and encouraged Marian to try it again even when the first attempt had 
some rough spots . 

^y^V 1' — Teaching about practice. Teachers at the first level were 
primarily responsive to students, reacting to students' assignments and 
questions. Some mentors went beyond this reactive role and identified key 
aspects of practice that they wanted their students to learn about. 
Frequently, the area they selected was classroom management and student 
discipline. 

Mentor B, who taught in an inner city elementary school, believed that her 
Academic Learning student needed to be very knowledgeable about classroom 
management and discipline routines if she was to succeed with this group of 
disadvantaged second graders who were crowded into a small, semi-open 
classroom. Because her student, Kristin, visited the classroom regularly 
(beyo-d the times required for specific field assignments), Mentor B had the 
opportunity to teach Kristin about approaches to management. She talked to 
Kristin about strategies she had found to be effective, she explained why she 
had taken certain actions during class, and she allowed Kristin to try out some 
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of these strategies in small chunks (handling the opening routine, walking the 
class to the gym, etc.). Kristin appreciated this guidance and felt it 
contributed in important ways to her initial success in teaching the science 
unit and her later success during student teaching. As Kristin explained, 
maintaining control and cooperation of the students was essential if she was 
going to be able to teach for conceptxial understanding. 

There were times that Mentor B's teaching about practice conflicted with 
what Kristin was learning in her courses. For exaiaple, Kristin's mentor did 
not believe that this group of second graders could work productively in small 
groups. The student? werfi too immature to cooperate, and they would get too 
noisy and unruly. In Academic Learning courses, however, Kristin was hearing 
that children need opportunities to talk about their developing ideas and that 
"cooperative learning" in small groups Is a particularly effective teaching 
strategy. Such conflicts often were particularly educative for Kristin. In 
her teacher education class, she shared her mentor's perspective with faculty 
and classmates and reconsidered the notion of cooperative learning In light of 
the reality at City Elementary School. She also probed her mentors' thinking 
and reasoning further and wrote about the conflict in her journal. In 
struggling to resolve the conflict, she learned about the complexities of 
intertwining knowledge gained from research with knowledge of practice. She 
was convinced that these students would benefit from talking more, but she also 
saw how disruptive it might be in this open classroom setting if her students 
got too noisy. During student teaching, she generally demur jred to the 
practical issues and taught the group as a whole, but she also found ways to 
include activities in which students were talking together. 
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^y^V 3; — ^e^rDj,pK ^9Rethey, Like Mentor A. Mentor C responded to her 
student's questions and provided a supportive setting for Barbara to try new 
approaches. Like Mentor B. she taught Barbara about aspects of practice that 
went beyond the boundaries of the -official^ field assignnents . For example, 
she emphasized the iiaportance of looking at each child from social and 
. emotional as well as academic perspectives and shared insights about her 
students' personalities, hone lif^, interests, and academic abilities. This 
emphasis played an important role in Barbara's ongoing reflection about 
conceptual change frameworks for thinking about teaching: Barbara worried 
about th^e balance between treating children as "minds" and treating them as 
peojileT 

But Mentor C added another layer to her work with Barbara; she eagerly 
learned about conceptual change ideas along with Barbara. Mi^^-.or C was a 
Kindergarten teacher who was very active in promoting and supporting science 
teaching in her suburban district. Despite her interest and knowledge about 
science teaching, Mentor C was not familiar with the conceptual change research 
base. However, sie was eager to learn about it. As she and Barbara worked on 
field assignments %nd unit plans together, Mentor C found conceptual change 
ideas to be compatible with her own chinking about science teaching. She 
quickly saw the value of the concept mapping tool. While most of the faculty 
had not really considered how to adapt this teaching perspective for 
kindergartners, Mentor C had no trouble making this connection. She and 
Barbara of ten seemed to be working as colleagues inquiring, planning, and 
reflecting together. Thus, Mentor C took an active role in helping Barbara 
make, connections between conceptual change theory and teaching kindergartners 
about science. 
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i^Y^y A; — Teachinf> about conceptual change, Mentor D was a middle school 
science teacher who had previously learned about conceptual change perspectives 
through his participation In a research project directed by three Academic 
Learning faculty nenbers. In this project, he had had the opportunity to teach 
two units using curriculum naterials that were built around a conceptual change 
model of instruction. Mentor D had found this approach to teaching to be 
compatible with his own emphasis on conceptual developaent but to enrich that 
perspective with more careful analysis of students' thinking. Thus, when 
conceptual change ideas were discussed in mentor/faculty meetings Mentor D was 
revisiting and deepening his understandings of these ideas rather than 
encountering them for the first time. 

Because Mentor D had this knowledge and valued it, he could take a 
proactive role in helping his student, Dave, develop his imderstandlngs of 
program themes in the context of a seventh grade life science class, Mentor D 
did not always successfully model conceptual change teaching. However, he knew 
when he was CQt teaching for conceptual change, and he could articulate for 
Dave his reasons and dilemmas. In a lesson Dave observed about nutrients, for 
example, Mentor D basically went through each nutrient and its function, 
telling students about each one in a didactic fashion. He explained to Dave 
that this was one of those pieces of the curriculum that he did just did not 
know how to think about in terms of student misconceptions and conceptual 
development. It just seemed like information that student . .leed to be told and 
to memorize. Thus, Mentor D took an active role in helping Davt struggle with 
the day-to-day issues he would face in using a conceptual change teaching 
model. He had the knowledge of the research base of the program to really 
challenge his student's thinking. 
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^^y^r — KpdellnE conceptual chani^e teachin g , Some mentors modeled 
important aspects of conceptual change teaching. Dave's mentor, for example, 
modeled a focus on the development of understandings of a few central concepts 
rather than broad coverage of long lists of facts and vocabulary. In teaching 
certain units, he was particularly knowledgeable about students' misconceptions 
and taught in a way that was responsive to these student conceptions. Karen, a 
secondary English major, often viewed her mentor as modeling approaches studied 
in Academic Learning courses, This modeling by her mentor played an important 
role for Karen, convincing her that the ideals taught in her teacher education 
courses could be translated into action in real classrooms and that such 
teaching was important in terms of student outcomes. 

However, mentors did not consistently model a reflective, conceptual change 
stance toward teaching. Our analysis of the various mentor roles and their 
impact on students shows that such active modeling of conceptual change 
teaching is helpful to prospective teachers, but it is not the only way to help 
students deepen their understandings of conceptual change perspective. Each of 
the layers of support can play an educative role in helping students link 
conceptual change research and classroom practice. 

Certainly, we would like to have mentors develop multiple layers into their 
mentoring. While Mentor A's minimal level of support proved sufficient to help 
Marian develop meaningful links between research and practice, not all students 
can succeed with this minimal level of support. Dana, for example, had a 
mentor who was very responsive to her requests for Information, Like Mentor C, 
he knew little about conceptually -focused teaching but was eager to learn about 
it. In his case, however, he taught mathematics in more procedurally -focused 
ways that did not model a c:»nceptual change perspective. Dana's view of 
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matheoacics and math teaching was firmly entrenched in such an "executive," 
rule-based fraioework, and her mentor's level of support was insufficient to 
help Dana change this view. She needed soneone operating at level 4 or 5 to 
challenge her to change her conception of good nathematics teaching. 

Thus, there are a variety of layers of productive lientor roles. Each layer 
contributes to the teacher education process, fostering in different ways 
prospective teachers' attempts to integrate their studies of research and 
theory with their classroon-based understandings. Prospective teachers differ 
in the level of support they need to undergo their own conceptxial change about 
teaching and learning. 

Mentors teaching faculty 

Because an important goal of the Mentor Teacher Project was to help mentors 
understand program goals and the conceptual change research base, most of our 
discussion of the mentor/faculty collaboration has focused on ways in which 
faculty attempted to teach mentors. An equally important part of this 
collaboration, however, is the ways in which faculty have learned front mentors. 

In addition to their direct work with Academic Learning students in the 
field, mentors also contributed to the teacher education process by teaching 
Academic Learning faculty about their curriculum, about the difficulties they 
saw in enacting program goals in classroom teaching, and about the Academic 
Learning students' strengths and weaknesses in the field. Thus, mentors made 
critical contributions to the collaborative process by helping to shape the 
program courses and field assignments In ways that helped prospective teachers 
understand conceptual change ideals as feasible to pursue in real classrooms. 
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One exaiaple of this grew out of mentors' concern that classroon management 
issues were not being dealt with effectively in program courses and field 
assignments. The mentors' persistence in this area forced faculty to rethink 
the ways in lAich classroom aanagement was addressed in the program. 

Initially the faculty did not address' management issues extensively, 
believing that careful planning of meaningful student tasks would go a long way 
toward preventing disruptions and assuring smoothly-run lessons. In response 
to mentors' concerns about students' failures to attend to important management 
details in planning, however, faculty devised ways of integrating management 
issues into their courses within the framework of conceptual change teaching. 
Thus, management was not treated genericaily in a separate course, as many 
mentors advocated. Rather. Academic Learning students were forced to grapple 
with these issues repeatedly within the context of unit planning and teaching 
in the various methods classes and within a framework of the conditions needed 
for effective conceptual change teaching. Elementary majors studied management 
issues in three different methods classes. 

Management issues were also woven into field assignments in much more 
systematic ways. After piloting of the field sequence, several changes and 
additions were made in the field assignments to address management concerns. 
For example, elementary majors in the Class of 88 had a new field assignment a. 
the beginning of their second year. In this assignment, the prospective 
teachers observed their mentors' classrooms for the first three days of the 
school year, analyzing the establishment of management routines. Students 
analyzed and wrote about the details of these routines. Later, in the context 
of the interdisciplinary curriculum course, they discussed these strategies in 
relationship to research articles they were reading about classroom management 
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issues. The students wrote on end-of- student -teaching questionnaires that this 
field assignnent was one of the most important field experiences. In this 
revised field experience sequence, secondary majors were helped in two ways to 
consider classroom management issues in their initial unit planning and 
teaching assignment. First, the methods course instructors addressed 
management issues in course readings and discussions. Secondly, students 
visited the mentor's classroom once a week (1/2 day) throughout the Spring 
term. During these visits, mentors took the lead in providing experiences that 
would help students develop deeper understandings of program themes and 
classrocHB management issues. Prior to teaching their units, Academic Learning 
students were required to go over their daily plans with their mentor, with an 
eye toward identifying potential management problems. Thus, students were 
supported not only in developing conceptually- focused units but also in 
attending to the details that would enable them to keep the lesson focused on 
conceptual issues. 

Regular interactions with mentors also forced Academic Learning faculty to 
tie their thinking about conceptual change ideas to actual school curricula. 
In the past, Academic Learning students got the message that they needed to 
abandon the typical school curriculum and practically construct a new one from 
scratch in order to teach for Conceptual change. This contributed to students' 
perceptions that conceptual change teaching was too idealistic for use on a 
regular basis in classrooms; they recognized they did not have the time or 
ability to build singlehandedly a new school curriculum. Working with mentors 
and the particular curricula in their classrooms pushed faculty to think about 
conceptual change ideals in new ways. They began to develop ideas about how to 
help students adapt existing curricula in meaningful ways. As the faculty 
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themselves struggled wi^h the unit plans students were developing, they were 
forced to translate their ideals into specific cases. Thus, stuients saw 
faculty modeling ways to rethink existing curricula, to use the curricula as a 
base, and to frame the curricula in ways tha?: would be raore supportive of 
students' conceptual understanding. This process played a critical role in 
enabling the prospective teachers (and their mentors) to see conceptual change 
teaching as possible and realistic for classroom use. 

Mentors also provided faculty with important insights into Academic 
Learning students' development. They had the opportunity early on to observe 
the Academic Learning students interacting with children and trying to 
implement concepts and teaching strategies learned in courses. Mentor feedback 
to faculty about Academic Learning students' work in the classroom provided 
information that helped faculty to refine field and course assignments, to 
define more clearly expectations for student work in the field, and to identify 
students whose difficulties required special attention. As a result, students 
were more closely supervised during student teaching, there were more instances 
of students who were given special experiences prior to beginning student 
teaching, and there were more students who had to delay beginning student 
teaching or to continue student teaching beyond the usual 11 weeks. 

Changes i n the Faculty Role 

The dual level o f planning . Che Academic Learning Program's field 
experiences require of faculty two levels of planning. One level is developing 
the intended curriculum for Academic Learning students in the two foundctlons 
courses. This includes developing field experiences that appropriately 
highlight course concepts and provide ways for prospective teachers to 
understand them as they occur in classroom practice. A second level is 
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developing the Intended curficulun for aentor teachers so that they understand 
the purpose of field assignments, have the knowledge and skill needed to 
support students' learning, and have the disposition to take on a »cwtoring 
role as the faculty has defined it. 

This study has shown the complexity of contending with these two levels of 
planning, and several problems associated with it. At the course level, 
teaching faculty address problems associated with teaching prospective teachers 
knowledge, strategies, and habits of reflection that will enable them to teach 
pupils to understand subject matter knowledge in meaningful ways. In addition 
to solving practical problems (e.g., time and scheduling constraints), faculty 
help students learn to work with an experienced professional and to use field 
visits to understand how course concepts are embodied in classroom life. They 
also help Academic Learning students shift their perspective from that of a 
student to that of a teacher, and learn how to benefit from concurrent study of 
theoretical frameworks for thinking about teaching and study of classroom 
practice. Faculty aspire to help students go beyond the immediate benefits of 
their experiences in the field and to learn how to learn from their own 
classroom experience In the future. Thus, planning the intended curriculum for 
professional studies of this nature requires careful attention to the lifelong 
learning process as well as to the particular concepts and strategies being 
taught in the courses. 

At the mentor teacher workshop level , coordination faculty address several 
areas in their planning. One araa Is making sure inentor teachers understand 
the field experiences In ways that enable them to support Academic Learning 
students' learning. This Includes helping mentor teachers understand 
procedure' letalls and how to work them out. In addition, faculty help mentors 
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understand the concepts that are central to each field experience, and figure 
out how to help Academic Learning students analyze the concepts and understand 
how they apply to a classroom setting. Faculty provide experiences for mentors 
to learn about prospective teachers as learners and to develop ways to analyze 
their own teaching, so they can communicate to students what they do in their 
classrooms and their reasons for approaching their teaching in the ways they 
do Faculty communicate closely with the mentor teachers through workshop 
Interactions to learn about them as learners, and to figure out what their 
future learning needs are. 

This dual level of planning has been successful because of the overlap of 
faculty across the levels of planning, and because of this group of faculty's 

. commitment to program goals that go beyond an immediate comniltment to one 
par... .alar course. The faculty actively work at building on students' learning 
from one term's field experiences to another. For example, in the team 
planning session in the curriculum course (TE 205C) , the faculty view their 
starting point as picking up where faculty in the learning course (TE 200C) 
left off. The TE 205C faculty select key readings from the previous course to 
review with their students, refer to what was learned from TE 200C field 
experiences to prepare students for their current visit's, and use what they 
know about their students' understandings of TE 200C concepts as a starting 
point for developing their own plans. Likewise, TE 200C faculty planning 
efforts and course content induce ways in which students can become acquaint^^d 
with their mentor teachers and their classrooms that will serve as a foundation 
for all their subsequent field experiences and not just for their experiences 
in TE I'OOC. Tht; faculty tfumu for both courses are committed to getting the 
fjtuduiitf: off to u ^jtuiti lAiirt in the prtjgrani, not Just in their course. The 



overlap of faculty across che two planning groups (course planning and workshop 
planning) enhances the group's cownitaient and facilitates close coiBBunication 
across the two efforts. 

Teachlnf. hy remote <^oT^tro1 Teaching students through the field 
experiences as they are structured involves teaching in an indirect way. 
Faculty rely on mentor teachers' commitment, knowledge, and skill to help 
students learn from field visits, and therefore only indirectly teach, or teach 
by "remote control". 

This study has shown that indirect teaching through field experiences has 
its own set of issues . One issue faculty contend with (discussed in the 
previous section) is the addressing the dual level of planning, which requires 
regular, coordinated efforts across a group of faculty. Efforts of this nature 
require the kinds of commitment shown by the Academic Learning faculty to 
teaching their courses ds part of a set of courses, not as individual 
entities. This Includes helping students develop a r«5lationship with mentor 
teachers that will last longer than the duration of their course. In addition, 
faculty need to create opportun:.Lies for students to tie or build on learning 
from one course to another, instead of focusing solely on creating experiences 
specific to the needs of their course. 

Second, teaching students to make linkages indirectly (throughout their 
classroom experiences) is rewarding if it works well, but frustrating when It 
does not. Faculty have control over some of the aspects of making the 
experiences work, such as design of the field experiences and follow-up written 
assignaents. design of the workshops to prepare mentor teachers for the 
exp ■riences, and contact with students during class tiro to reflect on the 
©xpprimices, However, there are several areas over which they do not have 
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direct control: (a) the nature of the school curriculum; (b) the extent to 
which the mentors' practice provides an opportunity for students to understand 
program themes; (c) the mentor's level of coimitment to take on and become 
better at the mentor teacher role; (d) the extent to which mentors use field 
time to work on their ovn goals for the student instead of program goals. It 
sometimes takes imagination, adaptation, and additional support to help 
prospective teachers analyze very procedurally- focused lessons (such as 
spelling or grammar lessons) from a conceptual change perspective. It would be 
much easier for students if their early obsenrations could focus on 
conceptually rich lessons. 

As faculty work with mentor teachers over time, they get ideas as to how to 
cope with these issues of control . For example, faculty design course 
assignments so. they focus mote closely on analyzing and understanding existing 
curriculum, so the link between theory and practice is more explicit. Students 
learn about the ideal through study of research-based theories, but then use 
the theories to examine existing curriculum to understand how it actually 
shapes student understanding in classroom settings. The opportunity to. study 
aspects of existing currlculuir such as the relationship among the intended, 
enacted, and actual curriculum allows students to situate the ideal in a real 
context , 

In addition, faculty actively work with mentor teachers to foster a high 
level of comraitment to tmderstanding and taking on a mentoring role . They 
provide examples of the kinds of analysis students will be doing for particular 
field assignments so that mentors can arrange for students to observe lessons 
that more closely meet their needs for the assigraent. The faculty also prcvide 
occasions for mentor teachers to confr- nt them and each 
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othev with competing views of how field time should best be spent, .so that the 
faculty and mentors can see each others' points of view. While faculty work at 
getting mentor teachers to at least understand program themes and help 
prospective teachers understand them, they also listen to mentors' ideas about 
other areas program experiences should address . They respond to those 
suggestions by considering places in the program's couisework where issues that 
mentors raise can be addressed during field visits as well. l"hey not only 
respond to the mentors' suggestions for topics on \A\ich to focus, but also 
responds to the m** desire to lecve the design of the experiences to the 

faculty. Mentors ,^ more comfortable (in terras of knowledge and time spent) 
playing an implementation role in the field experiences rather than a design 
role. Faculty plan to design further field experiences (which mentor teachers 
will help implement) that address areas mutually agreed upon as needing 
attention. Thus, while faculty do teach by remote control in one sense, the 
key to preventing frustration seems to be regular, open communication with 
mentor teachers and students about how the field experiences shape student 
learning. Again, closely coordinated efforts help make the field experiences a 
success 

Creating and Supporting Educative Field Experiences: 
Mentor Teacher/ Faculty Collaboration 

The goal of the Mentor Teacher Project was for teacher education program 
faculty and classroom mentor teachers to work together in supporting 
prospeciive teachers' efforts to link their study of research and theory with 
knowledge gaineci from practical experience in the classroom. Mentor teachers 
would become knowledgeable about program goals and the conceptual change 
research base and would use this knowledge to guide their interactions with 
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prospective teachers in the field. Thus, the collaboration of faculty and 
mentors would focus on the substance of the Academic Learning courses, so that 
mentors and faculty would share the same agenda in working with prospective 
teachers . 

As the project progressed, however, the difficulties in achieving this goal 
became apparent. Initial efforts tc '♦turn mentors on** to the conceptual 
framework of the program were met by mentors with a seeming lack of enthusiasm 
and with requests for more procedural information. Faculty responded by 
considering changes in the goals of the project. Why not let mentors operate 
on their own agenda and let faculty operate on theirs? Maybe the best Cciat can 
be expected is for mentors to provide a supportive, flexible environment in 
which the prospective teachers can work. 

While such compromises were frequently discussed, the coordination faculty 
(mentor teacher group leaders) persisted in structuring meetings in ways that 
would help mentors learn more about the program as well as about procedural 
issue.«5. Over time this persistence enabled some mentors to take on a variety 
of educative roles In guiding students' experiences in the field. These 
mentors came very close to matching the original goal, closely guiding their 
students' efforts to link the concepts studied in courses with experiences in 
the field. 

These successes have important implications for teacher education. 
Classroom teachers ^ take on meaningful and substantive roles in creating and 
supporting educative field experiences for prospective teachers. However, 
classroom teachers need support in developing their knowledge, skills, and 
dispositions as teacher educators. Learning to mentor effectively in this 
program required teachers tc delve into the substance of the program - to 
grapple with new ideas and teaching approaches and to confront ways in which 
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their own teaching was compfltible with conceptual change ideals. As teachers 
were faced with luaklng such links, faculty also confronted the difficulties in 
implementing conceptual change ideals in classrooo. This process enabled both 
raentors and faculty to be more effective in helping prospective teachers learn 
how to use a conceptual change framework for integrating their experiences in 
the classroom. 

We have identified some important issues in the learning- to-naentor and in 
the faculty/teacher collaborative process. We have had some successes in 
changing the teacher's rola in the teacher education process without changing 
the structure of teachers' workplaces. The collaborative process holds even 
more promise, however, if teachers' work as teacher educators could be formally 
acknowledged and built into their work structure. Their contributions and 
effectiveness would be enhanced if teachers were given release time to meet 
with faculty, ♦-o study the research base of the teacher education program, and 
to work with prospective teachers. The mentor teachers frequently voiced their 
need for additional time with their students and with the faculty and their 
belief that release time would enhance their effectiveness. We hope this 
project will stimulate others to think crentively about ways in which classroom 
teachers and faculty can work together to create and support field experiences 
that will be truly educative and transforming. 
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VII. REMAINING QUESTIONS AND FUTURE DIRECTIONS: IMPLICATIONS FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

Our findings about the learning- to- teach process and the collaborative 
process in working with mentor teachers have been informative in two major 
arenas. In addition to docustenting and describing the program themes and 
experiences that help our students learn to ceach with a conceptual change 
orientation, we have learned a great deal about ways in which we can continue 
to revise and develop the program to better facilitate our students' 
integration of their learnings from professional study and classroom practice. 
Our findings also provide insights into important Issues to consider in working 
toward reforms and improvements in teacher education such as developing 
alternative arrangements and contexts for If arning-co-teach (e.g. professional 
development schools and post -baccalaureate programs). 

Plans for Continued Program De -ment 

We are convinced that the coherence and linkages across progrf^m content and 
experiences in the Academic Learning Program have contributed in major ways to 
our students' success in learning- to- teach. Actively supporting a conceptual 
change process in our students by eliciting and challenging their current 
beliefs, helping them develop a conceptually coherent framework for teaching 
and planning, and providing occasions for them to use their developing 
frameworks to analyze classroom life enables them to act on their knowledge 
base gained from study and practice. Study of our students' learning process 
has helped us identify ways to revise and strengthen the knowledge base and 
experietices in the program. 
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Coherence and L inkages Across Program Experiences 

We plan to work at developing nore coherence and linkages across the 
program by continuing our focus on the unit planning process across program 
courses. Currently, our elementary majors have the opportunity to try out the 
unit planning process in their science methods course and in an 
interdisciplinary learning course. We have future plans to integrate the 
planning proce«!s into students' mathematics and social studi-ss methods courses 
as well. Thus, t«e will increase the number of occasions students have to 
revisit and re -think program themes from different subject matter 
perspectives. In addition, the language arts practicum in which students 
participate tfie term before student teaching has been rather loosely structured 
with few specific requirements for proactive planning and teaching. In recent 
meetings with mentor teachers, we have deliberated about ways to involve 
students actively in planning and teaching responsibility during their 
practicum terra so that they do more than implement the mentor's plans or try 
out individual strategies they have learned about. Instead, students will be 
encouraged to use the unit planning framework they are learning about in their 
various methods courses and adapt it to the language arts curriculum in their 
mentor's classroom. This will lay further groundwork for the student teaching 
term when students will take full responsibility for language arts instruction. 

There are fewer opportunities to support the planning process for secondary 
majors, who take only two methods couses; A methods course in their .iiajor 
(taught by faculty in the students' respective major's department) and a 
content area reading course . Secondary students majoring in science, 
mathematics, and social science take a content area reading course (taught by 
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program faculty) the term before they student teach. In this course, they try 
out the unit planning process and teach a unit in their nsentor teacher's 
classroom. Since English majors take a different reading course not taught by 
Academic Learning Program faculty, the unit planning format is taught and tried 
out during the English methods course instead. Program faculty have arranged 
for this by working closely with members of the English department. 

Program faculty have come to realize that support for the planning process 
must continue during student teaching if program themes are to be consistently 
emphasized and developed across the learning- to- teach process. Unit planning 
requirements used to be framed in terms of completing two •♦required units" that 
would be more fully developed (and handed in to the university supervisor) than 
the student teachers' other unit teaching, These requirements have been 
altered significantly to encourage students to use rhf. unit planning 
requirements on an ongoing basis as a framework for all their planning and 
teaching, instead of seeing them as a university requirement to be fulfilled. 
With the revised requirements, students focus on developing a format for 
writing their plans that encourages them to think about key questions along the 
planning process (e.g. , key concepts to be taught, students' current knowledge 
of the subject matter, alternative ways to represent concepts), and that is 
realistic for them to keep up with on a daily basis. The only written 
assignments to be handed in to the university supervisor are two reflective 
essays in which students analyze the success of their planning and teaching for 
two units. Changes in student teaching planning requirements were piloted with 
the elementary majors last year and were very successful. 

Improving the coherence and linkages across program content and experiences 
requires continued faculty collaboration that is focused on finding ways to 
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help students understand specific course content in the context of the broader 
learning- to -teach process. This kind of faculty coiraaicnienc to contributing to 
program (and not just course) goals is key to developing future impro^^ements . 



The Ne^d for An Additional Interpretive Lens 



Our study of students' developing understanding of the four curriculum 



themes that are central to learning- to- teach with a conceptual change 
orientation has revealed some success stories (see p. 5 for an overview of 
themes). As our sample cases illustrate, some students understood and were 
able to act on these themes in their planning and teaching better than others. 
Our cases also revealed that our students had more problems in one area than 
any other: Understanding the social context for teaching and learning for 
conceptual change, Included in this category are problems with the development 
of appropriate learning environments for conceptual change teaching and 
problems with the organization and n^anagement of instruction. In most 
instances, the problems we saw were with students making decisions about ways 
to organize their learning environment or manage their classroom that were not 
consistent with developing conceptual understanding (e.g., avoiding the use of 
cooperative learning groups as a teaching strategy because they cause 
disruption In the classroom). As reported earlier, some of these problems 
stemmed from some of the mentor teachers not understanding, supporting, or 
modeling program themes, so that students were not seeing how conceptual change 
teaching operates in actual classrooms 

We have identified a larger issue that may more fully account for the 
problem, which is that the program does not provide a well developed conceptual 
framework for understanding and making sense of the social context for 
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conceptual change learning. Earlier research in the conceptual change 
literature focused prisarily on individual students' Interpretations of subject 
matter concepts, describing ways to elicit and challenge students' 
misconceptions and ways to help them restructure their understanding (e.g., 
Nussbaum & Novak, 1976; Posner et al., 1982). Thus, we have used this research 
base in the program to help students develop and use interpretive lenses to 
understand teaching, learning, and subject matter (see Figure 1). However, we 
do not specifically help students develop and use an interpretive lens for 
understanding the social context in which this pedagogical relationship 
unfolds. More recent discussions in the literature of conceptual change 
teaching and learning are beginning to addre.ss this issue (e.g., Madsen-Nason 
and Lanier, 1986; Roth. Anderson & Smith, 1987; Anderson & Roth, in press; 
Anderson, in press). Drawing on this developing knowledge base regarding the 
appropriate social context for developing conceptual understanding of subject 
matter, we intend to provide more support for helping our students develop an 
additional interpretive lens. They would learn to see and analyze the kinds of 
social interaction (e.g,» open-ended, exploratory discussions; cooperative 
learning groups) and assignments and activities (e.g., use of concrete and 
pictorial representations of concepts; concept mapping) that promote conceptual 
understanding of subject matter. Moreover, the framework we use in our 
elementary methods couises for analyzing classroom management will be more 
closely and explicitly linked with purposeful analysis of appropriate learning 
environments for facilitating conceptual change. We are exploring appropriate 
points in the prograir, and ways to bring out more explicitly aspects that 
pertain to the social context In which conceptual change teaching and learning 
takes place, 
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Ih^ Need for Setter Subject Matter KnovlPd p;e 

As Academic Uarning students begin to learn about the subject natter 
knowledge needed to teach in a ccnceptual change manner, they are quick to 
identify a sound subject matter background as a necessary part of their 
teaching. In fact, many students expressed real concern about their own 
knowledge level and whether It was adequate to engage in conceptual treatment 
of subject matter. This concern is echoed in the teacher education reform 
literature, where it is argued that teacher candidates must enter teacher 
education programs with a broad and yet comprehensive enough subject matter 
background to make effective use of theories of teaching and learni 

Recognizing this need in our students, we are piloting and evaluating the 
Impact of a new mathematics course sequence for elementary teaching majors. 
This 3-course sequence is designed to help teacher candidates develop 
meaningful understandings of basic mathematics concepts. In adc'itlon, students 
will develop and teach two units during their mathematics methods course the 
terra prior to student teaching so their newly developed understandings of the 
subject matter content can be applied to a pedagogical situation. 

Our study of our students' development has shown that early and gradually 
dfcpftiing analysis of subject matter issues that are situated in actual 
classroo.Tjs helps teacher candidates re-evaluate their own understanding of the 
dlsciplin€(s) they plan to teach, and helps them to think about the learning of 
subject matter in terms of its structure and functions. Accordingly, our close 
focus on analysis of school curricula, how it is structured, and how the 
knowledge and skills will be used, shapes teacher candidates' concurrent 
learnings in their own subject areas studies as well as increasing their 
knowledge base for teaching. Thus, they gr/idually come to think of learning in 
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their dlscipllne(s) dllierenrly for themselves as learners, as well as for 
their prospective pupils. Supportiiig this reflection of their personal 
learning processes across the program experiences helps these novices focus 
differently on all their studies, and structure their own learning in ways that 
will help thew be bettor teachers of subject matter. 

Teacher Education Reforms 

There seems to be a consensus in current descriptions of needed reforms in 
teacher education (Holmes Group, 1986; Carnegie Conunission Task Force, 1986) 
that teacher educators should facilitate the development of thoughtful, 
reflective teachers make reasoned decisions about what subject matter to 
teach and how to best teach it. That is, teacher educators want to see 
teachers who help children conceptually understand worthwhile subject matter 
content. Yet there are still competing views of how to realize this goal such 
as; How the teacher as learner should be conctptualized; the nature of support 
required for learning to teach; and the appropriate context for such learning. 
The findings from our study of the learning- to- teach process have furthert^d out 
thinking in these areas. 

Learning- to-Tea ch as Conceptual Change 

Descriptions of the learning- to- teach process in the two-year Academic 
Learning Program illustrate a process of conceptual change in prospective 
teachers. This process does not set up learning from thtory and research and 
learning from experience as mutually exclusive choices, but instead illustrates 
ways to help teacher candidates integrate knowledge gained from both kinds of 
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learning activities. This view of the teacher as learner is drawn from a 
constructivist view of the learning process where learners actively construct 
and make sense of learning experiences, which contrasts with views of learners 
as riceivers of information, or developers of teaching skills. Thus, we havt* 
si wn that it is important to acknowledge and elicit prospective teachers' 
prior knowledge and experience in the learning- to- teach process. Providing 
occasions for students to bring tacit knowledge, beliefs and assumptions about 
teaching, learning, and subject matter into focus for close analysis enables 
them to build on, reshapt^ and newly construct their understandings of program 
themea. Thus, prior knowledge, beliefs and assumptions developed over many 
years as learnt^ra do nor go unchallenged, only to resurface as a way to survive 
whtni these teacher candidates meet the realities of classroom teaching. 
Additionally, by challenging prior assumptions and beliefs, students are more 
aware of influences on their ongoing interpretations of research and theory. 
They are more than mere receivers of information, and learn to measure the 
extent to which various sets of beliefs fit together into a coherent view of 
teaching and learning. 

At the same time students are exploring and challenging their prior 
hnowledge and beliefs over time, they are actively constructing new 
understandings in two settings. Trying to understand how research and theory 
apply to learners in actual classrooms with particular curriculuia materials 
requires a kind of integration that allows them to make personal sense of their 
learnings . They must confront discrepancies, non-examples, and problems as 
they are lived out in classrooms in addition to learning to understand the 
ideals of conceptual change teaching. 
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Supporting Conceptual Chang e Through Study and Practice 

If students are to adopt a conceptual orientation that goes beyond mere 
comprehension and becomes a part of their planning and teaching behaviors, they 
need a particular kind of support over time to gradually develop teaching 
knowledge and skills. In the Acadeteic Learning Program, multiple occasions to 
make sense of program themes are provided across the progran courses so that 
prospective teachers can gradually deepen their knowledge and understanding 
over time. Moreover, occasions are increasingly coop lex and coaprehensive over 
tiiue to challenge students to integrate different aspects of the teaching, 
learning, subject matter relationship into a conceptually coherent view. Thus, 
support is programmatic in content (emphasizing consistent program themes 
across experiences) and across experiences (gradually increasing the complexity 
and comprehensiveness of analysis). 

The alternative model for early field experiences described in the report 
is one way of providing educative experiences that support conceptual change in 
teacher candidates. This model shows how collaboration among program faculty 
and mentor teachers enables the learning process to be supported in a 
coordinated fashion in two contexts (in formal study and in learning from 
classrooms), and requires integration of ideas across the ♦ 
contexts. The collaborative process helped both faculty and at. . ners 
avoid forcing Academic Learning students to choose between two worlds, and 
instead to understanu how the two worlds inform one another. Oar findings 
suggest that teacher educators should be open to seeking multiple roles for 
classroom teachers in the learning- to- teach process; not all teachers can or 
will provide the sane kinds of talent, skill, knowledge, or disposition to be 
the same kind of teacher educators. Thus, as reforms in teacher education call 
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for creating alternative learning contexts such as professional development 
schools, careful attention to using the collaborative process to learn from one 
another, to support development of a consistent knowledge base across 
experiences, and to make explicit and discuss differences between research and 
theory and practice will better support the learning- to- teach process. 

Our findings also suggest that teacher educators designing alternative 
teacher education arrangements must take on complex roles. In the Academic 
Learning Program, the faculty are committed to helping students understand 
program themes in addition to course themes. This requires consistent 
communication among faculty, and among faculty and mentor teachers, -ibout their 
course goals and experiences, and a willingness on the part of faculty to have 
others comment on and scrutinize the usefulness of the course content and 
experiences. Second, many of the faculty take on the responsibility of 
supporting mentor teachers in learning- to-raentor as well as supporting 
prospective teachers in learning-to-teach. This double work load of planning 
and providing support for two sets of learners is complex and demanding. 

Finally, our findings suggest that prospective teachers need to grapple 
with subject matter issues throughout the leaming-to- teach process , As 
reforms in the organization and sequencing, of experiences in teacher education 
programs are considered, it is important not to divide arbitrarily 
"foundations" of teaching into sets of pre- education experiences that focus on 
general discussions of teaching and learning, while saving subject specific' 
issues for the "methods" portion of learning to teach at the graduate level. 
Tracking; our students' le^z ..1:^.^ a\.'er n two-year period has illustrated the 
important influence of studying teaching and learning issues In 
subject- specific contexts thr6ughout the learning- tc- teach process. For many 
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students, major shifts in their thinking about their disciplines and about how 
one best learns a particular subject were key to enabling them to implement a 
conceptual change orientation to teaching. 
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Figure 1: 
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Table 1 



Jim. 



Course Sequences for Elementary and Secondary 
Education Majors In the Academic Learning Program 

Sl^ff^nt^ry: Propraa o f Typical Student 

■ — StoEeJE Sprin g 



TE 200C. Learning of 
School Subjects 



TE 205C, Curriculum for 
Academic Learning 

TE 317C, Methods for 
Teaching Oral Language 
Competancles : Founda* 
tlon for Reading and 
Writing 

TE 315C, Teaching Mathe- 
matics for Elementary 
Grades 



TE 313, Critical Reading J 

of Children's u 

Literature N 

TE 318C. Teaching Sci- I 

-nee in Elementary 0 

Grades r 

TE 310C, Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading and Writing 



Y 
E 
A 
R 



TE 306C, Interdisciplin- 
ary Elementary Curric- 
ultus 

TE 316C, Teaching Social 

Studies in Elementary 

Grades 
TE 3 lie. Practicum: 

Language Arts Across the 

Disciplines 



TE «70C, Student Teach- 
ing 



TE 450C, School and 
Society 

TE A06C, Interdisciplin- 
ary Inquiry 



S 
E 
N 
I 
0 
R 



Y 
E 
A 
R 



Secondary: Program of Tvolcal Student 
Winter 



Spring 



TE 200C, Learning of 
School Subjects 



TE 205C, Curriculum for 
Academic Learning 



TE 412C, Reading in th6 
Content Areas -OR- 

ENG A08A, Problems in 
Teaching Reading 

Secondary methods 
one of the following: 
TE 326 (English) 
TE 334 (mathematics) 
TE 337 (science) or 
TE 338 (social studies) 



TE A70C, Student 
Teaching 



ow/AKRA- 2 -tables 



TE 450C. School and 

Society 
TE 406C, Interdisciplinary 
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Table 2 

Academic leamins Program Held Assi^nmits 
1986-1988 



Course 



f jetd Assiiyment 



re 200C« Learning of Scfml 
Subjects 

(Fall Term, 1W6) 



Clnw'oam observation and 
converaation nith mentor tescher 



Observe and talk to a atudent 
(2 visits^ 



00 

o 



n 205C, CurrfculiJB f<H- Academic 
teaming 

CWinter Term, 1967) 



Enacted CurrlciMua: Cba^^ aientor 
teaching a leaton in Acadtaic 
Learning studenta' aii^jeet Mtter 
mjor 
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Text ^t^is and Critique: Obtain 
fwentw^'s tentbook (in aaiBe aubject 
area) and cr^tiqiny one chapter/ 
section 
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Purpose of field Assignment 
in terms of Program Tlwaes 



-Shift pcrspectiM for analyzing 
the classroom from a student 
p^-^sective tc a teadier's 
perapectiw 

-Analyze mentor teactier's classroom 
in terms of classroom social context 
and effM-oaches to teaching 

-Observe md imerfret a case of 
learning 

-Draw from theories of learning to 
analyze one student's understmiding 
of particular sii^ject matter 

-^lyze structure of subject matter 
being taught (Vhat are tht onccpts 
and how are t^ related?) 

-Analyze various refn^esentationa of 
sa>ject matter used during the lesson 
to promote student undi»r«tanding of 
the subject matter 

'Analyze the textbook from J 
peri^tivess 

structtrp of the sa>ject 

mstter content 

funcli^ore of tt» siiJject matter 
content CUhat are the learning 
obji»:tivea« and why are tf^ 
important for students to learn?) 
c) student de%fetof3menn C*ioM dies the 
text take student's prior knowipc^e 
and t^ys of learning into accourrf 



Primary Interpretive Lens 



Teaching 



Learning 



Subject Natter 



SUiject hatter and 
and Li^ming 
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Field Afis»f$pimcnts 



IHifpose of Field Assf^niMni 



Sgcondqry Majors: 

flic 40eA or IE 412C, lleadfng in 
ttw Content Af em mJ 
Respective Secopidiry Methodb 

eiemwitary Mgjqrsj 

7C Siementery Science llethods 



(Spring, 1987) 



Intended end €nected O^rfculue: 
Interview eief^or eteut hie/her 
plmnino of e teuon tl^t Mill iw 
otewvcd. ObMTve the lesson 
(2 Viefte> 



Acttiet CirrieutiK Obeerve 2 focal 
etiidentf in close, conduct ciinlcel 
Intervieitt with then tbtM their 
undemtflndinge of cencnte taught 
in oteerved leeoons; collect MfHe 
Mork (2 viette) 



Pirn e week-lona unit in ntwfmt 
e> f eee^r end conceit enp enelyzif^ 
structure end functions of the 
subject Mtter to be tmn^t 

b) TeAt snelysis fooosfriS on 
stmctiM^ end functfons of subject 
matter and student develofsment 

c) Preessessmit of students^ 
iinmledge 

d> Central question or problem for 
tlw mi t 

e) Pim^ for activities ^ assess- 
ment 



-^lyte the ieeaor* froi thff pei Bpeii* 
tives of ff^p^fwy -Id function of 
iM>ject ntter and stufcnt 

-Caqpsre end oKplain differences 
betiieen intended and enected curricult 

^^lyw the siA)ject Mtter and class- 
room teediino froie tiie students' 
per^tives - Ifiat aerm did they 
Mke of the iMson tauiht by the 
by the nentor? Hou cen you ejqstain 
their difficulties and »ja::esoes7 

*toivwe Intended, enw^ted, tnd actual 
currlculua 



-Use concepts developed in Academic 
Learning coiraes topi an a unit of 
Instruction 



Primary In tenoretive tens 

SU>ject Matter 
and Leemino 



Teach ifie 



Learning 



S^ject tatter, leamfng^ 
«id Temping 



a) 5ii>ject Hatter 



b) Subject Hatter 

and Learning 

c) learning 

d) TeacAinB, Subject 

Natter^ ^ iearnlng 

e) Teaching, Subject 

Matter, and Learning 
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Field Assignr^imts 
page 3 



Te«di tfie unit 



lMm{n9, your piaming and teadiii^ 

Mwkly 1/2 d^ vlalts to Mntor'a 
classrooa throii^hoi^ tfm tena 



fufp«e of field Assi^Mnt 
in term iff ^wam ihm^ 



Deepen understandings of fH'tt^rm ttH^oes 
and link thcai nitli fcnoniedge gained 
froai ctaaaroon experience 



*Work on activities related to unit 
plming; learn fro« «»^tor i^aout 
wmageMsnt strategiesand other rispects 
of adtool/clMsroon life 



Mmrv Interor^Uve lenf 



$iA>ject Mtter, TeiNi^ir^, 
and lading 



$a>iect tatter, Teadiino, 
and learning 

Sibject flatter, Teacfiirv, 
and Learning 



Elementary ffajors only: 
T€ J06C^ interdisciplinary 

dH-ricuiimi 



{Fall, 1987) 



Observe first 3 days of nchool yeer 



Plan md tOMti 2 lessons: 
1) A lesson using aapectg of 
reciimxral andel to help 
students co^ehwid content iH-ea 
text 

2} A lesson fn Mhfch students do 

exp(»iitory w-lting in a S4A>ject 
area 



'Analyze Mntor's ramsgemnt strategies 
md routines 



-Integrate readtf^ and >»*i ting Instruction 
•#lth Sibject area teaching 



-Analyie student learning 



Teaming 



subject tatter and 
teaching 



Learning 



10 0 



Plan 2 units to be taught diring 
student teaching iiKluding: 
a) central quest ior^probiem 
b> analysis of subject mter 
c) object i%«s/purposes 
d> ssB^iie activities mi assessment 
e) 1-2 daily plans 



Use a conceptual ch^^ fraflieyork for 
planning units to be taught during 
student teaching 



SUjJect tatter, Tesdiing, 
and Learning 
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Field Assignoents 



In tern of Proor— Thm^i 



Ti sue. Social Studies Nethedi 



(Fatl, 19S7) 



Pt«> • Mcial studiM unft to be used 
dkiriiv ibJdMtt teedifng, t«)no 
•iMrilar fooMM •« deacrilMd for 
TE SQ6C 



Pr(wifV Ifttenretiw Lyif 



subject IMtter, TCMhiiv, 



TE 47tX;, Student TMchino 
(Sccorvtery Mjors) 
(F«ll, 1987) 

TC Student Tradifr^ 

(EtcRBntary mjors) 



0«v«4op mt ioMt 1 unit plan Mir« 
•fNlH^ffed v»r«jon of fi^tMt uMd in 
TE 412C 

CNn^lop uilt f>tMi for Mdi dMpter/ 
tiuMik in Science^ Soctal Sttidi«9, 
and HitfMMitiai 



itudon t^ctifns 



(Hfnier, 1988} 



Nidceni mdfndof T«m i«f l«ecfon 
mlyxfns « unft you taught 



00 
U9 



92 
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Table 3: Data Sources 
mMTCfi TEAC»€^ PfTOJCCT 



RATA samcES 



urn caiECTH) 



mm umm 



RESgARCif QtgS TIOI»S ADOt£SSED^ 



Stuctem Intervlens 



IHring first month In progra 
End of €«cfi temi in pro^rm 
(secondary « 5 Cenaa) 
(ei«oantary « 6 tmw) 



12 c«ae atuiy students 



Pritaary focus on questions 
IBI, Id, 1D1 



Hentor Interviews 



00 



Faculty Interviews 



Observations of the 2 
foundstlons classea (T€ ZOOC, 
Leamintf^ and TE 2X^, 
CtirricutuBi) 



End of each terai itudmt fa 
in pttfftnm 

(seconAry m s tenna> 
(etcmentary • ^ tanM) 

End of csdi couraa tsi#it 
^:nd of each atoeiam teach lf« 
tern 

tall, 19W 
Winter, 1«S7 



12 rate atudy laentors 



All 



Co^^^M Inatructora and atud^ 
tcarhing SMperviaort 



All sfudanta 

r^ilty teachinB TE JWte, 

TE mc 



Alt 



Priiaary focus on ISl, ICI^ 
101 

Also probed faculty's intended 
lesminga 



*Codas tor Research Questions: 

I« Prospective Teachors' leamine: 

A1 - IMerstsnding of i^nccptusl chsnge/constructiviat views of leynifw 
A2 - teility to use knowied|0e «*>OL*t lau^fna during stud^t te«*iiw 
8! - Understanding of conceptual chmae teacMna strateoies and nt^miivi 
82 - Ability to use wxytuat chai^ frsw i ii ui ics in planning and torching 
CI ^ Understanding of S44>iect aaitter knowiedae needed to teech 

t2 - Ability to analyze and refsresent ^ject wtter ^apropriately {n plmir^ and teaching 
D1 - Understanding of the in|»rtanc» of reflection in learning to tench 
02 - Ability to reflect on plwming and teach ii^ A^ing studmt teachii^ 
}|, facijIty/Kentor Teacher Cot tatoratlon 
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19 
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entry, End of f ir»t y«ir, 
End of Student TmcHIr^ 



00 



ClMoroM otiMnwtion and 
inforwi Intervima in 
ciM^room Mtf ino w bf phcra 



Popers/JoumsUAmlt Pirn 
written for coiirso^ 

1 or 2 uift plont and 
refl«ctlv« MMyt ra^ptttcd 
during stutant tooching 



foil tl-tlmmi^my L^tgmgf^ Artt 
proctfcui and taeondbry atudmt 
tCMsfiinQ 

Uintor nm-eittmnmy stufcnt 
teodiing 

Uch tmm prior to atudent 
taochind 

Fall 1987-aacondbry 



Student teaching sifstrviMra' 
notea about obaar^iona 

iN^tt (and occasional t«pa 
recordings) of faculty/Mntor 
metim^ 

Itotea of facu* y planning and 
delriof ing Mmings (beforo 
and after metfrvs tiith Motors } 



fall IMT^sacondirr 
Wintw- MM-atMntary 

2-1 Sittings par tena fron ian, 
1W7 throii^ ihrch, 19M 



in conjunction nith eadi •cot or 
Mating (2'3 laentor nMtlngs/ 



ERLC 



1»6 



AU Class of 88 students 
and tlwtir mentors 



Student (^tlonnaires focused on 

IB1, Id, fOI 
Mentor quest ionmir'es f^vkjed alt 
questions 



Case atudy students 



Primry focus on ib2, ic2, 102 



Btuitf students Prinsry focus on Ifll, ici, lOI 



All ClSM of 88 students Prfsisfy focus on 1A2, Itt, 1C2, 102 

(additional plant and daily 
^ana ceUwtcd fros case 
•tuHf students) 

All Class of 88 students ia2, m. IC2, 107 



Hentors and teedeoiic Laming Prfsary focus on li 

fsculty 



AcadBwIc taamfng faculty and friwry focus on 11 

coordinators 



.1, }} 7 



fjqMrf«nc!M ftMigmd to 
Eiqrtora tmpuoM of Um 
^it n u g l crt tolatioraUlp 



I. 



n 200C: L««mfno of 
-Lacturw/tffMUMtaV 



-Urftlng MMf 



II. n aOKs 



CurrlcidMi f«r 

'M-lttnt wlgwm 
-f f«ld vl«l«MMniM> 



III. WETMODt CUMq 
Cnttfitl 4Qt%/TfSa6 

-JourmU 
•Utacn ptamlflg 
-riatd vf •! t«/Mnt«r 
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II 412t iMdlrv In tiM 
•Lccttjnt/tflteMnfofV 

*l WBn planning 
•riatd vlatfa/kMntw 



* ttuMad In Cti 

ma Ndfetef(«*l tatatfenthfp: 
lAl ti*|«ct HMtar laMM 



Iftat la Ifta dlaefpll«wr 
nmwm fVMtft (ft dlad^lm 
irtai dtaM • aip af Km 
dlaGlfilfNi laA lUiiV 

dIaefHiMf 

a.ff. c«ntM«/|pmat dMa In 
WIA 



f a tta fNMndMf oarlciilta 
CHTMeCuni, fMetlan) - «a1fi 
palma db*it tqplct 
Taat crltfqua • 
^WKtlan af 

far IftdfvfdMBi dfffarMcwr 



t*at ta tkt ^Aata 

ttvrmMt mat ara atra^lat 
tNM faelMtata tlila ^wiliT 

fiiplaratfM af mnpiim^ litmia* 
for UM trtth ad»laae«ita 



rtlatt 
I, aaelat 



to aclanea, 
atudfaat 

Ahalyia atrueiupa and hnctfena af 
wl»iaet nattar in tmt «ii^«r far 



l«M tatat^aniHlp Am* tDa first Vmt 
tamiMit t«fw«h riatd vialn 



fll Taadilm 1 1 



li 



itet ara tlia awial ralatfaiafil^ in 
tfca clM ar a w - i/g raiMlm 
tfpnmtm to taacliing ara wad 
In tftia rlMti niT 

HM tea tta tMcfMf viM aiAJoet 



Mminp fTM atudM ta 
panpKtlva In tfia cti 



^»at «i i ttfea w a taaravT 
CMAorat wN«Bt| 



•Mbiact aattar to tfila claaafOMT 
Mat prior kneiito(«n «id wywM«Mia 

tei atudmt 1mm mtft tula 
1*^ l« tfci MnttMMtt tkawy af 
tilt lawfurf 



i*at la tka atnctiaa and fwwtim 
ImandMl CMTlcwIwi ml hem dota It 
Caspar* wf tk tka anactad and actual 
currlciduid 

**** 'iiawimatlana or* 4Md to Iwtp 
atidmt umteratand at^Jact MttarT 

!*«'• t^ fiatMPa af tfia aeclal 
^»tar«t»an Aa-lm tka l«Mon» 

■m dB war(«iM aMM^Im about 
knndate and atuMa affaet 



taadi plana mim mM* 
atratoflaa 




C w p t r atl%a laamlnf atra^« 



MM ta dMrtap and tarn neiptcemi 
tMdilns atratasiia 

^tan and taacH a wit uafi« 

r^ y wai m tigna that aMlf«t «id 
stfvetHra and function m tUbi^ct 
■attar and feuitd en an^ants prior 
Itnoidadlp* 



»*at la tka actual currkiitiaf 



■t<»|«ct aattarr 
Mat prior h— lw> 



alMatlenr 
1m critlqya • idiat 



I brim 
lana 



TiMli a laHt ytu Imm pimmd mvi 
•MMM* atudant laMitim 

tawMM^Mratandliw d» 
•tudmta hava af tka ttpicf 



Taacfc a latf t and 



AnalyM atM*nt«a priar tew 
taidmtamHnt af adbjact 
and raadiitf strMatf«B 
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Table S 
D«fre'« Ideal Trwclier 



00 



« ttmtw Btudtn^m mmi to Ni%« 
rcpui«tfon In the tdiMt m # good 

kids Moutd lemn m tot 
ffni»^t<ni 



rtt^Mct eadi student 



fM^esent Ideas clearly 



Bit I is the ^deit teM:hef 



fr^terPTCtive Lensfa 

L « teeming 

Sfl • subject mtter 

T m teM^ing 

R - reflection In teeming- to-* teadi 



20 0 



m 

L 

l-T 

T 
L 



T-L 



T-L 



L 
SN 



I 
I 



fold »f trtnt«r Tef 



KnoMi Mi>ject MMter and! Imh to 
put ft acroM to studento 



Can' «i 



cditdron mli 



KnoM ttM kindt of qMNtions to aak 
to teat for undentandir^ 

la ItaMibto and umm altamata a»tti«dsi 



ERIC 



Is Open « stodiims erw't efi^id te Mk 
qM*«tfens, s«r tfiey thir* 

Open to SMMMttons frost other teediers; 
Ml» for help 

Very csriny sbout students 

SMt is ctoM to the ideal 

Takes thinpi slowly - Mare of ^nir« 
capsbitltfas of ituctonts 

fttt^onds to studm questions and stud^ 
tfiffAing - Hitting to alter 

llecopii zes student sisconc^t ions 

Lessons tie together eontent dby-to^day 
and across tsiits 

Meips students ei^ connectiira, see Hom 
thin$p rotate 

Students not sfreid to be wrong 

mts responsibility on kid^ for thei'^ 
teeming 

Relaxed 
Sense of fnimr 



T-t 
?-t 

a-T-l 



T-L 
T-L 

T-L 
SH-t 

SH-L-T 
L 

SN 

Sli-T 



gnd of teriwi, Tffiff 



Actively imolMS students in tteir 
flNn leeminit 

Has stuAsnts d» lots of ia*itif^ 

Has studBTaCs enplain thvir 
understandings 

« oote at ooment in Mys Umt will 
involve students in intetpr^tirii 
info and d^fni inferences, 
«ui<M 1^ teadier 

Surfacing student conceptions a lot 

Students involved in discuision, 
not jia;t tescher talkirv 

Concrete to sbstr<«t 

Choose:: rnntent bssad on real -life 
epptications, soae thing stuoMnts 
can vra^ 

Presents content in »cys students 
con isiderstand, not traditiorat 
ways 

leetates concepts wititin and betyeen 
units 



Is in touch with student conceptions 
Mot just facts m^KiB 

lots of representstions of content 
Cnot tike Bill) 
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TaMe 6 

GUIDELIMES FOR HELPINC STIOOITS 
WRK TOUMO Pt«mm COALS 
Acadmic Learnir^ Program 



i. Working witli f>««pte 



OB 
00 



II. Plcmine for lr«truction 



Strong indications thas stutents ore iif^ine Acadaiic 



A. Seiocions With Stufents 

Tht •tuOtnt ttm$ttr vMuet, resets c*di ttudtmt's 
thinking and activrty •ticit* and consider* itudents' 
tDinkins fn irtanning and t«Mlii(«. 

B. setatfana WiM Mentert 

The ituftent tcadier initiate* conmaatlom with th« 
•antor toaclter alwut hla/lwr teadiffv, asking for tietp 
In underatanding «»e nieceiaaa and failur«i of lasson. 

C. Retationa witd «7t)C instruettir, otticr ProfasalonaU 



A, CiMircncnaton of Student Uidaratandit^ 
Seek* and uaat Infonaatfon about sn^rienta* 
kiwwtadkpt in iHannfng. 



8. TrMwforMtlfin: OawBlopii^ Taalca and «k:tivfties 
Selects taska/acti»ltfa«/qua*tlen» that wilt 409999 
studvm thinking and dmlop stiaJoit laidtratandfng »f 
of cintr-l conccptt/idsas - focwet on Itamir^ cineema 



•uilda en iitfenRstian about etudBnt uvf-trptandins gained 
fron auch t«ks for further ptaming. 



I li .ifitabi f thing Ctassroom 
4f V ^natniction 
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TMeiitr and atudemi^ ara activity ff^ftgad togathar 
in m$kin§ aama of ioanfngfi^ eahctfitt and akIiU, 



I 



Indications that students are jaS iit^it^ Acadenic 
Lf-^Jna proofim toats uith claatrocMi teachina 
aii|>af latita: 



The $tMlent tcsdier is ia^Mticnt with atudents t4u» 
d*i't "^tch en- quickly and Manes stMdent teaming 
diff icuitiea on students' lack ot cffwt. 



The student teedicr does not initiate cflrwersations 
Kith ^ aenter <or other »:hoot personnei} aliout 
profeMiomt issues, or conversation* are iiaited to 
to" without askiiw »Mhy*<. 



Focuses on coment-to-bt-cov«r«d without thinking 
««h *0Mt ttudent*' prior knowtci^ «id prdiaMe 
learning diff Icultiet; Assuses covarage em 
tnming. 



Selects te^/ectlvitlM/qusstiana taccei»a they will 
keep itiatante ofderiy and busy, or the ttulcntf will 
Ufct thM teciUM that'i lAst ceaies next in the 
testtMok - focMM on awnegeennt concerns without 
•crIoM ccnsfdM-atlen of learning itsues. 

MoTMtfon tnm evatuatiori tasks is used Mini y for 

putpfmm It ie not med to shi^ 
instruction. 



Te«:her and sttaients gftt along well and claisrocR is 
busy iMt stulentft ari* sattsf ind to iust get the tasks 
<*one, they i^re the content of instruction as auch 
as postiMe. 
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a. Um ItenafMent 

Pntmrt% for clnttt effect 4vety and efficiently, Mtth an 
i^ipropriete seme of pr<erit<eft in ^ecidinff uliat neccto to 
be <lone« 



%scn(<s too nich time on S4»ie ttiings end not cnoui^ on 
others, leading to inedequite prefMiretion Ml 
disorgsnlxed classes. 



C. CletarooBi Or^i'^ixetion 

Orti^iies and mq^iiim rules and procedure* ttait enabie 
clMsroon to run aMOtfily end efficicmty. 



D. Oeelina Uitti Minor OierMptlorai 

Oeela nith Minor diari4>tive bafwrior audi aa talkir^ 
ura^vropriotely In a fair and Mnafatant taiy, i^tpt 
atudanta lavAmtand ndca and laim tiM to foUoM theai. 

E. Dealing With Sewre ielMivior FroMcas 

Worka Mitfi atudama abo bara aavere baMivloral or eaMional 
ftroMaaai In an organlttd and profeaaienal nay. Nat pa ttaa 
davetop and follow tbrouBb on r a a aon a b ta plana to 
their proMaaa, 



Prooed^^M and nrtea not ada<|uately worked out <r 
Incanaiatentiy anforead. Plateriala are acawtiatta not 
r«ady ptannlng Incaairtete. 



EnforcMent of nrt#i too im^ iwonsiatant, or harah 
and arbitr^. Pal la to halp ttiidenta uideratard 
ruica and lt$m to foitow tlma« 



fat la In to iaf>roductl¥a patt^^na in dealing with 
problan atod^a, aueh aa naming^ apan fnatration, 
or inconalatent anfor ce a^ in t of mlea. 



CaawMiicatlon ilboiit C^ent 

Taadw- cantlmiolly eticlta and n^xmda to atudmta' 
idMa In ordar to riiapa and ^Itanga atudwH 4f«f(^tandi«^. 
Teacher thinks about! atudanta aakif^ satiae tif 

this? are they i^ing Mtray? 



ClOMroob imeraetlofi la priaiarfty taacher atiatentt 
teadiar tactwes and aaka avalmtlon tfimtioni CDo 
the atudanta know thi a or not?) 



A. t)M»^tandlfig ttructure of Content 

can Idantify t^ntral conci^ and skilla that are critical 
for students to yndaratand for o given lailt of Instruction. 



B. Understanding FoKtlona of Centant 

IMeratandi the iUbJ^rt Mtter In audi a way that 
appllcatlona to avaryday/^Mt worltf^ aUuatlemi cm 
be *ade. Can think of ^lestlana that will duiltefiae 
stodants to iqaply concepts, «kUls, idm to i^levmtt 
fituations. 



Takes m e^^Ythlng-you^coutd'-poaafbty-knoii approach 
to contmt wmrt^ - hM a diff loitt tiaa picking 
out key concapts. 



Studmt has a fact or loraula * orlmted oidefstmding 
of the Mi>jcct a»tter. cannot thlrA 141 or evtn 
recoj^lie good application qMstlom, Omot see 
alternate Mya to organize ^Ject mtti^ besides the 
textboi^ orpmizatlon. 



4 
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V. f^rsoral «id Profess tonut A* Concern for Meaningful leimir^ 

Genuine concern for Aimitngfui, ccnceftiml learning by 

•tudems Is m foil that chives ttie etudent teacher's 
pitifMsional toehavtir. 



8. «efl«ctiM on T^rctifng 

TiMB student teacher reflects carefully on his/her 
tMdiIng and asks qMsstiona of ottMr profaasionais to 
mrk on tMOiing problen the stud^a are f»yir«« 

G« Analysis of Teeing 

The atudbm tsscher idmiif {as he/i^ nee^i to 
IsMti aora about fn Mtier to te an effective teadier and 
hoi sMde efforts to f^iin ttmt knoiMediie (Mf^ther ft be 
contiNn knoi#led9e, se^^^sm^ skUls, coHnunicatfon 
skills^ etc«} 



The student tether tu conscientiocA atmit being 
prepored daily but focMes fa>re on iHiving sonethlng 
for the clsss to s*3 thm on Mhat the students will 

ism- 



The studem teadier fa satisfied If things are 
pleasant and »^ly and dbes n^ piaile ibout 
leamir^ failures of pi^fcuii^ stud^s. 



The studmn teadver reaponds to Mmpsstlons fnss the 
university observer rt»ut areas that he/d^ nesds to 
leam ss»re about^ bi^ does not sack auch knowledgfe on 
his/her oiii« 



0. teceptivity to feedback 

The student ttadier uel coses fecdbsdi frosi nentor The student teadier visMS feedback from the sientor or 

tewrfier and taii vers ity observer as a iMminf opportunity. the university obsen^ prinwrily as evaluative. <«A« 



so I doing s good job or not?") 

O . , 



0ii/4ICftA*2tablss 
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Mentor Teacher Project 



Student Interview 
Protocol #1 

Fall. 1986 

X. Questions about Incarp re cations of currant Acadaaic Learning Courses/ 
ass ignmencs/accivicies . 

- Why did you choose the Academic Learning Program? 

In what ways di you expect it to be different from other programs? 



- Describe one Idea/issvie that you've learned/discussed in TE200C so far 
that scands out for you. 
Uhy did this stand ouc for you? 

How has it changed your thinking about teaching/leaming/leaming to 
teach? 

Does it seem like something that can help you in learning to teach? 
Is this different from what you expected to learn? In what ways? 



Fenscennacher & Soltis talk about conceptions of the "educated person.** 
Describe 2-3 idaas about your subjcicc matter discipline that you would 
like the students you will have one day to learn. What do you think 
would make them "educated people"^, in this area? (What kinds of things 
are ixaportant in that field?) 



IL Fog^se4 

Field Assl^ment: 

- Tell me about the purpose of the first field assignment you did for 
TE200C. ^ 

* Describe what you did. 

• What do you understand better about teaching/learning from doing thac 
assignment? 

- What did you learn from watching? 

- What did you learn from talking to the mentor teacher? 

- How did the things you read and/or discussed in 200C Influence the way 
you observed? the questions your asked? (Have you observed classrooms 
before? What this experience different? Why?) 

- What was your mentor teacher teaching about? 

How do you think students learn about that? 

What difficulties do you think they encountered in learning that? 
Learning Theories: 

- t£200C is called 'Learning of School Subjects." You've been reading and 
discussing theories of learning. Describe one thing that has seemed 
particularly important to you that has come out of these readings/ 
discussions. 

- Do you think this will be important to you as a classroom teacher? In 
what ways? 

- Do you think it's Important for you to leam and learning theories? Why 
If no • Why do you think instructors think it's important? 

- Do you think there are more important things for you to learn about at 
this point? (Do you talk to your mentor teacher and anything related to 
learning theories?) 
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II. Quesclons about concepcions of teaching/leam. ig no teach in general. 



A. Open 

• Uhy/how did you decide to become a teacher? 

What rewards will there be for you in a teaching career? 

• What is your image of an ideal teacher? 

Uhere did that image come from? 

- If you had the opportunity to teach in your mentor's classroom next 
week, in what areas/ways would you feel confident to do chac and in whac 
areas/ways would you feel a lack of confidence? 

What do you know that you think you'll draw on? 

- What are the kinds of things vou need to learn in order co be an 
effecti'v^ teacher? 

How do you think you'll learn those things? If management how does 
this relate to siibject matter you'll be teaching? 

- What aspects/parts of teaching do you think will be frustrating or 
difficult for you? How will you handle those? 



^ Foguaed 

. Imagine you're going to teach a unit of instruction in ymr teacher's 
classroom. 

Describe how you would go about planning to teach that unit in your 
mentor teacher's classroom. What parts would there be in your 
planning (things to be coiisidered) ? (If they don't include ways of 
evaluating learning, ask: How would you evaluate student learning?) 

• In 200C you've tclked about 3 approaches to teaching - executive, 
therapist, liberationist. 

What reactions do you have to those? 

Do you feel yourself more comfortable with a particular approach to 
teaching? 

Do you think it's useful to think about a general approach to 4 
teaching? 



This quastionf was not asked • this issue was usually addressed during the 
discission of the first field assignment. 

- How often have you been in your menrror teacher's classroom? 

^at does your mentor teacher know how to do that you would like to 
learn? 

How do you thir^ you' 11 learn those things? 

Open: Anything you would like to say, comment on, ask about regarding anything 
relating yout experiences so far. about this study, about the Academic 
Learning Program, about teaching? 
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STUDOrr INTERVIEW #2 
End of Learning Course 
Dec, 1986 

During the first Interview I tried to get an tinderstandlng of students' 
entering notions about; 

teaming - how children learn and what it aeaxis to have learned 
•oiiMit^ing 

Teaching - %^«t an ideal teacher is like (which roles are most 
la|iortant; how the teacher views the subject matter 
and the achool curlculua, the students, learning, 
teaching); idiy the student chose teaching; what is 
involved in pluming for instruct:* on 

Subject Matter - what is ioportant in the student's subject matter 
aajor; what kids should learn about that discipline 

Learning- to -teach - how the student thinks he/she will best learn to 
teach; what he/she needs to leam in order to be a teacher 



In each of these categories, I aan trying to figure out how the Acadenlc 
Learning students' Ideas are changing what the sources of Influence on such 
change are (ie, mentor teachers, field tasks- course Instructors, readings, 
experiences outside the program, etc.). 

A major part of the first interview focused on early experiences In TE 
200C and ways in vhLch those first experiences had changed students' 
perceptions/ways of thinking about teaching and learning. In particular, I 
explored what students had learned from the first field assignmnt for TE 
200C and from the content studied in the early part of the course. How did 
course content compare with what students think th6y need to learn In order 
to teach? Did students value professional study as a way of le6.ming to 
teach or did they expect that classroom experience would play the larger 
role in learning to teiach? 



1' of the disc tpline/sub 1 ec t natter 



It nakes good couBon sensft that to be a good teacher, you need to know 
your subject matter well. What does it mean to know (oathematlcs , science 
English* social studies) veil? 

Probes: What does it laean to be good in ? 

What kinds of things should you know? 
So how would you suraiarize the kinds of understandings 
«f an excellent teacher of the subject would need? 

What do you nean? 
Could you give an exaiaple? 

What does x have to do with knowing (math, science, ss, Eng)? 



Do you know someone who is not good in (math. Science, English, SS)7 
What is it about this person that makes him/her not good at x? 



What courses in your major have you taken so far? 



Do these courses help you know (Epgllsh, math, science, ss) well? in the 
ways you need in order to be a good teacher? 



What kinds of things do you need to learn about your subject natter to 
prepare you for teachitig it? 

Probes: Why? 

Where do you think you will learn about that? 



2. Planning and Teachlni^ 



Function of this question: In the context of a central teaching task, 
I hope to learn about ^e Acadenlc Learning students' images of good 
teaching, their views of irtiat Is liaportant In their subject area and why, 
and their ability to see the topic froa student points of view. 

I asked you to choose 2 topics in (science, aath, social studies, 
English) that would be appropriate and licportant to teach as units of 
instruction in the to eleaentary/secondary curriculum. Let's start with the 
topic that you would feel comfortable dealing with during student teaching. 

Tell me what topic you selected. 



Why did you select this topic? 

Is this something you understand reality well? 
What makes you feel like you understand it really well? 
iCan you tell me more about that? How/where did you 
learn about it?) 



What would be important to teach (elementary, middle school, high school) 
students about this topic? What would the essential content be? (What 
kliuis of understandings would you want students to develop?) 



Suppose you were going to plan a 2 -week unit of instruction about this 

topic. Before you considered yourself reaci^ to actvially teach the unit, 
what things would you want to think through? (What things would you want to 
think about in planning the unit?) 



What soxirces might you consult to help you In planning? 



In what ways would a textbook be helpful/not so hslpful to you In planning 
this unit? 
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What Ideas do you have about how you might actually teach this topic? 
Probes: What teaching strategies would be inportant to use? 
How Slight you start out the unit? 
Why? 



Suppose you were talking to a group of parents. How would you explain why 
you are teaching students this unit? (what the unit is all about and why 
it's laportant to teach?) 
OR 

If you were teaching this unit and a student said, "Why are we learning 
this," vh&t would you say? 



Do you think this is a topic that students will be interested in learning 
about? If students appear bored with the unit, what would you do? 
Probe: What Is an exaaple of soimthing you could do that would 
get students mora interested in this topic? 



As you were teaching this unit, what would indicate to you that things were 
going well? 



Is there anything about this topic that you think would be especially hard 
for students? 



How would you know If students were understanding? 



I also asked 3rou to think about a topic that Is appropriate and Important 
teach but that you would not feel very comfortable dealing with during 
student teaching. 

What topic did you select? 

Why would you feel tmcomf or table teaching about this topic? 
What Is It that you don' t know about this topic? 



3- Reflections of TE 200C 

TE 200C was a course win which you studied many different concepts 
about teaching and learning and in which you had a nmaber of different kinds 
of experiences. Think back over the ideas explored in that course and 
experiences you had in that course. 

What things stand out for you? 

Probes: Why does that scand out for you? 
Where did that idea coae fron? 

Is that important to you in learning to teach, in thinking 

about teaching? 
Any other ideas? 



TE 200C is called Learning of School Subjects. Describe any ways In 
which your expttriences in the course changed how you think about kids' 
learning in schools? 
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4. Experiences so fac In TE 20SC 



How would you describe to s<wflone outsldt the program what TE 205C Is about? 

Probe: How do the readings so far £lt Into that course description? 
How does what you've discussed In lecture or In groups fit 

Into what the course la all about? 
How do the field asslgpments fit Into that coxirse description? 



What was the purpose of the first field assignment? 



In carrying out this assignment, you were to take notes on events In the 
observed lesson and then analyze ways In which the content of the lesson was 
represented by the teacher, tfas that a difficult task for you? VHy? 
What did you learn from doing that? 



Was that a different way of thinking about subject matter than you're used 
to? How Is it different? 
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5. Learning - to •• teach from the mentor 

How often have you been in your mentor teacher's classroom so far? 
What have you learned from your mentor? 

Is that Important for you in learning to teach/ 

What kinds of things have you talked to yoxar mentor about? 
What kinds of questions do you ask your mentor? 

What does you mentor know how to do that you would like to learn how to 
do? 

How do you think you can learn to do that? 



6. Other sources of influence on student thiiAing about teaching. 

Have you had any experiences this Pall that we have not discussed that have 
helped you think about teaching/learning? 



Did any of the courses you've taken this year help you think about teaching 
and/or learning in new ways? 



^ ' Inages of the ideal teacher 



In the first interview, 1 asked you: What Is your image of che ideal 
(laath, science, ss. English) teacher? In your answer you talked 
about. . .(remind student of his/her response). Describe for ne any ways In 
which your idea of the ideal teacher has changed since then. 

Probes: Which of those characteristics would you say is most 

important? Has that changed since our last interview? 

How would your ideal teacher view students? learning? 
the subject matter? the school curriculusi? 

Vbat teaching strategies would be swst important for your 
Ideal teacher to use? 



Since I last talked with yotur, have you coom across any examples that match 
your iauige of the ideal teacher (in readings, discussions, in your MSU 
courses, in the schools)? 



8. OPEK. 

/Uiy cooments, question;; oh your experience in AL, about this study, about 
the ALP, about teaching 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW #3 
End of CurricuIuiB Course 

March, 1987 

teaming - how children learn and what it means to have learned 
something in a given subject area 

Teaching - what an ideal teacher is like (which roles are nost 
important; how the teacher views the subject matter 
and the school curriculua, the students, learning, 
teaching); why the student wants to teach; what is 
involved in planning 

Subject Matter - what is inportant in the A.L. student's subject 

matter major; what kids should learn about that dijcipline 

Learning- to- teach - how the student thinks he/she will best learn to 

teach; what he/she needs to learn in order to be a teacher. 



In each of these categories , I am trying to figure out how 
Academic Learning students' ideas are changing and what the sources of 
influence on such change are (ie, mentor teachers, field tasks, course 
instructors, readings, experiences outside the program, etc.). 

In the second interview, I explored in the most depth a) issues related 
to subject matter vmders tendings and what the prospective teachers think 
they need to learn about their subjects in order to teach effectively 
and b) prospective teachers' ideas about planning. We also talked about 
experiences in 200C, 205C, and other sources of influence on their thinking 
about teaching. Finally, I explored with them their notions about the 
"ideal teacher." This seemed to be a question that gets at some interesting 
things (like how A.L. courses influence their ways of thinking about 
teaching, the relative emphasis they put on subject matter knowledge, their 
ways of thinking about their mentors, etc.), and I would like to explore it 
in more depth In the third Interview. I also want to focus more explicitly 
on the relationships between the field experiences and experiences in 
Academic Learning classes. I will try to get at the four categories of 
information listed above within the context of questions about their image 
of the ideal teacher and questions about TE 205C, 
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1. Images of the Ideal teacher 

I've asked you twice now about your image of an ideal teacher. Today 
I'd like you to think again about that ideal teacher - first describe what 
that teacher would be like. 



Now I'd like you to give me a more specific picture of what an ideal teacher 
would be like. To do this, I'd like you to describe a typical lesson in the 
life of the ideal teacher. What does this ideal teacher think about and do? 
Think about a lesson that you observed during one of the assignments for TE 
205C - how would your ideal teacher have thought about and taught that 
lesson? 

What content would be emphasized? 

What kinds of learning would be valued? 

What kinds of questions would the teacher ask? 



How does your description of the ideal lesson differ from the lesson as you 
observed it being taught? Why are those differences important to you? 
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How does your ideal teacher think about stxxdents? 



How does your ideal teacher view learning?) 



* How has your image of the ideal teacher been influenced by courses and 
experiences in the Academic Learning Progran? Are you aware of changes 
your thinking about this ideal teacher? 



How haa your image of the ideal teacher been influenced by other sources? 



Here are some kinds of knowledge that you might think are needed in order to 
become the kind of ideal teacher you're describing. I'd like you to first 
sort these cards into those you think are needed/not needed to be your ideal 
teacher. 0^c.rs y*u.'<| like ^ iXdd' 

Tell me what you think your ideal teacher needs to know about each cateeorv 
and why. ^ ' 

knowledge of structure of the discipline- 



functions of the discipline- 



how students leam- 



facts to be learned 



concepts to be learned 



teaching strategies - 



how to manage a classroom 



how to control student behavior and get their cooperation 



how to motivate students 



other 



o .... 
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I'd like you to order the cards in order froit those you know the most about 
to those you know the least about. 

How do you think you will learn about those you don't know about? 



/ Which of these have you learned son»ething about so far from the Academic j 
VL&arning Program? What have you learned? / 



2. Experiences In TE 205C 

How would you describe to someone outside this program what TE 205C is all 
about? 



You had a number of different kinds of experiences in TE 205C, including 
lecture, subject matter groups discussions, field assignments, readings, 
etc. What things stand out for you from all of that as being important or 
Interesting ideas? 



What things stand out tor you when I say "difficult" or "challenging?" 



What things stand out lor you when I say "confusing?" 



Which s\»bj€ct matter groups did you attend? What stands out for you in each 
group? 
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Did you gain any new Ideas or understandings related tn your subject matter 
area as result of discussions in the subject matter groups in TE 205C? 



Although TE kOSC is called a curriculum course rather than a learning course 
(like 200C), did TE 205C help you to think about student learning in any 
significant ways? new ways? 



On 



3. Field asslRTunents for TE 205C 



Ust time we talked a bit about the first field assignment for TE 205C in 
vhich you observed the lesson , focusing on the enacted curriculum . Today 
I'd like to talk about assignaents 3 and 4, in which you studied and 
compared the intended, enacted and actual curriculum. 

How would you describe the purposes of those two assignments? 



Describe your visits - what you did, what you observed. 



What do you understand better about teaching fro» doing those assignments? 



What do you understand better about learning from doing those assignments? 



What do you understand better about the school curriculum from doing thos< 
assignments? 



Did things you talked about or read about for TE 205C influence how you 
interpreted what you observed? In what ways? 
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How were the interactions you had with your mentor this term different or 
the sane as interactions you had last term? 



Did you visit your mentor's classroom for visits other than those required 
for TE 205C? Describe any such visits. 



^ What things did you learn from your field visits that were perhaps not 
intended by your TE 205C instructors? 



Sources of influence 



Are there Ideas you've been taught about in A.L. classes that you think are 
unrealistic for use in "real" classrooms? Why? 



I'm wondering about the relative Importance for you of field experiences and 
experiences in A.L. classes in hlping you learn to teach. On this scale 
f roia 1 to 5 , how would you rate the contributions that each has made to your 
thinking and learning about teaching. 



1 

very little 



2 



3 



4 



5 Contributions of experiences 

a great deal in Academic Learning classes 



1 

very little 



2 



3 



4 



5 Contributions of assigned 

a great deal field assignments 



1 

very little 



2 



3 



4 



5 Contributions of field 

a great deal experiences? not required 

for Academic Learning 

classes 



Explain your choices. 



S. Elementary majors - 

In addition to TE 205C, you also took two other Academic Learning 
courses this tera - Oral Language Methods and Math Methods, What stands out 
for you about each of those courses? 



Oral language 



Math nethods - 



THere was no field work associated with either of those courses. Would 
fieldwork have helped you understand course ideas better? In what ways? 
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I' <*oi*^g some actual teaching next terra. In what ways do vou 

f«el well prepared to do that? 



In what ways do you feel unprepared to do that? 



What do you expect to learn from your A.L. courses this Spring? 



If you could design a field assignment for yourself right now. what would it 
be like? 



8 . Open - any conaaetits , questions 
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Mentor Teacher Projecc 



STUDENT INTERVIEW #4 



ilay-June, 1987 



End of Spring Methods Classes 



Do you feel that you have made significant progress toward becoming a 
teacher since the last interview? Explain. 

-Are there particular experiences in the Academic Leamixig Program that 
helped you progress? 



Think back to your intentions for a teaching career before you began the 
prograiB. Have your career plans and goals changed in any ways since 
that tine? 

Are you feeling any more or less committed to a teaching career? 
Do you have different goals for yourself as a teacher than you did 
before? 

If there is any change in plans, what is the source of influence on that 
change? Why the change? 




His id£*i teacher. You have been asked in each interview about your 
image of the ideal teacher. First I'd like you to describe for me what 
that teacher would be like. 



How does your Ideal teacher think abour fh« eontent of instruction? 



How does your ideal teacher tnink about students? 



How does your ideal teacher think about learning? 



How kinds of teaching acrategies are particularly important to your 
Ideal teacher? Are these subject matter specific? 
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Are you aware of any changes in your thinking about the Ideal teacher 
as a result of experiences in the Academic Learning Program this term? 
Explain. 



Has your image of the ideal teacher been influenced by other sources? 



^' Program themes and emphases and chetr links in the field. 

You have now taken tht» following courses in the Academic Learning 
Frogram: 



Eleiaentarv 

TE 200C, Learning 

TE 205C. Curriculua 

Math Methods 

Oral I,anguage 

Science Methods 

Reading and Writing Methods 



Secondary 



TE 200C, Uaming 
TE 205C, Curriculum 
A methods course 
TE 412C, Reading in the Contenn 
Areas OR 

ENG 408a, Problems in the Teaching 
of Reading 



Describe ways In which you see the Academic Learning courses as sharing 
conaaon themes, common emphases. (What are the key ideas that seem to 
be emphasized in each course? What makes che courses seem to fit 
together, build on each other?) 



Do any of the courses seem not to belong or to fit with program themes: 
Explain. 
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On© of Che themes eaiphasizad in the ALP is the importance of teaching 
for conceptual change or for meaningful conceptual development. 
Describe how you would explain this emphasis to a friend or relative 
not in the program. (What does it mean to ^each for conceptual 
change?) 



Do you think that the unit you taught this term was focused on helping 
students through a process of conceptual change? Why or why not? In 
what ways? 



In what ways does your mentor teacher support you in working toward 
goals and ideas emphasized in Academic Learning courses? Specific 
exanplas of such support would be helpful. 

(Probes if student has difficulty answering this one: Does your 
teacher model the kinds of teaching strategies being emphasized? Does 
your teacher show Interest in what you are learining in your courses? 
Does your teacher encourage you to try things emphasized in courses?) 



Are there any ways in which your mentor teacher does not support you or 
encourage you in working toward program goals? 

-Give examples . 

(I'm trying to get at any conflicts the student may feel between what 
the mentor says and what the program says.) 



Are any of cha Ideas/Ceaching scracegies/chemes you have been caught 
about in Academic Learning courses unrealistic for classroom use"^ 
Explain. 



fi- Interactions With M entor Teacher. Were your interactions With your 
mentor teacher different this term? In i*hat ways? Describe ways in 
which you interacted with your mentor this tem. 



What things did you learn from your mentor that were not necessarily 
intended by AL course instructors (things not related to course 
assignments and course goals)? 



9, Unit planning and teaching. You Just finished teaching a unit in your 
mentor's classroom. 

•What was difficult or easy about planning the unit? 



O/' . 
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If the student does not mention anything about the subject matter 
itself, ask: 

What was the topic of your unit? Did you need to develop any 
understandings of the topic itself before teaching the unit? 

Are there things you wish you knew aore about related to this topic? 
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What was difficult or easy about teaching the unit? 



-What was difficult or easy about evaluating^ student learning in the 
unit? 



Describe what you wanted students to understand fron this unit. Why do 
you think these are important ideas for the students to learn about? 



OPTIONAL - probably won't be time for this one. 

Describe ways in which your mentor teacher and course instructors 

contributed to your learning this term about • 

planning 



the subject matter to be taught * 
teaching strategies - 



assessing student learning - 



classroom management strategies - 



Considering all the different components of your methods class (science 
methods for elementary students) , what things stand out for you as being 
particularly important or interesting ideas or experiences in helping 
you learn to teach? 



What things stand out for you as being confusing or problematic in any 

■ way?- 
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SECONDARY ONLY. How would you describe what TE 412C/ENG 408A is about 
(Uhat ware che goals o€ cha course?) 



Considering all the different components of TE 412/ENG 408A (including 
weekly field visits, unit teaching, readings, lecture, discussion 
groups) , what things stand out for you as being particularly important 
or interesting ideas or experiences in helping you learn to teach? 



What things stand out for you as being confusing or problematic in any 
way? 



Describe any ways in which TE 412C helped you think about student 
leamitig in any new ways . 



Whau ideas still stand out for you fronj TE 200C? 

Do the Ideas discussed in chat course strike you any differently now 
than they did when you were actually taking the course? 
Why do you think those things are still with you? 



What ideas still stand out for you from TE 20SC7 

?L^^s^'**!?/^*'"*''*'* ^" ^^"^ differently now 

than they did when you were actually taking the course? 

Why do you think those things are still with you? 
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15. On Chis scale frora 1 to 5, how would you rate the relative 

^v:htm«lt\ ^^o'^t'^i^^^^io^s that field experiences this term and Academic Uaming 

^fr ' > courses taken this term have made to your thinking and learning about 
teaching? 



1 2 3 4 5 Contributions of experiences in 

very little a great deal Academic Uaming classes this 



term 



1 2 3 4 5 Contributions of field 

very little a great deal assignments (including weekly 

field visits for secondary 
students) 



Explain your choices. 



mci\ )16. SECONDARY STUDENTS. In the last interview you were asked about the 

different kinds of knowledge it takes to become the ideal teacher. As 
you look ahead to student teaching next term. In what areas do you feel 
well prepared for student teaching? In what areas do you feel 
unprepared? 

(Probes -subject matter knowledge including knowledge of structure and 
functions of the discipline, knowledge about students and their learning, 
knowledge of teaching strategies, classroom management techniques, 
motivation, discipline). 
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J^,if)nc<\ ELEMENTARY STUDENTS. Suppose you were scheduled co student teach 
the Fall. In what areas would you feel well prepared Co teach? 



What do you hope to learn during Fall tern that will better prepare you 
for student teaching? 



17. Open. Any comments, questions, concerns, complaints about any of th& 
study, or about ALP in general, about teaching? 
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Mentor Teacher Project 
SrdBENT INTERVIH^ 
Elementary 
November-December, 1987 
During Language Arts Practicuin 



Do you t:hink that you have made significant progress toward becoming a 
teacher since your last interview in June? Explain. 



Are there particular experiences in the Academic Learning Program that 
helped you make progress? 



Think back to your Intentions for a teaching career and how they have 
changed or remained the same since you began th« program last year. 
Have your career plans and goals changed in any ways since last year? 



-Are you feeling any more or less committed to a teaching career? 
-Do you have different goals for yourself as a teacher than you did 
before? 

--If there is any change in plans, what is the source of influence on 
that change? Why the change? 
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3* The ideal teacher . You have been asked about your image of the ideal 
teacher in each interview. Describe your image of the ideal teacher today. 



How does your ideal teacher think about (pick student's subject matter 
major)? 



How does your ideal teacher think about students? 



How does your ideal teacher think about learning? 



What kinds of teaching strategies are particularly important to your 
ideal teacher in (student's major)? In other subject areas? 



Are you aware of any changes in your thinking about the ideal teacher 
since last year? 



Are any of those changes the result of experiences In the Academic 
Learning Program? 



Has your image of the ideal teacher been influenced by other sources? 



Language Arts Practicum . 
What stands out as important learnings? 



{ m 



What stands out as difficult, challenging? 



What stands out as confusing, problematic? 



Interdisciplinary Curriculum . 
What stands out as importnat learnings? 



What stands out as difficult, challenging? 



What stands out as confusing, problematic? 



6, Social Studies Methods . 

What stands out as important learnings? 



What stands out as difficult, challenging? 



What stands out as confusing, problematic? 



7- How do themes/ideas developed in any or all of the three courses you 
took this term relate to themes/issues that were discussed in last 
year's courses? 

"Do the courses seem to build on one another, address common themes or 
emphases? 



8/ One of the themes emphasized In the ALP is the importance of teaching 
for conceptual change or for meaningful conceptual development. Have 
your courses this term helped you tinders caxid that program theme in any 
new ways? 



--How would you describe conceptual change teaching to someone outside 
the program? 

or- 
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9. Experiences in the field this term . 

Describe the kinds of experiences you had In the field this term, 



What did you learn from these experiences about teaching? 



about learning? 



about the language arts curriculum? 



What did your mentor help you learn from this field experience? 



What did any of your course Instructors help you learn from this field 
experience? 



Mentor Teacher Role. 



In what ways does your mentor teacher suppport you in working toward 
ALP goals/ Ideas emphasized in AL classes? Specific examples. 



Do you ever thinnk you are receiving conflicting messages from your 
mentor and from program instructors? Examples. 



Describe the nature and frequency of interactions you have had with 
your mentor this term. 



Academic Learning Faculty . 

How have program course instructors and field instructors helped you 
think about your work in the field this terra? 



Preparation for student teaching . 

Subject matter preparation - In which subject area do you feel weakest? 
What kinds of knowledge are missing that you feel you need? 
In what subject area do you feel strongest? What kinds of knowledge 
do you have about this area that makes you feel so well prepared? 



Planning - How do you think you will approach planning during student 
teaching (what thaings will you consider in planning)? How does that 
differ froia your mentor's planning? Why do you intend to plan in 
these ways? 



Speculate about ways in which you feel ready to student teach. What 
prepared you? 



What do you think Will be difficult for you during student teaching? 
Why? (Will planning be difficult? Classroom managemant? assessi.^g 
student learning?) 



13. Relative contributions of field vs. coursework. 



Rate the relative contributions that field experiences this terra and 
Academic Learning courses taken this tena have made to your thinking and 
learning about teaching. 



1 2 
very little 



4 5 

a great deal 



Contributions of experiences in 
Academic Learning courses this term 



1 2 
very little 



4 5 

a great deal 



Contributions of field assignments 
in Language Arts Practlcum 



1 2 
very little 



4 5 

a great deal 



Contributions of field assignments 
in Interdisciplinary Curriculum 



Explain your choices. 



14. Are there any ideas or teaching strategies that you have learned about 
in AL courses that seem unrealistic to you in real classrooms? 



15. Program Changes? 



If you could change one thing about the Academic Learning Program that 
would have been a big help to you in learning to teach, what would 
you change? 



• ft 



16. OPEN. 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW PROTOCOL #5 
SECONDARY 

November, 1987 
During Student Teaching 



Purposes of this Interview : 

This interview is taking place during the student teaching term (a 
little past midterm) . The people observing the case study students have 
c3llected evidence that some student teachers clearly reflect program goals 
In their teaching behavior, while other students appear not to be linking 
program goals with their daily teaching behaviors. The purpose of this 
interview is to get students' perceptions about the relationship between 
program goals and their daily teaching. Are students doing a lot of 
thinking about program goals (even in cases where they cannot implement the 
goals in ways we would recognize)? If they are not thinking about program 
goals, what is guiding their teaching practice? Why? In order to 
understand why students are or are not actively linking program goals and 
daily teaching experience, it is critical to understand more fully the roles 
of the mentor teacher and and the student teaching observer. This interview 
will probe students' perceptions of those persons as sources of knowledge in 
learning to teach. 



Thii lut tn'vl<?w Hi ill I ;3 wi th lalrly open-ended questions that do not 
mwotiHifrily jmln? Htiuitnits toward talking about Academic Learning goals. We 
wattt: fu Htu' it students are viewing student teaching as a learning 
cxptirl«MK'»^ and wtiat kinds of things the student teachers think good tt-vichcrs 
iuumI to know. 



1. IX^scribe the most important things you have learned so far this term 
from the student teaching experience. Probe to get explanations about 
how the student learned these things. 



2- Describe things that you find difficult about teaching. 



3. Describe your areas of : trength as a teacher. 



4. Describe your areas of weakness as a teacher. 

2C0 



Do you feel that you have the kinds of subject matter knowledge needed 
to teach your load this terra successfully? What kinds of subject matter 
knowledge do you need to have to teach x successfully? In cases where 
you do not feel like you have the necessary subject matter knowledge, 
what do you do? 



7, How does learning to teach in this setting differ from last year's 
experienced in Academic Learning? How is it similar? 



*****What things that were talked about in AL classes last year do you find 
yourself thitiKing about this term? 
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Images of the Ideal Teacher . This Is a series of questions that the 
students have been asked in each interview. 



In each Interview, I have asked you to d; .scribe your image of the ideal 
teacher. How would you describe the ideal (Subject matter area) teacher 
today? 



**If not mentioned, ask about this ideal teacher's way of viewing the 
subject matter to be caught, student learning, favored teaching 
strategies. 



In what ways has the student teaching experience changed your image of the 
ideal teacher? Explain. 



Has this image been influenced by other experiences in the Academic Learning 
Program? In what ways? 



Has this i' jieri influenced by experiences outside the Academic Learning 

Program? a. ^iribe. 



OPTIONAL. 

What kinds of knowledge does it take to be this kind of teacher? (probe for 
subject matter knowledge, knowledge about students and learning, knowledge 
about teaching strategies, management, etc.) 



Interactions with mentor , s tudent teaching observer. 



Last year you had a number of different sources to draw from in helping you 
learn to teach, including Academic Learning course instructors, readings, 
lectures, field visits and interactions with mentors, written assignments 
and feedback on those, group discussions in AL courses, unit planning, etc. 

This term, what are the most important sources of support in helping you 
learn to teach (support can he other people, books you are reading, your 
own reflection on your teaching, etc.)? 



IF not mentioned, ask about each of the following potential sources 
What role does your mentor teacher play this term? 



In what ways does your mentor help you learn to teach? 
Describe the ways you typically Interact with your mentor 



Does your mentor watch you teach and jgive you feedback about these 
observationiS? Is this useful for you? In what ways? 



Are there any ways in which your mentor is not helpful or could be more 
helpful in this learning- to -teach process? 



One of the goals of the Mentor Teacher field component in the ALP is 
that mentors will actively support students in rethinking themes, 
issues, strategies taught in AL classes in light of classroom reality. 
Thus, the mentor would help students link their study in AL classes 
with classroom realities. Does your mentor do that? Can you give an 
example? 



What role(fi) does your student teaching observer play this term? 



In what <-ys does your observer help you learn to teach? 
Describe the ways you typically interact with your observer. 



Are the observer's observations and feedback on your teaching useful to 
you? In what ways? 
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or • 



What do you do with the advice, suggestions given to you by your 
observer? Do you always agree with the advice? 



Are there any ways in which your observer is not helpful or could be 
more helpful in the learning- to- teach process? 



Do you ever feel like you are receiving conflicting messages from your 
observer and from your mentor teacher? 



What role (s) do the student teaching seminars play this term? 

In what ways are they helpful or not so helpful in the lt?arning- to- 
teach process? 
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What role(s) do previous Academic Learning courses and field experiences 
play in the learning- to- teach process? 



What role(s) does your own reflection on your teaching play in helping you 
learn to te^ich? 



Hi: 



Unit Plan Requirement 



In the context of a specific student teaching requirement, we will try 
to find out more about the nature of mentor -student, observer -student 
interactions and about how the student thinks about program goals (or not) 
in planning, teaching, and reflecting on teaching. 



As a student teaching requirement you are developing and teaching one unit 
plan. Describe how you went about planning and teaching that unit. 

(Probe about why the topic was selected, what kinds of understandings 
are intended from the unit and why those are worthwhile learnings, what 
things the student thought about in planning the unit, what sources the 
student used in planning the unit, whether the student thought about 
potential learner difficulties or misconceptions, how learning is to be 
assessed) . 

Probe for mentor and observer roles in planning the unit. 
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Are you teaching the unit now? If student has taught or is te.^ching the 
unit now, ask: 

Is the unit going well? In what ways? 



Have you noticed any difficulties with students' conceptual change? 



Was the unit planning process different froia the other units you are 
teaching? In what ways? In what: ways is that process similar to what you 
do on a daily basis? What will your unit planning look like when you are 
out on your own? 



Suppose the x school district school board wanted to review its y 
currlculuiB. They asked for advice from their teachers about what kinds of 
changes they would recommend in the curriculum. What kinds of changes would 
you recommend? Why? 
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Importance of study vs . experience In learninR to teach 



Are there ideas/strategies y:u were taught about in AL classes that you 
think are xmrealistic for xx^e in ''real'' classrooms? Explain. 



I'm wondering about the relative importance for you of experiences in AL 
classes, field experiences prior to student teaching, and student teaching 
in helping you learn to teach. On this scale from 1 to 5, how would you 
rate the contributions that each has made to your thinking and learning 
about teaching. 



1 2 
very little 



4 5 
a great deal 



Contributions of experiences 
in Academic Learning classes 



1 2 
very little 



4 5 Contributions of pre-student 

a great deal teaching field experiences 



1 2 
very little 



4 5 Contributions of student 

a great deal teaching 



Explain your choices. 



If you could redesign the student teaching experience, what would you 
recommend to maximize your learning- to- teach? 



OPTIONAL - save for Winter term interview? 

In a job interview situation, you may be asked to describe your personal 
philosophy about teaching and learning. What are your current ideas about 
how you might answer such a question? 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW PROTOCOL #6 
ELEMENTARY 

March. 1988 
End of Student Teaching 



Purposes of this Inter'/iev .- 

This interview is taking place at the end of the student teaching term (a 
little past midterra) . The people observing the case study students have 
collected evidence that some student teachers clearly reflect program goals in 
their teaching behavior, while other students appear noc to be linking program 
goals with their daily teaching behaviors. The purpose of this interview is to 
get students' perceptions about the relationship between program goals and 
their daily teaching. Are students doing a lot of thinking about program goals 
(even in cases where they cannot implement the goals in ways we would 
recognize)? If they are not thinking about prograa goals, what is guiding 
their teaching practice? Why? In order to understand hIJX students are or are 
not actively linking program goals and daily teaching experience, it is 
critical to understand more fully the roles of the mentor teacher and the 
student teaching observer. This interview will probe students' perceptions of 
those persons as sources of knowledge in learning to teach. 

The interview starts with fairly open-ended questions that do not necessarily 
point students toward talking about Academic Learning goals . We want to see if 
students are viewing student teaching as a learning experience and what kinds 
of things the student teachers think good teachers need to know. 



1, Describe the most important things yen have learned so far this term from 
the student teaching experience. Probe to get explanations about how the 
student learned these things. 
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2. Describe things that you find difficult about teaching. 



3. Describe your areas of strength as a teacher. 



A. Describe your areas of weakness as a teacher. 



5, What things that warti f alkwd about in AL classes last year and last term 
do you find youratslf: thlTtklni); «'*bout this term? How were those important 
to you during student ttmchlngV 



6. Do you feel that you have the kinds of subject matter knowledge ncudnd t^* 
teach your load this term successfully? What kinds of subject matttn 
knowledge do you need to have to teach x successfully? In cases wh«^i t^ ynu 
do not feel like you have the necessary subject matter knowledge, wha( vl>» 
you do? 
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How does learning to teach in this setting differ from last year's 
experiences in Academic Learning? How is it similar? 



Images o f the Ideal Teacher , This is a series of questions that the 
students have been asked in each interview. 



In each interview, I have asked you to describe your image of the ideal 
teacher. How would you describe the ideal (Subject matter area) teache 
today? 



*^If not mentioned, ask about this idt^iil teacher's way of viewing the 
subject matter to be taught, student If^arnlng, favored teaching 
strategies, process of learning to t^ach. 



In what ways has the student teaching experience changed your image of the 
Ideal teacher? Explain. 



Has this image been influenced by other experiences in the Academic 
Learning Program? In what ways? 



Has this image been influenced by experiences outside the Academic 
Learning Program? Describe, 
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OPTIONAL, 

What kinds of knowledge does it take to be this kind of teacher? (probe 
for subject matter knowledge, knowledge about students and learning, 
knowledge about teaching ^strategies, csanagement, etc.) 



Planning 

In the context of specific student teaching requirements regarding unit 
and daily planning, we will try to ^ind out isor« about the nature of 
mentor- student, observer * student interactions and about how the student 
thinks about program goals (or not) in planning, teaching, and reflecting 
on teaching. 



Describe how you will go about planning when you* re out on your own 
teaching. 



In what ways will your planning be different or the same as planning you 
were required to do during student teaching? 

(Probe for thinking about both dally and unit planning relative valuing of 
each, approaches to each,) 



During student teaching you were required to develop \init plans in each 
subject area. In what ways was that helpful/not so helpful in learning to 
teach? 



Look at this list of pieces of the unit planning requirement. Tell about 
the function of each of the plan. Which pieces do you find important and 
why? 

Central question 
list of concepts 
(definitions of concepts) 
objectives 

sample assessment questions 

students' prior knowledge/misconceptions 

Probe for mentor and observer roles in unit planning j>xoc&ss. 



10. Interactions with mentor , student teaching 470C instructor . 

Last year you had a nuiaber of different sources to draw from in helping 

u learn to teach, including Academic Learning course instructors, 
rt 4dtng8, lectures, field visits and interactions with mentors, written 
assignments and feedback on those , group discu)»'S ions In AL courses , unit 
planning, etc. 
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This term, what Bce the B30st important sources of support in helping you 
lea^n to teach (support can be other people, books you are reading, your 
own reflection on your teaching, etc-)? 



If not mentioned, ask about each of ttie following potential sources: 
a. What role does your tnei^toy te.^cher play this term? 



In what ways does your mentor help you learn to teach? 
Describe the ways you typically interact with your mentor. 



Does your mentor iratch you teach and give you feedback about these 
observations? Is this useful for you? In what ways? 



Are there any ways in which your mentor is not helpful or could be more 
helpf ul in this learning- to -teach process? 



2 4 . ^ 
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**One of the goals of the Mentor Teacher field component in the ALP Is 
that mentors will actively support students in rethinking themes, issues, 
strategies taught in AL classes in light of classroom reality. Thus, the 
mentor would help students link their study in AL classes with classroom 
realities. Does your mentor do that? Can you give an example? 



b. What role(s) does your 470C Instructor play this term? In what ways 
is the 470C instructor role the same or differenu from the mentor 
teacher role? 



In what ways does your observer help you learn to teach? 

Describe the ways you typically interact with your 470C instructor. 



Are the 470C instructor's observations and feedback on your teaching 
useful to you? In what ways? 
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Wliat do you do with the advlca, suggestions given to you by your U70C 
Instructor? Do you always agree with the advice? 



Are there any ways in which your observer is not helpful or could be 
wore helpful in the learning- to- teach process? 



What program themes or ideas from Academic Learning courses has your 
470C instructor emphasized and helped you work on? 



Do you ever feel like you are receiving conflicting messages from 
your observer and from your metitor teacher? 
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c. What role (s) do the student t eachin g seminars play this terra? 

In what ways are they helpful or not so helpful in the learning- to - 
teach process? 



What role(s) do previous Academic Learning courses and field 
experiences play in the learning- to- teach process? 



What role(s) does your own reflection on your teaching play in 
helping you learn to teach? 
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11- Importance of study vs. exr erience in learning to teach 

Are there ideas/strategies you were taught about in AL classes chat you 
think are unrealistic for use in "real" classrooms? Explain. 



<^ 5 i. 
10 
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I'm wondering about the relative importance for you of experiences In AL 
classes, field experiences prior to student teaching, and student teachin 
in helping you learn to teach. On this scale from 1 to 5, how would you 
rate the contributions tha : each has made to your thinking and learning 
about teaching. 



12 3 4 5 Contribucions of experiences 

very little a great deal in Academic Learning classes 



1 2 3 4 5 Con* ibutions of pre-student 

very little a great deal teaching field experiences 



12 3 4 5 Contributions of student 

very little a great deal teaching 



Explain your choices, 



If you could redesign the student teaching experience, what would you 
recommend to maximize your learning- to- teach? 
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OPTIONAL - save for Wincer term Interview? 

In a job interview situation, you may be asked to describe your personal 
philosophy about teaching and learning. What are your current ideas abou 
how you might answer such a question? 



ow/5mtp-2 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW PROTOCOL #6 



SECONDARY 



Spring, 1988 
After Completion of all Program Courses 



This interview is being conducted well after the secondary prospective teachers' 
completion of student teaching and after their last two courses in the Academic Learning 
Program (TE 406C, Interdisciplinary Curriculum and TE 450C, School and Society). The 
interview is designed to probe the extent to which the following program themes arc a part 
of the prospective teachers' personal ways of thinking about teaching: 

- a constructivist view of the garner. 

- the need for rich, conceptually-integrated subject matter understandings (nature of 
inquiry and knowledge growth in the disciplines, structure and functions of the 
subject matter, relationship of the subject matter to student development), 

- effective teaching strategies and student tasks for conceptual change teaching, 

- Icarning-to-tcach as an ongoing, reflective process. 
These issues are explored through two main questions: 

1) an open-ended task in which students are asked to analyze a piece of a textbook (or 
other curriculum materials) and talk about how they would think about this piece (a 
chapter, for example) in preparing to teach it. Wc will use a textbook the student 
used during student teaching, but select a chapter not addressed during student 
teaching, 

2) the prospective teachers' views of the ideal teacher and the ideal teaching 
situation. 

In addition, depending on time available, we would like to include questions that 

a) arc designed to explore particular issues with a given student, 

b) find out about the influence of the last two courses in the program, particularly 
how students think about issues raised in 4S0C about the social context of teaching 
and learning, 

c) probe the students' retrospective look at program experiences (especially the field 
experiences and mentor teacher role). 



I he student will be given a textbook chapter either a day ahead of time or for 10-15 
mtnutcs at the beginning of the interview. They will be asked to look at the chapter 
with the following question in mind: 

This is .1 chapter you did not teach during student teaching. Suppose next year you 
arc faced with teaching this chapter. What would you think about in using this 
chapter? (How would you use this chapter in preparing to teach?) 

Probes: Would you seek further information? What kinds? If no 
rcspojjyc from the student regarding structure, function, student development, 
representations, central focus/question, we could ask: 

Why is this content important to teach? Would you think about organizing the 
content any differently? 



How would you di\sci iht: the kJcul (j^cicnce, ma4h, English, Social Studies) teacher 
today? 



If not mentioned, ask about the ideal tcrichcr's way of viewing: 



b) subject matter - 

What kinds of subject matter understanding does the ideal teacher have? 



How would the ideal teacher think about what content to emphasize or exclude? 



What kind of (math, science, English, Social Studies) curriculum the ideal teacher 
would favor? 
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c) 



teaching stratee ics and student tasks favored by the ideal teacher 



d) the kind of classroom environment the ideal teacher would create (nature of 
teacher-student interactions, classroom management, student vs. teacher 
responsibilities, etc.) 



What*s the teacher's/student's role in the learning process? 



♦ in what ways arc vou aware that v our ima ge of the ideal teacher has changed : 
a; Since the completion of student teaching? Why? 



Have TE 406G and/or TE 450C influenced your ways of thinking about the ideal 
teacher (or about your own student leaching er perience)? Explain, 



b) Since beginning the Academic Learning Program? Why? 



♦Describe one unit of vour student teaching in which you think you came closest to 
being this ideal teacher. In what ways did you achieve some of your ideals? You may 
want to contrast your success in this unit with a unit in which you felt less ideal. 
What were the differences? 

Prot^ to get picture of extent to which student perceives his/her attainment of 
program ideals. 



(Optional) As you think about looking for a teaching position, what would your ideal 
teaching job be like? How will you approach your daily teaching in i'.As job? 



I 



3. Questions Particular to the student 



r 
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Student Interview Protocol 76 
Secondary, Spring 88 
page 7 



4. Retrospective look at Academic Learning experiences 

a. In Academic Learning, there are a number of themes or issues that arc integrated 
into the program sequence. What are two program themes that were important to you 
in learning to teach? 



b. Did TE 406C and/or TE 450C help you thiuk about and further develop those themes'^ 
In what ways? (OR: In what ways did TE 406C and TE 4Z0C contribute to your 
understanding of conceptual change teaching?) 



c. Are there other important ideas/issues that these 2 courses raised for you? 



Student Interview Protocol 86 
Secondary, Spring 88 
page 8 



d. Looking back over your 2 years in the Academic Learning Program, what ideas and/ 
experiences were particularly important to you in learning to teach? In what ways 
were they important? 

i <tg a.g 



Fypcrictigcs: 

(remind student of particular field experiences and courses, interactions with mentor, 
if these are not mentioned). 



What important experiences were left out? 
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Student Interview Protocol 96 
Secondary, Spring 88 
page 9 



(Optional) Suppose you had started teaching without any of the teacher education 
experiences you've had. Do you think you would have been a different kind of teacher 
than you sec your self today? In what ways? Why? 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW PROTOCOL #7 
ELEMENTARY 



June, 1988 
After Completion of £^11 Program Courses 



This interview is being conducted veil after the elementary prospective 
teachers' completion of student teaching mid after their last two courses in 
the Academic Learning Program (TE 406C, Interdlsciplinaiy Inquiry, and TE 450C. 
School and Society). The interview is designed to probe the extent to which 
the following program themes are a part of the prospective teachers' personal 
ways of thinking about teaching: 

- a ccnstructivist view of the learner . 

the need for rich, conceptually- integrated subject matter 
understandings (nature of inquiry and knowledge growth in the 
disciplines, structure and functions of the subject matter, 
relationship of the subject matter to student <lbvelopfS^nt) , 

-effective teaching strategies and student tasks for conceptxial 
change teaching, 

-learning- to- teach as an ongoing, reflective process. 



These issues are explored through the following questions: 

1) a set of structured tasks in which students are asked to analyze 
pieces of mathematics and science textbooks and to talk about how 
thev would think about these pieces in preparing to teach. 

2) the prospective teachers' views of the ideal teacher and the 
ideal curriculum in each of the subject areas. 

In addition, depending on time available, questions will be asked 

that 

a) are designed to explore particular issues with a given student, 

b) probe the Influence of the last two courses in the program, 
particularly how students see these courses as relating to 
program themes «id how students think about Issues rlased in ^30C 
about the social context of teaching and learning, 

c) probe the students' retrospective look at program experiences 
(particularly the field experiences and the mentor teacher role). 
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1. Planning and Teaching Mathematics 



(We are interested in seeing the extent to vhlch students analyze 
materials froffi structure, fuiustion. and student development 
perspectives without our stiisultis to do so. Do the Acaderaic 
LeaminiS students talk about the conceptual organization of the 
content? Do they think about why this content Is important for 
students to learn and link it to students' experiences? Do they 
think about the kinds of difficulties students are likely to have 
with the content and reasons for those difficulties?] 



1 would like you to look at this section fron a second grade math 
textbook. 

Did you teach this during student teaching? (Listen for vhat the 
prospective teacher considers the "this" to be e.g., subtraction, 
"borrowing," lining up nufla>ers in columns. Don't impose "subtraction 
with regrouping.") 



Can you describe how you would approach this if you were teaching 
second grade? 

Probes: Why would you do that? 

How did you cone up with this idea/approach? 

What do you mean by ? 

Can you give me an example of what you mean? 
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How would you tell if students were "getting" it? 



Can you give an exaivple of a sample test question you might ask to 
assess whether kids were "getting" It? 



What would be clues to you that students were ^ot "getting" It? 
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2. Planning and Teachinp Science 



(Again, we are trying to sco the extent to which the prospective 
teachers analyze materials from structure, function, and student 
development perspectives without our stiisulus to do so. We do not 
want to use the word ^'unlt'^ in asking these questions*] 



This is a set of chapter review questions fron a fifth grade science 
textbook. Take a few minutes to read it (note that the answers are 
provided in the margins). 



What do you think about this chapter review? I'm inter ted in your 
impressions of it (Do you think it's a good a review? Why or why not?) 



Supposa you were going to be using this chapter In working with fifth 
grade students. How wuld you approach it? [Let student look at the 
text chapter for a few minutes.] 

Probes: Why would you do that? 

How did you come up with that idea? 



How would you know If students were ^getting** what you wanted theai 

to? 



Can you give an exa^le of a sample test question you might use to 
assess whether students were ••getting" it? 



What would be clues to you that students were not ''getting" it? 
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3. The Ideal Teacher 

How would you describe the Ideal teacher today? 



If not mentioned, ask about the ideal teacher's way of viewing; 
^) student learning - 



b) sublet matter - 

What kinds of subject matter knowledge does the ideal teacher have? 



How would the ideal teacher think about what content to emphasize 
or exclude (the ideal curriculum) in: 

-Language Arts 



Social Studies 



•'Mathematics 



-Science 



c) teaching: strategies and student tasks favoraed by the Ideal teachiar 



d) the kind of classrooia envlronraent the ideal teacher would create 
(nattire of teacher-* student Interactions, classroom isanagai^nt, 
student vs, teacher responsibilities, etc.) 



What is the teacher ^s/student^s role in the learning process? 



i.^ 



In what vavs are vou aware that vou r ireage of the Ideal teacher has 
changed: 

a) Since the completion of student teaching? Why? 



Have your experiences In TE 406C and/or TE 450C influenced your ways 
of thinking about the ideal teacher (or about your own student 
teaching experience)? Explain. 



b) Since beginning the Academic Learning Program? Why? 



Describe one unit of your student teaching in which you think you caiae 
closest to being this ideal teacher. In what ways did you achieve some 
of your ideals? You may want to contrast your succesa in this unit with 
a uriit in which you felt leas ideal • What were the differences? 

Prove to get a picture of the extent to which the student perceives 
his/her attaixment of program ideals. 
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What kinds of knowledge do vou need to develop before you will be the 
ideal teacher? 



4. Any auesttons particular to the student 
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5. Retrospective look at Academic Learnin g experiences 

a) In Academic Learning, there are a nvraber of themes or Issues that 
are integrated into the program sequence. What are two program 
themes that were important to you in learning to teach? 



b) Did TE 406C and/or TE 450C help you think about and further 
develop thoses themes? In what ways? 

(OR: In what ways did TE 406C and TE 450C contribute to your 
understanding of conceptual change teaching?) 



c) Are there other ideas/issues that these 2 courses raised for you? 




d) Looking back over your 2 years 
vhat ideas and /or experiences 
in learning to teach? In what 

Ideas : 



in the Academic Learning Program, 
were particularly Important to you 
ways were they important? 



Eyper^e^ce^ ; 

(remind student of particular field experiences and courses, 
interactions with mentor, if these are not mentioned) 



What important experiences were left out? 
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(OPTIONAL) Suppose you had started teaching without any of the teacher 
education experiences you've had. Do you think you would have been a 
different kind of teacher than you see yourself today? In what ways? 
Why? 



Downer Street School hod o fair. 
How much food was not sold? 




tens 


[ones 


6 
-4 


6 






tens 


ones 


9 

-7 


1 

9 






tens 


ones 


6 

-6 


5 
0 






tensj 


ones 


6 


0 


-5 


5 



How many prizes were left? 




tens] 


[or»M 




tens 


tones 


4 






4 


1 




9 




- 1 


4 



















IS 


ones 


m 

) 


0 
6 






Jens 


ones 


CM 


5 


- 1 


8 



How much money dc^s eoch child have left? 




tens! 


ones 


4 

-2 


0 
2 






tens 


ones 


6 

-2 


1 

6 





tens 


ones 


6 

-3 


3 
4 
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tens 


ones 


8 


7 


-4 


8 



(two huiKftrad seventeen) 217 



pages 217, 218 

Subtraction with renaming 



objectives 

« Rename numbers so ihat there are 

more than 9 ones. 
• Find the difference of fu-o numbers 

less llian 100. 

jire«boolc activities 

1. Put exercises similar to the fdiowing 
on the tHxird. 



tens { 


ones 


tens 1 


ones 


9 


5 


5 


7 


r 2 „ , , 


7 „ 


- 1 


4 



Have the children tell hoH' they would 
find dilTerence. Then have theni 
C(^y and complete each exercise. Ask 
various chiklren to give the missing 
Mimbm fc» each exercise. Use the re< 
suits this aaivity to determine which 
children need more help befone they do 
the Dtmk on pages 217>2]8. 

I For those children who need help, 
adapt and use the suggestions given 
Ik pages 215*216. 

IIS* of the pages 

^ift 217 Btfort you have the children 
work the exercises independently, you 
may want to talk with tiM children 
about schod faH. Ask H any of them 
have been to a school fair, what kind 
of prizes liwy won. what kind of food 
they l»)ught. and w hat other things they 
bought. After you read the dtrectiofis. 
point out that the object at the top of 
each tox sIhjws the kind of object (or 
names the child), that the top number 
in each exercise tells tww many things 
(or how much nwney) there were to 
begin with, and that the bottom number 
idls how many were sdd (or how 
much was spent). After the children 
have found each difference, ask ques- 
tions atout each row. For example, for 
the bottom row. you might ask, "Who 
had the most money left? Who had the 
least? Who had more than 30c left? 
Who had less than 30tf?- 
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Downer Street So^i hod o l(Nr, 
How much food was not wUif 








% 

-4 


6 





-7 




9 



- » . - 




: >; How mqny prizw wen telt?^. 












I* 

9 


3H 








A 


A 


- 1 




^,1 




s7. 









le 








6 




1± 



HCMw rm^'mot^^^dt^ 








>6 / 



-2 



6 




1 










8 



l^ge 218 Have children complete 
the exercises in i)» first row. When ali 
are done, ask them what they noticed 
about tl» differeMes in this row 
(three of the differences are 23)* Have 
the children circle* or mark in some 
other way. each eiiemse that has an 
answer 23. Tell ihcm ihai thty are to 
work the exercises in e^h roy* ind 
then circle the e;(ercises that ha/e the 
same difference. 

Iiost^iiook activities 

I. Use any xA the appn^rkte post' 
took activities suggested for 
pages 215*2 
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2. Give each child the worksheet sug- 
gested in j^st>t»K>k activity I for pages 
215-2I6. or use Teacher Aid 14. Tell a 
number story and liave the chSdrea 
write the appropriate numei^ in the 
box you designate and find the answer. 
Umit your stories to those in which the 
children must subtract to find the ar - 
swers. The foflowing are examples of 
storws you might use. 

• 42 ^ies. 16 were sold. How many 
apples were left? 

• 68' trucks. 35 buses. How many more 
trucks? 

• 59 boys. 83 i^s. How many more 
girls? 

• 91 ^ese. 27 flew away. How many 
geese were left? 



f 



217 




. 1 






1 QtHS9 


* 


tens 


ones 


■ 6 


4- 
& 


9 
-7 


1 

9 






.a 











tens 


ones 


6 
-6 


5 
0 


05 





tene 


ones 


6 


0 


-5 


5 





f > > T 




tens 


ones 


11 

> 1 

1 

i 


tens 


onM 


■J 


f3 
9 


i 

- 1 


II 

4 




27 









tens 


ones 


5 


0 




6 



£6 



tens 




i 


15 


- 1 


8 



07 



tens] 


ones 


4 

-2 


0 
2 



1- ' 



tens 


ones 


6 


1 


-2 


6 



I 



^5 



tenei 


loms 


6 


3 


-3 


4 
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Appendix B 

Interview Protocols for 
Mentor Teachers 



Mentor Teacher Project 
Program Assessment Report 
August, 1988 
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MENTOR TEACHER 
INTERVIEW PROTOCOL •i^l 



Dec, 1986 

Introduction 

Why I'm doing the study 
Overview of the interview 

General 

-Why did you decide to participate as a mentor teacher in the Academic 
Learning Program? 

-Have you had a student teacher before? How do you view being a mentor 
teacher in this program as different from being a cooperating teacher? 



Questions About Current Junior 

-Your student took TE 200C, Learning of School Subjects, this term. What did 
you understand to be the main purposes/goals of tihiat course? 

-Describe your initial impressions of your student. 

What is the student's attitude toward turtr.hlng? learning to teach? 
Assessment of any strengths or weakncHsofi? 

-Tell me about the interactions you've had with this student this term. 

Field assignments - nature of the asHignraent and how it played out 
Other visists? 

What kinds of questions did the student ask? 

-What sense do you have of TE 200C instructors' goals for the field assignments 

-What do you think your student learned from these field assignments? 

Significant insights, understandings 

-Students have been studying learning theories in TE 200C this term - 
behaviorlst, cognitive structures and disciplines (Bruner, Schwab), Piaget, 
cognitive science models, Dewey - by experience. Did your student ever 
talk to you (or write about) this? 

What is your view of the importance of studying learning theory in learning 
to teach? 

-Assignment Y/3 focused on what an individual student was learning. What 
value to you see in this assignment for a person learning to teach ? 
Did your student use ideas about learning theories in carrying out this 
assignment? 

-If you were asked to design a field assignment that wonld be particularly 
appropriate for your student at this point, what would it be? 
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-Ideally, what kind of a teacher would you like your student to be wht^n she/he 
is finished student teaching? 

What are the kinds of things the student needs to learn to 
becoa« a good beginning teacher? 

Image of the ideal teacher? 



Thinking Back 

-With either your senior or your Junior, in what ways do you feel ^rou have 
been helpful to the student. What would you say is the iaost important/ 
helpful thing you did to support your student's growth as a teacher. 

-Review field assignments so far with the senior. Did any particular field 
assigniaents have a real impact on your student's growth as a teacher? 

-Is there anything that you have learned from working with your senior that 
will be helpful in working with your junior? Ways you'd like to change your 
role of "teacher educator"? 

-Can you name 2-3 themes/ideas that seem to be emphasized in Academic Learning 
courses/program? 

-Are there issues /ideas that seem to you not to be emphasized In the Academic 
l-eaming Program but that are appropriate or important for undemmduatefl 
who are learning to teach? 

-Workshops: What Is the most important function these mecitlngf? norvf tor you? 

-Readings: We have givtm you several kindH of things to ronii - courne svllabl. 
assignment sheets, articles being read in At courses. Havo any of rlicse 
been particularly interesting or helpful to you? 

-Do you feel like ^ are getting anything out of participating In the 
mentor project? 



-Comments/reactions/questions 



Mentor Teacher Pro leer 

Teacher Incer/ievr sp2 
March, 1987 

Recently, we've been discussing that we have not met our goal of having 
mentor teachers serve as the link between Academic Learning course content 
and Che realities of the classrooo. We have recognised that perhaps 
teachers are operating on their own agenda which Is quite different from 
ours. At times we have wondered whether we should give up on trying to 
reach our original goal and just let teachers do their thing and we'll do 
ours. In this interview, I would like to get clearer about the extent to 
which teachers are operating on a separate agenda and the extent to which 
they are understanding the prograa goals and trying to support t*ie student 
in oaking links between Acadeaic Learning courses and their field 
experiences. What enables or prevents t±iea from helping sttudents make such 
links? How much do the mentors value tihat linkage as a goal? 

Another issue I wamt to Mcplore in this interview is the extent to 
which Che teachers see themselves as teacher educators. How touch do they 
think about their Academic Learning student as a learner? Vhar have they 
learned about being a more effective teacher educator? 
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I. Xaoressions of che student at this point. 

A. What stands out for you at this point about your student, 



b. Have your Impress ions/understandings of your student chanced since the 
last interview? 

-In vhat vays? 

-What interactions with the student helped you develop new 
understandings of him/her? 



c. What strengths do you see in this student? 



d. Veaknetses? 



e. What are your impressions of his/her subject natter competence? 
-What evidence helped you make that assessment? 



f. from your perspective, what were this student's most powerful learnings 
this terat? . 
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IS ^Q5C ; Currlculua Course Instructors: Andy - Math 

Tnidy Sykes - S.S. 
Ed Smith - Science 
Cheryl Rosaen • English 

The field work your junior, , was doing this tera vas 

associated with TE 205C, the curriculua course. 

a. What did you understand this course to be about fron the oeecings and 
handouts from the course instructors? 



b. Uhat ha\e you learned about this course from your student (or from your 
student's written work)? 



c. What do you wish you had known about the course? 



d. Why would that knowledge be helpful to you? 



e. How ajuch do you think you need to know about the courses your student is 
taking to be an effective Bientor? 



In IE 205C, your studenc obseir/ed you (or your smdenc teacher for 
elaoencary teachers) teaching one les^son aarly in the cena and another 
lesson Xatar in the tens. What did you understand to be the purposes of 
those observations? 



g. What do you think your student learned from observing you and talking 
with you about these observations? 



h. What did you hope your studenc would learn from the intended, enacted, 
and actual curriculum assignoents? 



i. What do you think your student actually learned from that series of 
assignments? 

-What is your evidence for that learning? 



j. Did you chink this vas a good sec of field assignments for the student? 
Explain why or why not. 
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Can you think of other kinds of field experiences that would have been 
equally or more iaiporcant than the asslgnaents the students did? 



Describe the kinds of interactions you've had with ' 

this tena (Jan-March) . 

-How often were you able to talk to the student? 
-What kinds of things did you discuss? 

-Did you read the student's papers? give the student feedback? 



W*iat do you thin k laamed from you or from being in the 

classroom this term that 



1) reinforced, supported or extended ideas being discussed in rE Z05C7 



2) were not specifically identified as learning goals for TE 205C7 
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m. Andy Anderson gave aencors a paper by Vilson and Shuiaan cicled. "150 
Diffarenc Ways of Kr-owing," 

1) Did you have a chanca to read it? 

2) If yes, whac scood out for you from chat article? 



Do you think it had useful messages for your student? 



Did it help you in any way in working with this tern? 



?) If no, would you like to continue to gee copies of articles that 
students are reading? Why or why not? 



n) Any other cosnnents you have about how things went this term with TE 
205C7 



III. Are there Ideas thac Academic Learning studencs are taughc in their 
courses in the program thac you think are unrealistic for use in "real" 
classrooms? Explain. 



IV. What are different categories or kinds of knowledge that you think a 
person needs to know about in order to be an effective teacher? 



On each of these cards I have some suggestions of kinds of knowledge 
effective teachers might need. First, I'd like you to put aside any that 
you think are not important or critical for a teacher to know about in order 
to be effective. 

Kext, which do you think are most important and why? 



Which do you think are less important and why? 
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Looking at these cards . vhac are the areas you think your student needs 
CO leam most about at this poinc? 



Where/How do you think your student will laam those things? 



Are there things that you think your scudent needs to learn about teaching 
that you cannot teach hia/her as part of the field visits? 



V. OPTIONAL 



Elanerxar/ . - Vhat do you hope your sctidenc will leam this tern froa field 
visits associaced with the Science mechods class? 



What do you think are the most lisportanc things for these stude^ to be 
learning about science teaching? 



Secondary > - TJhat do you hope to accomplish with your student this tera 
during the weekly visit? Uhat do you want yotu: student to leam from these 
eiJcperiences? Why do you think that is important? 



VI. What oakes being a aencor teacher difficult? 



VII. What makes being a mentor teacher Interesting or rewarding? 



VIII. Open for any coauBents or questions you may have. 



TEACHER INTERVIEW #3 
May- June, 1987 



Purposes of this tntervlev: 

I think tt would be helpful to push harder to understand whether or 
not mentors are supporting students in making linkages with Academic 
Learning courses and goals. In cases where they feel they are attempting to 
makn such linkages, I'd like to get a better picture of what it is they do 
with the student. It seems to me that if the teachers are vague about 
program/course goals and emphases, it is doubtful they are doing much to 
support students in making linlcages. If teachers disagree with program 
goals or emphases, how does that play out in what they do with students? 
Teachers who clearly disagree with us on some issues may still be quite 
effective In helping students think about prograa goals. On the other hand, 
they may make negative comments to students like, "you can't do that in real 
classrooms," that may be said in a way that coraraunicates that this an 
absolute, a given. 
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This Interview will focus mostly on your junior's work with you during 
Spring tern. 

Secondary onl y 

This terra your student was to come out once a week for a 2-3 hour time 
block. They were supposed to arrange their visits so that they had time to 
talk with you as well as to observe or participate in your classes. 

1. How did you and your student use this time? 



2. Did you find it difficult to find things for your student to do? 
Did the list of possible field activities the students were given 
help with this? 

Did our discussions at the beginning- of- the -terra mentor meeting help with 
this? 



3. What did you see as the advantages of this arrangement? 



What did you see as the disadvantages of this arrangement? 



Describe what you think your student learned from these weekly visits. 



Can you think of ways in which you and your student could have used th.- 
time more productively? 



Elementary Only 



1, One assignaent your student had as part of Glenn Berkhelmer' s science 
methods class was to teach a lesson (about anything'' early in the term. 
Describe what your student taught, how it was planned (by you or by the 
student), and how it went. 



2. What do you think your student learned frora that experience? 



3, Was the student's learning from that Initial teaching experience 
reflected in the planning and teaching of the science unit? 



UNIT PLANNING AND TEACHING 

1. What did you see as the purpose of the unit planning and teaching 
assignment? 

2. What difficulties/successes did your student have in planning the unit? 



3. What role did you play in the planning process? 



4. (Secondary teachers) Did you read your student's introductory essays 
about the content of the unit, about the text analysis and critique , and 
about the preassessment of student knowledge? If so, what were your 
reactions to what they wrote? 



Did you talk to the student about these reactions? 



Did you agree/disagree with comments made on the paper by the course 
instructors? Please describe. 



How important do you think it is that we teach the Academic Learning 
students to do a preassessment of student prior knowledge as part of the 
planning process? 



Explain your reasons for your position - ^ly is it important or not so 
important? 



What difficulties did your student have in actually teaching the unit? 



What successes did your student have in actually teaching the unit? 



What role do you think your written feedback about the student's 
teaching played? 



Is written feedback important? In what ways? For whom? 



In TE 205C last term students were 
the subject natter in a variety of 
evidence that your student thought 
the unit? 



encouraged to think about reprcsenLlnj* 
ways to students. Can you glvf any 
about this in planning, and/or t^su-hitift 



Glenn Berkheimer (elementary)/AL instructors (secondary) talk about 
teaching for "conceptual change." Is that an Idea that makes sense to 
you? Why or why not? 



How do you see a conceptual change modlel of science instruction as being 
different from a "reading the textbook, present the facts" approach to 
teaching? 



(elementary and secondary science only) How do you see a concept ual 
change model of science instruction as being different from a "dlscovfjry" 
orientation to science teaching? 



(Secondary math, ss, and English) Does a conceptual change orientation 
to thinking about teaching and learning make sense in your subject area? 



Does the conceptual change idea seem to be something that is important to 
your student? Explain. 



In your student's unit, can you point to things that he or she did that 
were consistent with the emphasis on helping students go through this 
conceptual change process. 



What changes would you recommend for the Spring terw field assignments? 



Mentors, course instructors, and students all worked hard to plan the 
units. If we had students teach their unit earlier in the term, they 
would be less well planned. Does that bother you? Why or why not? 
What are the advantages/disadvantages of teaching the uait earlier in 
the tens? 



11. At our last secondary mentor meeting, some teachers talked about the 
conflicting advice student?? were being given about their unit plans. 
Sometimes there was an apparent conflict between the mentor's advice about 
the unit and the course instructor's advice. 

Can you describe any ways in which your student might have felt such 
conflict? Please give specific examples. 



If there was such conflict, what did jwi think about the instructor's 
advice? What did you tell your student about how to resolve the perceived 
conflict? 



12. At that meeting a mentor described as a conflict between himself and the 
course Instructors the issue of breadth vs. depth . The mentor wanted a 
certain Mwunt of content covered in the unit week. The course instructors 
were pushing for the Academic leamign student to explore some issue related 
to that content in some depth - to help the students really change and 
develop some central concept/ideA, fitting in facts as supporting details. 
The program was saying to the student - "teach foe meaningful conceptual 
understanding rather than only having students memorize lots of facts, 
definitions, formulas, procedures." THe conflict the student felt was "How 
can I cover all this content (which he viewed primarily as lots of facts) 
and still have time to do anything in depth?" 

Did you have a similar problem with your student's unit? 



During student teaching, how will you react if your student argues for 
an extra week on a given topic because he/she wants to work on helpign 
students develop deeper understandigns of f.he content? (What will you say 
to your student?) 
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Where do you stand on this breadth vs. depth issue? 



Is it more of a problem in certain subject areas/classes' 



What pressures are on you to cover certain araounts of content? 



Are there ways in which you are encouraged or rewarded for teaching for 
understanding even if that means not covering as much content? 



13. Let the teacher look over th e list of program goals. Pick out goals 
that you felt like you worked vith your studetn on during Spring term. 
Describe ways in which you worked on them. 



14. We've talked a bit about AL program emphases and goals. What 

ideas/issues do You think should be emphasized ia helping people learn 
to teach? 
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Do you disagree with any of the issues we are emphasizing in Academic 
Learning? 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 



15. What do you think your student learned from you about classroom 
saanagement this term? How did you help the student learn that? 



16. What do you think your student learned from AL courses about classroom 
management this term? 



MEETINGS 



17. Andy Anderson suggested at our last secondary mentor meeting that 
mentors and AL faculty need to meet together for an occasional longer 
session to develop a more common language as we work with AL students. Do 
you think this would be productive? Why or why not? 



18. In a longer session, we might be able to Involve teachers in resolving 
some of the probleips that are brought up. To date, program faculty have 
been taking teacher feedback and suggestions and making decisions about how 
to resolve them. Do you think the mentors should be more involve din 
helping to resolve issues of concern? 
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STUDENT SIRENGTHS AND WEAKNESSES 

19. How have your impressions of your student changed over the year? 



20. What do you see as areas of growth and learning this year for vour 
junior? ^ 



21. Describe your students* strengths and weaknesses at this point, 
(sources of evidence?) 



22. Let teacher look at list of program goals again. What areas do you 
wane to work with your student on during student teaching (secondary) or 
during the practicun (elemenatry) in the Fall? 



Do you have ideas about how you will work with this student differently 
than you did with your first student during (secondary - student teaching; 
elementary - language arts practicun)? Why do you think you will change the 
way you work with the student? 



'7 ' : 

*J t./ kJ 
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23. How would you rate the realtive importance ol field experiences and 
experiences in AL classes in helping your studetn learn to teach? 



23. OPEN. Any comments, questions, concerns about any part of the Academic 
Learning Program, mentor teacher project, etc. 

ASK MONA FOR NAMES OF TEACHERS POTENTIALLY INTERESTED AT RALYA OR TEACHERS 
SHE THINKS WOULD BE GOOD, 
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Kencor Teacher Project 
Mentor Teacher Interview #4 - Eleiaentary 



Decen^er, 1987 
End of Language Arts Practlcun/Interdlsciplinary 
Curriculua/Social Studies Methods Courses 



stands out for you at this point about your senior student? 



What do you see as this student's strengths ? How do these contribute to 
good teaching? 



What do you see as this student's veakaesses ? How do these hinder good 
teaching? 



Have your impressions/understandings of your student changed since the 
last interview? 

--In what ways? 

--What interactions with the student helped you develop new 
understandings of her? 



Your student has had several types of field experiences this term - the 
beginning of the year observations, the bi-weekly visits for the 
practicua, and some structured assignments for the Interdisciplinary 
course in which she had to plan and teach some lessons using reciprocal 
teaching strategies. Which of these were important and helpful to your 
student? ' 



Describe the kinds of things ycu think your student learned from each of 
the field assignments. 

beginning of year management observations - 



bi-weekly visits for LA practicum - 



lessons for interdisciplinary course - 



Overall, have you seen much growth in the student this term? 
l£S2 experiences or support contributed to such growth? 



7. Describe the kinds of Interactions you have had with your senior this 
term. 

--nature and frequency/duration of discxissions 

--role in planning for practicuo and 306 lessons, reading students' plans 

--feedback to student about her teaching - written, oral 

--role in unit planning, reading student plans bt»ing developed in courses 



8. Did you have a particular agenda in mind as you worked with the student? 
(for example, were there particular areas in ^ich you focused your 
coaaents and suggestions? Were there particular areas in which you 
wanted to see growth?) 



9. What kind of planning did the student do this term? What frustrations 
or difficulties did the student have with planning? 



10. Did your student ever come up with a new idea about what to teach or an 
activity that she wanted to try out this tens? If so. what is an 
example of such an idea and how did you respond to it? 

Do you want your student to take the initiative and come up with new 
ideas and new ways of doing things or do you prefer that she use your 
ideas and aethods? Why? 

(In what areas is it easiest/most difficult to allow the student to try 
new things?) 



Suppose during student teachi«c, jrour student was teaching a math unit 
and found that students were able co do the cooputations pretty well but did 
not really understand the reasons why the rules worked. Your student asked 
you if she could spend another week on the unit In order to help the 
students understand the concepts behind the computations. How would you 
respond to the student? 



11. What kinds of interactioiw did you and your sttident have with the field 
instructor this term? What issues did the field instructor work on with 
the student? 



12. Did you ever think that the AL course instructors were giving your 

student nessages that conflicted with your own advice and beliefs? If so 
describe. 



13. What changes in the field experiences this tern might have even better 
supported your student in learning to teach? (suggestions about 
changes in structure, focus, expectations, etc.) 



14. One of the major goals or themes addressed in Academic Learning classes 
is that meaningful . conceptual understanding should be a major goal of 
teaching. 

a) What is your cur mt understanding of that goal? 



b) Do you support that program theme? Arc-Hv^ a<uuy^ L'^'^OU^ <Uxrric4^ 

c) Is that a goal that you have vorked with your student on? 
In what ways? 
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d) Do you see evidence in your student's planning, teaching, or 

informal talk that shows that the student is thinking hard about the 
students' conceptual understanding? Examples, 



The AL program also stresses th^t in order to teach for conceptual 
understanding, you have to get students involved in actively 
constructing meaning . Students need to be actively engaged in the 
learning process and not Just passively receiving information from the 
teacher, a textbook or a worksheet. One thing this means is that the 
students must have many opportunities to talk and write about their 
thinking. 

a) Do you support that program theme? Avij><> Vh. UMXxc ^M\^ 



b) Is that a goal you have helped you student work on? 
In what ways? 



c) Do you sec evidence In your student's planning, teaching, or 
informal talk that shows the student is thinking hard about 
involving the students actively in the learning process? Examples 



16. (optional) Are there ideas/strategies that students are taught about in 
AL classes that youthii* are unrealistic for use In "real" classrooms? 
Explain. 




Look at the list of program goals we used during student teaching last 
year. Which ones do you think will be the most difficult for your 
student to achieve? 



Of those that will be difficult for your student, vrtiich ones do you 
feel most prepared to help the student with? 



ERIC 



18. OPEN. Any comments or questions you have about any aspect of the 
Academic Learning Program, the Mentor Teacher Project, meetings, etc? 
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Mentor Teacher Project 
TEACHER INTERVIEW #4 
SECONDARY TEACHERS 



November, 1987 
During Student Teaching 



1. What stands out for you at this point about your fjru(Unu V 



2, What do you see as this student's strengths ? 



3, What do you see as this student's weaknesses? 



4, In what ways do you see this student's experiences in llio Academic 

Learning Program last year as being helpful in helping hira/her learn to 
teach? 



Are there experiences the student could havi? had Inut yiun t hat would 
have improved his/her readiness to student tt^ai h? 



How do you view your role this term? 



Do you view your role any differently than you did last year when you 
worked with your first student teacher? 



Describe your Interactions with the student this term (nature of 
interactions - planning, observing, feedback, reflection; frequency). 



In your interactions with the student, what are the issues/quest ions you 
bring up and try to help the student work on? 



How have mentor teacher meetings helped you in working with your 
student? Way^ they could have been more helpful? 



9. How do you view the role of the student teaching observer ? 



Describe the kinds of interactions you have had with the student 
teaching observer. 



What are the issues/questions that the student teaching observer seems 
to be working on with the student? 



Have there been any occasions when you felt the student was getting 
conflicting messages, advice from you and from the student teaching 
observer? If so, how did you handle the situation? 



10. Your student was required to develop one unit plan this terra. What do 
you sea aa the purpose o^f this assignment? Do you think this assignment 
contributes to the student teaching experiance in significant ways? 
Describe. 



How is the kind of planning and teaching the student did in this unit 
different or similar to the planning during the rest of student 
teaching? 
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What role did you play in the development of the unit plan? 



Cofflpar© how the student did with the unit teaching assignment last 
Spring and how the student is doing now. Have you noticed growth ? 
What contributed to that growth? If no growth, why not? 



12, One of the original goals of the Mentor Teacher Project was for mentor 
teachers to actively support students in inking program studies and 
real classroom experiences 



ERIC 



Do you think that is a reasonable and worthwhile goal? 

In what ways do you think you We achieved that goal in working with 
your student? 



In what ways have you been helped in reaching that goal? (What has made 
that goal possible to achieve?) 



In what ways have you been constrained in reaching that goal? (What has 
made that goal difficult to achieve?) 



What changes would have to made in the way the MTP is organized to make 
that gofl possible to achieve in meaningful wa>s? 
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Questions 13-16 could be treated as optional, depending on time and on how 
much information the raentor gave in Question 11. The purpose of this series 
of questions is to get clearer about what mentors do/do not understand about 
program goals and the extent to which they are working with students toward 
these goals. 

13. One progran goal is to view conceptual vmderstanding as a major goal of 
teaching . ~ 

Do you support that program theme? 



Can you describe an example of how you have helped your student think 
about that goal? 
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14. The AL Program also stresses that in order to teach for conceptual 
understanding, you have to understand your subj ect area in very rich ways - 
seeing the usefulness of the particular knowledge being taught, 
understanding why particular knowledge is worth teaching, seeing how 
particular content fits in with the discipline as a whole, being able to 
think flexibly about the content so you can present it to kids in a variety 
of ways. 

Do you support this program goal? 



Does your student show evidence of having these kinds of subject matter 
understandings? Does he/she recognize areas that need to be worked on? 
Does he/she make efforts to develop such understandings? 



14. Another program theme focuses on the need for students to be actively 
engaaed in the learning process (rather than passive recipients and 
is^morlzers of knowledge) « 

Do you support this Program goal? 

In what ways does your student meet or fail to meet this goal? 



Are there ways in which you have tried to help the student work on this 
goal? Describe an example. 



16. Another program goal is that students should have clear learning goals 
in mind during the planning process . Instead of thinking up activities that 
would be fun for students to do, the teacher should select activities that 
will best promote the intended learnings* 

Do you support this Program goal? 

JIave you seen evidence that your student centers planning around both 
long and short-term learning goals? 

Have you noticed your student developing ideas of activities or pages 
to cover first or problems to assign, before learning goals have been 
clearly defined? 



Are there ways in which you have tried to help the student work on this 
Program goal? Describe an example. 



OPTKMJAL - save for Winter terra interview? 

16. There is a lot of discussion these days about possible reforms in 
preservice teacher education programs (Holmes, Carnegie, etc.) If you had 
free rein to design an ideal student teaching experience for (your student), 
what would you recommend? What changes might really help (your student) 
get the best possible start in learning- to -teach? 



GIUrAsfJtfES FOR .tgLPXNG STIIUENTS 

mm utiwAiiu PiiucKi^ goals 



ttorfcing witte PtopU •ludmt tMchcr mIuch^ fMpect* etcti ttydmt'i 

Mlnkin9 end •cilvelV cticiti mni comiitem •tM^Ct* 
llilnking in plamit^ umikit^n 

mmti^ ttmthw iribout lili/fciN- ledirfiln^^ Mking for ^tp 
In urider«t«ndint tto tuccMtcs f«lture« of lessons. 



flannins for instruction Seeks and uses informf ion slmit students* prior lumiledge 

in plsmiing. 



Selects tasks/set ivi I ies/qpiiest ions thee Mill engo^ 
stu^ tfiinkina »nd <ie^l<y studmt mkrstending of 
of cimtret concepts/ iiteesr foct^es on teernii^ concerns. 



iullds on infonsation ^mjt student uwfarstoiiding 0flined 
frcin such tesks for furlticr plonninti. 



fstsbtisfitng Ctsssroom leeciier myd students ore octivety efigaged together 

Ciisists end Hsnsging in mokU^ stnsfe of nrsningfiJi conc^ls mui i^kltls. 

instfuctiofi 



Indications ttist students ore [£| fiiAing Acackmic 
leernir^ piog^m gMts with clossrmi teacbin) 
ojiperiences 



lbs student tesiMer fs isfsotimt witli students who 

^atcin on** <|Uickly and blaraes studtem lesrninf 
diff icMtties on stoi^ta* lacli of effort. 

fha student teact>er dees not initiate conwsstions 
tiltb tM sientor (or other schooi personnel) about 
professional Issues, or conversations are lis! ted to 
to** uitliout asiiing '*i4iy^« 



focuses on content - tobe-cuverrd uitliout ttilnliing 
such sbout stutfcnts' prior knc^iedge Sfid proUibie 
learning difficulties; Asttunes coverage neans 
le^-nifig* 

Selects tasks/activities/4|imtions tiecmise they nitl 
iieep students oriitorly msI tuisy^ or the stuJefits liill 
liiia them 0r twCMsa lhat*a t4iat cosiei^ nest in the 
tefttbo(4( * focuies on aiiif»ii}m»it coticerm nithout 
serious consiiteration of teaming issues. 

Infoimstion fro^ avatuatlan lasi^i is u^ed Minty for 
grftdina purposSi vit is nut u^ed to shape 
Imt ruction. 



feather aisf SI uf tints get along ketl and cisssroca is 
Uisy Uut stuknts are satisf ied to just get the la^ks 
ih^ie, they Ignore the content of instruction as m^h 
as possible. 



fiM ffM«9Mert$ PrcfMSfcs fi>r cl«sse« •ffaccivety Mid ef((clmtly« 
ificfc «n ii^proprUU s^t 0f priorittM In decMlny %Am% neette to 
be clone. 



Spendb too itudi ti« on soso tilings and not erau9h on 
i^Mm, lM4in9 to inac^{U<ite pr^tAmlion and 
dU^B«nUcd classes. 



Clastroon ortanitaticm: Orffiniiei and axplalm rules and 
firocfc^ts Itiac a^a ctassrMM to run Mooikly and aff ic(mlly« 



Oaating Mill «inor dl8rtf»tlomt Oaata ultii oincN- dian^itlve 
tieliavicr wet aa latkina Miia^opriataty in a fair and CDnaiatent 
My. Nalpa atudenta umteraland rut at and team km to lotion 
ttieia* 

Dealfne Mltti aaveft brfiavior (h*oUc«: Works UHH nitMtmi% 
Oho feava acvara tieliairloral v cool tonal |»*oblcns in m organisad 
and ftrofasalonal way. tclpa then to «iai«l<^ and foUou 
throMi^ on raasonabta pt^ to avorcom ikmir prcd^lras. 

feachar continually allctia mid responds to stucfenta* 
Ideas In order to shape and challenaa aludenl undcrstandli^, 
leather ihltAs i^ts are sfudenta Mking sense at 
ihtsf are they ootno astray? 



Costsand of Siiiject Con identify central concepts and skills that are critical 

1/ for studcnta to uiiderstiNKi for a gi^en unit of if^tructlon. 

Understands the subject eatter in st^h a nay that 
Sftplicatiof^ to everydiiy/''rearuorl«^ aitiMtions cm 
y be fliacte. Can thii^ of questions that will chsM^n^ 
students to ^ty concepts, siiills^ i<feas to relevmt 
situations. 
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rroced^es and rules not Micquoteiy wtN^iied out or 
Inconsistently imforced. H4terials are scmrlisies not 
riNwIy or plMnii^ Incoiqplete. 

€nforcesmt of rules too tax, inconsistent, or harsh 
and arbitrM-y. fails to help students understmd 
rules mjd iMrn to follow theA. 

falls In to unproductive pat terra in dealing with 
l^oblcis stuitoiis, Sitch as naggina^ open frustration, 
or Inconsistent enforces^nt of rules. 



ClaasrooBi interaction is f^-imarlly teacher to stu^... t: 
teacher lectures and asks evali^tion quest ions CPo 
the students know this or not?> 



fakes mt everything-ymj couid possibiy know approach 
to content cwtrmgt - has a dilfjcult time picking 
out key conc^ts. 

Student has o fi^t or forrauta ' oriented understanding 
of the subject ratter* Cannot thtr* MP or even 
recognise good application questions^ Cdfiiot see 
alternate ways to organiie siiiject mailer besictes the 
teslboi^ organliation. 
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PcfMmt and Pr0fc«iioiiil fiaiuim concern for ittmingfut^ conceptual teemir^ by 

^ stu^ls ts a 8Ml ihol drives the atocknt leedierU 
firofoftafonal tidiavior* 



fbe aludent teacher ref lecte carefutly on his/her 
teaching and askt qfuestiom of other f^ofeiti^^ieto to 
work on Icamlna problem the etudmle ore havina* 

fhe student teacher tdenilf ies M^eos he/she needs to 
learn w about in orcter to be m% effective teecher and 
hss siade efforts to gain that iuiowled^ (whether It be 
content knontsdee, lamai^iBent skitia, comsilcstlim 
skills, etc.) 

Ihe student tescher welcoroes feedback Iras mentor 
teacher end uiiverafty observer as a learning ufifiorlmtly 



k/pel-2t 



The stmfent teacher is coi^cientious about being 
pri^red daily but focuses siore on havir^ sooielhina 
for the class to %t\mi on lAat ihe stud^s Mill 
JesQ}. 

fhe student teacher is satisfied if thinas are 
pleasant and orderly mid ck>es not puiiie ^lout 
tesrnina laiii^cs of pi^ticular students. 

fhe atudent teacher responds to suggestions from the 
uiiversity observer i^iout areas th^tt he/she needs to 
leiM-n «ore ^fout, but does not seek such knowledge on 
his/her OMn. 



Ihe atudent teacher views feedback jfron the t»ntor or 
Ihe university observer primittrily as evaluative. C*A« 
I doing a gogd |ub or not7^> 



Mentor Teacher Project 

TEACHER INTERVIEW #5 
ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 



March, 1988 
'End of Student Teaching 



From your perspective, what are the most Important things this student 
teacher learned this terra? 



Why do you think^thfse were Important learnings? 



What evidence do you have of change/growth in the student over the 
student teaching term? 



Cun you identify specific experiences during the student teaching term 
that fostered these important learnings? (For example, ways in which 
you or the A/OC instructor worked with the student). 



In what areas do you wish the student teach had developed bettei: 
understandings? 



What hindered such learnings from occurring? 



What do you think would have made It possible for such learn 
occur? 



What do you see as this student's .fjtrenp.th s? How do these contribute to 
good teaching? Give an example of how you recogniaed these strengths. 
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What do you see as this student's veaknesses ? How do these hinder f,ood 
teaching? Give examples of how you recognized such weaknesses. 



5. Describe the strengths and weaknesses of this student's plaman ^.. 
Probe for comments about daily vs. unit planning. 



What is your evidence for this (how often did you see plans, what 
discussions did you have with the student about daily and/or unit 
planning) . 



What role did the u^^t; pUppln^ rpg^f reni>»nrs play in influencing the 
student s approach to long-term planning? in what ways were these 
requirements helpful? nor helpful? 



What parts of the required unit planning process did you think were 
effectively? ^^^^^"2 this student develop good plans and teach 

Central question/focus 

List of concepts (definitions of concepts) 

Concept map or outline 

Objectives 

Assessment questions 
Activities 



Why? 



In what ways were this student's experiences in the Arademlc Learnin g 
■ teOTff p^jor.to stu^gi^t t^eftchjng helpful in preparing him/her to student 
teach? 



Are there sxperiences the student could have had last year that would have 
improved nis/her readiness to student teach? 



How do you view vour role this term? 



Do you view your role any differently than you did last year with your 
first student teacher? 
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Describe your interactions with the student this term (interactions - 
planning, observing, feedback, refjection; frequency). 



^- t^at^l;e ay^<4 frequeTicy of interactions - planning, observing, feedback, 
reflection? 



b. What issues/questions did you bring up and try to help the studant 
work on? 



c. How receptive was the student to your suggestions? 



d. What kinds of questions did your student ask you? 



Rank the relative importance of the following in helping you support this 
student teacher's growth (Pick 3-A most important ones), 

_ , reviewing and talking with the student about daily lesson plans 

reviewing unit plans 

helping the student develop plans, find resources 

mentor teacher meetings 

written feedback to the student teacher about your observations of 

the student's teaching 

informal discussions with the student about her teaching 

midterm conference/report 

_ participation in post-observation conferences with the 470C 

instructor and the student 

conversations with the 470C instructor 

other 



did you help your otudent teacher learn about classroom management? 



How have mentor teacher m eetings helped you in working with your student? 
Ways they could have been more helpful? 
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How do you view the role of the 470C instrurm-f ? 



Describe the kinds of interactions you have had with the 470C instructor 
In what ways were your interactions with the 470C instructor ht^lnful to 
you (you may want to compare experiences with last year)? 



What are the issues/questions that the 470C instructor worked on with the 
student? ^ .»« 



Have there been any occasions when you felt the student was getting 
conflicting messages, advice from you and from the 470C instructor? If 
so, how did you handle the situation? 



a 



Look at the gjru^^ q^ Tp.ichlnR Cuidelines sheet . What evidence or counter 
evidence do you have that this student is making progress toward the 
checked Academic Learning Prograxa goals? Give specific examples. 

Be sure laentor reads both columns - the "ideal" student teacher and 
its contrast. 

The checked goals probe teachers' understanding of AL prograiu goals 
regarding: 

a. conceptual understanding as a major goal of teaching and selecting 
tasks that actively Invoi students in the learning of meaningful 
content - 



b. importance of understanding students' prior knowledge and ways of 
thinking - 



c. need for rich subject njatter understandings (structure/functions) 
in order to teach conceptually - 



d, importance of reflection in learning to teach - 
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14. Can you identify ways in which you have helpad your student work toward 
any of th«sp progratn goals? Give examples. 



What helps you/constrains you in helping your student work toward those 
goals? 



15. Would you characterize this student as meetlT.g Academic Learning goals and 
as being a conceptual change-oriented teacher? Explain. 



16. Ideally, how should the student teaching experience be structured and 
supervi/jed to promote learning to teach in a conceptual change manner? 



*J i) t 

ow/5intp-4 
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GUIDfilNES fO« HEtPma STUDENTS 
WURK TOWARD GOALS 



l« Working with People 



fi« PlAnnfnn for Instruction 



II i lulling CCfttfisri^oHi 

tmt ruction 

ERIC 



Strong fndfc«tton« thit studont* aro Mnk{n« Acad^fc 
leArnffHl goals ulth classroos teaching exparfenceas 



A. Saiatfona With Students 

The atudant teacher values, respects each sttKientU 
thinking and actively elicits and conalders studenta* 
thinlcing In plaimlng and teaching. 

8. Relatione With Mentors 

Ihe atudent teacher initfatea converaatfona ulth the 
mentor teacher about his/her teaching/ askin&4ar help 
in imders tending the successes ami failurea of lesaons« 

C. delations ulth *roc Instructor/ Other ^>r^fe8alonals 



A/ Coi^rehensfon of Student Understanding 
Seeka and uses Informtion aboui atucknts^ f^-for 
knowledge In planning. 



8. Transforaiatlon: Developing Tasks and Activities 
Selecis usks/activl ties/quest ions that uiU engage 
student thinlcing and develop student uivlerstamltng of 
of ciHitrai concepts/ Ideas ^ focuses on iaarnlns co(5icerns. 



Builds on infornat Ion about sttident understanding gafnud 
from such tasks for further planning. 



A* Clossroom Climate 

teacher and students are actively engari^d toge^ 
In making sense of iseaningful concepts and stcllts* 



Indfcattona that atudenta are Qot linking Acadefslc 
Learning prografs go with classroom teaching 
experience: 



The atudent teacher Is li^atient with students who 
don't *>caech on» quickly and blames student learning 
difflcultiea on students* lack of effort. 

The student teacher doea not Initiate conversations 
with the laentor (or other school personneU about 
profeisfonal iasuea^ or conv^-iatlons are Hmited to 
^hm$ to** without asking **why^. 



focuses on cont«it^to*be-cwered without thinking 
mich about students* prior knowledge and probable 
learning difficulties; Assumes coverage means 
learning. 

Selects tasks/actlvltles/questlons because they will 
keep students orderly and busy^ or the atudenti^ wlH 
like theia or btcauae that«a what comes next In tho 
textbook ' focuses on management conterns wfthoMt 
serious consideration of learning issuea* 

Information from evaluation tasks Is used mainly let 
eradlnp purposes ^ It is not used to shape 
instruct lon« 



Teacher iind students get ^long w^U iiiifl cliititjninm ij. 
bu9y but i»tudents are satUlicd lo Jiini niut iht^ t^tukii 
done, they Ignore the $ot^ttut ttt inui^mUm m mnU 
us possible. 



Prepares for classes affectively and ef f iciently. wiili an 
appropriate aensa of priorities In deciding >i|iat needs to 
ba done« 

C. ClasaroM Organ! lat ion 

Oroaniiei and explains rutea ami procedures that enable 
classroom to rim ssioothly and efficiently. 



0* Dealing Ultli Minor Oisriqitlons 

Oeale ulth ulnor dlari^tlve behavior such aa talking 
imapproprlatety In a fair ai^ ccmslatent way« Nelpa 
students imderstand rulea ai^ learn hon to follow the«. 

E. Dealing ulth Severe Behavior Probleiaa 

Morka liith atucNmts irho hive severe behavioral or aMtimal 
problem In an organised end professional way« Helpa thM 
develop and fellOM throi^ on reasonabta plana to ovarcMNi 
their problMw^ 

f. CoARMjnicetlon Atiout Content 

Teacher continually elicits end resp^a to atiMlents* 
Ideaa In order to ahaf^ and chatlanga studmt understanding. 
Teacher thinks abouts ftsoi atudents siaklng sense of 
this? are they going astray? 

V. CoMand of SiAJect A. Understanding Structure of Content 

can identify central conc^ts and skills thef are critical 
for atudents to imderstand for a given unit of instruction. 

B. Understamling functions of Content 

Underatands the siAject utter in such e way that 
spplicationa to averydey/^real uorld" situations can 
be Mde. Can think of questions that will ^hailenga 
studenta to apply concepts^ skills. Ideas to relevant 
situations. 
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Spends too such tine on som things and not enough on 
others^ leading to inadequate preparation ami 
disorganized classes. 



Procedures and rulea not adei;^tety worked out or 
Inconsistently enforced, Hateriels sre so«etlfBes not 
ready or planning inco^lete. 

EnforcM^nt of rules too lax, lnconaistent« or harsh 
and arbitrary, falla to help atudents understand 
rules and learn to follow them. 



Fat la In to improdMtfve patterns In deaUng with 
problasi students, such aa nagging, open frustration, 
or Inconsistent enforcement of rules. 



ClasarooA Interaction Is prlnar I ly teacher to atudents 
teecher lecturea and asks evaluation questions (Do 
the atudents k.^ this or not?} 



Takea an everythlng^yoJ-could possibly-know approach 
to content coverage - has a difficult time picking 
out key concepts. 



Student ;isa a fact or forisula - oriented understanding 
of the aubject matter. Cannot think up or even 
recognise good application questions. Camiot see 
alternate ways to organlte subject matter besldi.':» the 
textbook organization. 



V. Pcrsoiuit and ^fdfc«f«on«l A. Concern for Nfonlnsful i«ftrnln8 

Genuino ciHu:9rn for UNyonlnffut , eonceptuat Icarnlnfl by 
•tudcfntt U • 8Ml that drives tdo itudent teacher's 
professional behavior^ 



B. teflectlon on Tearhlns 

The student teacher reflacfs carefully on his/her 
teachlnfl and asks qwstf one of other professionals to 
Mork on learning problef»s the students are having. 

C. Analysts of Teechlng 

The atudent teacher identifies areas ha/she needs <o 
learn SK>re ebouf In order to l« an effective teacher and 
has Md«9 efforts to gain that knowledge (tdiether it be 
content knowledge^ manageiient skills, conaunication 
skllU, etc.) 

D. gacaptlvfty to feedtMick 

The student teacher Melcowea fee<ftNick f fo« ftentor 
teacher and unfvariity observer as a learning opportunity. 



The ati^ent teacher is conscientious atiout ix 19 
prepared daily Injt focuses more on having something 
for the class to ^ than on tthat the students wilt 

The at(Kient teacher is satisfied If things are 
pleassnt and orderly and does not fHizzle about 
learning failures of particular students. 

The atudent teacher responds to suggestions from the 
university observer about areas that he/she needs to 
learn »ore about, but does not seek such knowledge on 
his/her own. 



The atudent teacher views feedback fro® the mentor or 
the university observer primsrity as evstuative. (**A6i 
I doing a good Job or not?^) 
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Appendix C 

Interview Protocols for 
Student Teaching Observers 



Mentor Teacher Project 
Program Assessment Report 
August, 1988 




MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 



Interview Protocol for Secondary Student Teaching Observers 

November, 1987 



Purposes of this Interview . The Interview with the observer can help 
us get a fuller picture of what the student teaching experience was like for 
the case study student. Perpsectives and insights from the observer can 
help confina (or raise questions about) the extent to which the student 
teacher's behaviors reflect program goals, the rcle of the mentor in 
supporting the student to work toward program goals, and the experiences 
and interactions which were particularly helpful to the student in enabling 
him/her to become a more conceptual change -oriented teacher. This Interview 
will also provide important insights about the role of the observer vs. the 
role of the mentor. The interview Is divided into three main sections - 
questions about the student teacher's planning and teaching behaviors, 
questions about the observer's role, and questions about the mentor teacher 
role. 



Make sure that the person being interviewed knows that most of the 
questions will focus on the case study student and his/her mentor teacher. 



Student Teacher Planning. Teaching, and Growth - the questions in this 
section are designed to get a picture of the extent to which this 
student teacher's behaviors reflect Acadenic Learning Program goals and 
to identify experiences that proooted (or hindered) the development of 
such behaviors. 



From your perspective, what are the most important things this student 
teacher learned this terra? 

--Why do you think these were important learnings? 

--Do you think the student teacher would identify the same issues as 
critical areas of learning? (or does the student teacher focus on 
different issues as most important to him/her?) 



Can you identify specific experiences during the student teaching term 
that fostered these important learnings? 



In what areas do you wish the student teacher had developed better 
understandings?^ 

--What hindered such learning from occurring? 

--What do you think would have made it possible for such learnings to 
occur? 
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4. What do you see as this student teacher's strengths? Give an example of 
how you recognized one of these strengths and how It contributed to good 
teaching. 



5. What do you see as this student teacher's weaknesses? Give examples of 
how you recognized such weaknesses. 



6. Describe this student teacher's typical approach to daily Elamiitig. (Wui 
things are taken into consideration in planning? What gets the most 
emphasis in the planning process - activities, the subject matter, the 
mentor's plans, the textbook, student learning, links to larger goals , etc . ) 
--What is your evidence for this (how often did you see plans, what 
discussions did you have with the student about daily planning) 
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7. Describe this student teacher's typical approach to unit or l ong-term 
planning. (What things are taken into consideration in planning? What gets 
the most emphasis in the planning process - activities, the subject matter, 
the mentor's plans, the textbook, student learning, links to other units, 
etc.) 

--What is your evidence for this (how often did you see plans, what 
discussions did you have with the student about unit planning) 



8. Look at the Student Teaching Guidelines sheet . What evidence or 
counter evidence do you have that this student is making progress toward 
the checked Academic Learning Program goals? What makes each of these goals 
difficult for your student teacher to achieve? (Pick from the goals checked 
- if observer has already commented on some of these in answering other 
questions , skip them). 



9. On Che following scale, how would you rate this student's student teaching 
behaviors - as being very close to the conception of a conceptual change 
teacher addressed in the program, emphasizing conceptual developnent and 
understanding? or as being closer to a fact -driven, more didactic type of 
teacher? 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

fact-acquisition teacher: conceptual change teacher: 



Give examples of teaching behaviors (and the frequency of particular kinds 
of teaching behaviors) that you used to place this student on the continuum. 



10. How doe.s this student's placement on the continuum compare with other 
student teachers you are working with this term? (only applies to Eugenio, 
Saundra, Glenn) 



procedures and rules emphasis, 
didactic orientation 



conceptual understanding, 
problem-solving orientation 




11. What evidence do you have of change In Che student teacher over the 
student teaching terra? What experiences fostered this change? 
--In what areas have you seen growth in the student? 



12. What is your assessment of what It would take to get this student to 
move farther toward the right on this scale? (what would foster such growth 
at this point in time?) 



--What changes in the Academic Leartting Program might have helped this 
student look more like a conceptual change teacher by the end of student 
teaching? (What experiences could have had last year, for example, 

that would have enabled him/her to look more like a conceptual change 
teacher during student teaching?) 



13. What is your assessment of why the student is/is not a conceptual chanre 
teacher? 



14. What is your assessment of key experiences the student has had this 
term or in earlier terms that helped him/her move toward the right on thl« 
continuxun? 



II . Observer' s 

1. How do you s«e your rol<» as j^tudcnc r.eaching observer? 



2. How well prepared do you feel for this role? What could have preparc^d 
you for it Jbetter? 



3. Describe the kinds of interactiona you havo had this term with the 
student teacher (both the nature and frequency of such interactions) , 



-During these interactions, wiiat kinds of Issues have you been trying 
to get the student to work on? How did you decide to work on these 
issues? Once you identify an issue to work on, how do you work on 
it? 



What kinds of issues does the student teacher bring to you? 



4. How receptive has your student been to your suggestions, questions, 
advice? What evidence is there that the student finds your suggestions 
helpful (or that the student does not understand or respond to your 
suggestions)? 



5. What constrains your effectiveness in helping this student become a 
conceptual change teacher? 



6- What is the nature of the seminars and your role in them? 



What role does your student teacher play In these seminars? 



III. Mentor Teacher Role 



How does your role and your interactions with the student compare with 
tho mentor teacher role? (complementary roles?) 



2. What insights do you have about the nature and frequency of interactions 
this student has with the mentor? What is your source of information on 
this? 



3. In what ways do you see the mentor teacher as being helpful to this 
student? 



4, What kinds of questions/Issues does the student bring to the mentor? 



5. Does the mentor teacher help the student work toward program go&ls? In 
what ways ? 



--Are there ways in which the mentor is not helpful to the student? 
Ways in which the mentor gives the student messages that conflict with 
Academic Learning goals? 

6. What are the constraints that make it difficult for the mentor to work 
toward program goals? Or what enables the mentor to achieve that goal? 



7. What is the nature and frequency of your interactions with the mentor? 



8, Do you think the mentor teachers are playing a different role for 
students than cooperating teachers used to? IF so, is the amount of Lain 
worth all the time and effort put into working with these mentors? 



Overall Assessment of the Student TeachinR Experience 

I. Ideally, how should the student teaching experience be structured 
supervised to promote learning to teach in a conceptual change manner? 



2. For observers who knew their student prior to this term: 

Do you think the student teaching experience has "washed out" the 
effects of the first year experiences in the program for this student 
teacher? 



tmrm. teacher project 

Interview Protocol for Eleaentary 470C Instructors 

Karch, 1988 



. , I VrPM?8 ftf this IntPrrKt^y . The intarvlew with the 470C Instructor can 
help us get a fuller picture of what the student teaching experience was like 
for the case stwty student. Ferspectlves and insights fnm the 470C Instructor 
can help confine (or raise questions about} the extent to which the student 
teacher's behaviors reflect prograa goals, the role of tbm aentor in supporting 
ttie student to work toward program goals, and the experiences and interactions 
i*ich were particularly helpful to the student in enabling hia^r to becoae a 
ttore conceptual change- or lentod teacher. This interviaw will also provide 
ii^rtant insists about the role of the 470C Instructor vs. the role of the 
aentvr. The interview is divided into three aain sections - questions about 
the student teacher's planning and teaching behaviors, <iuestions about the 470C 
instructor's role, and cjuestions about the aentor teacher role. 



**** Make sure that the person being Interviewed knows thmt aost of the 
questions will focus on the case study student and his/her aentor teacher. 
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9m^t\t TgftOhfr PUnnfntf. Tenching ^ .^^^^ ^ . ^ questions in this 

section are designed to get a picture of the extent to which this student 
teacher's behaviors reflect Academic Learning Progra. goairaS to 
beWoM*'*'^'^^*"^*' Proooted (or hindered) the developaent of such 

^' *^ ^JT'l the »ost laportant things this 

student teacher learned this tens? 

S2hx do you think these wro Important learnings? 

Do you think the student taacher would identify the saoa Issues 

as critical areas of learning? (or does the student teacher 

focus on different Issiies as most Isqxortant to hla/her?) 



b) 



What evidence do you have of change/growth in the studeut teacher 
over the student teaching tens? What experiences fostered this 



2. 



J 5? "Pacific experiences during the student teaching tena 
that fostered these laqM)rtant learnings? (For exaisple, ways In which 
you or thM sentor worked with the student) 
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In vhat areAS do ycu wish the student teacher had developed better 
understandings? 

What hindered such learning frtm occurring? 

What do you thlidt would have oade It possible for such learnings 
to occur? ^ 



What do you see as this student teacher's strengths? Give an example 
of how you recognized one of these strengths and how It contributed to 
good teaching. 



What do you s this student teacher's wealcnesses? Give 

of how you r« zed auch weaknesses . 



a) Describe this student teacher's approach to unit or i^n g^^^yn, 
^floalng' <«hat things are taken Into consideration In planning? 
What gets the aost e^asls In the planning process - activltiel 
the subject witter, the aentor's plena, the textbook, student ' 
learning, links to other units, etc.) 

V^t is your evidence for this (how often did you see plans 
what discussions did you have vlth the student about unit 
planning) 



b) What role did the unit planning requlre«ents play in Innuenclng 
the student's approach to long- tern planning? 



c) Which parts of the unit planning process did you put the most 
eaphasis on in working with this student: 

central question/focu, 

Ust of concepts (definitions of concepts) 

Concept «ap or outline 

Objectives 

AssesssMnt questions 
Activities 

Why? 
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7. What comenta con you sake «1»out thla atudenfa dallv nli^rmf ng ? (What 
got tha ^mt aaiphAala lit tha planning procast - actlvltlaa, the 
aubjact nattar. tha aantor'a plana, tha taxthook, studant learning, 
llnka to largar goala, ate.) * 

i» evidence for thla (how often did you see plans, what 

dlscusslona did you hm with the student about d«lly plam.ic?) 



. Look at tha Studant Teaching Ctildi.H^^ ffft^^,.,^ evidence or 

counter evidence do you have that thla student Is aaklng progress 
toward the checked Acadeadc Learning Frograa goals? What aakas each 
of these goals difficult for your student teacher to achieve? (Pick 
froa the goals checked - If 470C Instructor has already c<»iaBented on 
soae of these in answering other questions, skip thea). 



9. 



On the following scale, how would you rate this student's student 
teaching behaviors - as being very close to the conception of a 
conceptual change teacher addressed In the program, aophaslzlug 
conceptual davalopnant and understanding? or aa being closer to a 
fact-drlvan, aora didactic type of teacher? 
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fact- acquisition teacher: 
procedures and rules e^hasls, 
didactic orientation 



cofKsaptual change teacher: 
conceptual understanding, 
problea- solving orientation 



Give exaoples of teaching behaviors (and the frequency of particular 
kinds of teaching behaviors) that you used to place this student on 
the contitnnaa. 
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10. How does this studatit»s plaeeaent on the contlnuua coispar« with other 
student teachers you are vorklng with this tens? 



1; "r^™"^ ^^-y wperlences the student ha. had this 



"* dJ^^gi't^S^e??"'''''^''" '^""^ ^'''^^ • conceptual 



" ^ f!rJw f •*"«5!^ it would take to get this student to 

^'":':h^:^*[^tt^t^ '''''' 



S?! Acadealc Learning Prograa isl^t have helped 

this student look iiore like a conceptual change teacher by the end 

of itudent teaching? (What experiences could have had last 

year, for exaaqple. that would have envied hla/ber to look swre 
like a conceptual change teacher during student teaching?) 



1. How do you sea your role as 470C I na true tor? 



2. Did you sea this role any differently this yeer compered vlth past 
years? Explain. 



3 . Uov well prepared do you feel for this rols? What helped you prepare 
for this rola? Vhat could have prepared you for It hatter? 



4. Descrlhe the hinds pf Interactions you have had ^is terj>s with the 
student teacher (both the nature and fraauengv of such interactions). 



During th6M Interactions , what kinds of Issues have you been 
trying to get the student to vntfk on? Hov did you decide to work 
on tiiese Issues? Once you Identify an issue to work on. hov do 
you work on it? , ww w 



What kinds of Issues does the student teacher bring to you? 



5. 



r^S^"^ ^7^"^ student been to your suggestions, questions 
advice? What evidence is there that the student finds ;our 
suggestions helpful (or that the student does not imderstand or 
respond to your suggestions}? 



6. 



7. 



^ ^ «»l*tive importance of the following in helping you sm>iN>rt 
this stu^t teacher In neetlng prograa goals. Please describe 
reasons for these rankings (probe to find out ways thesa Interactions 
were liaportant to the student's growth toward progrsa goals). 

Discussions with the student teacher about unit plans 

Observations of the student's teaching and discussions with the 
studant teacher about these observations 
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•tudbnt teaching aemliiArs 
nldtera fl««ay about a unit 
aildt«ra eonferenc« 
470C Inui true tor me tings 
conver«Atlonfl vltb the aentor teacher 
Mentor teaeher aeetings on canpiis 
£lnal conference and final essay 
other 




III. Mentor Tea cher Rflla 



I. How do«8 your role and your Interactions with the student coapare with 
the aentor teacher role? (coi^)leaentazy rolea?) 



2. What Insights do you have about the nature and frequency of 

interactions this student has with the aentor? What is your source of 
information on this? 



3. In what ways do you see the aentor teacher as being helpful to this 
student? 



4. Does^the aentor teacher help the student work toward program aoala? 
In what ways? " «» 



3 ill; 
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Are there ways In which the nentor Is not helpful to the student? 
Ways In which the aentor gives the student Messages that conflict with 
AcadABiic Leamlzig goals? 



What are the constraints that aake it difficult for the sentor to work 
toward prograa goals? Or what enables the sentor to achieve that 

gMiX? 



What is the nature and frequency of ysilZ interactions with the sientor? 



Do you think the aentor teachers are playing a different role for 
students than cooperating teachers used to? If so, is the aaount of 
gain worth all the tlae and effort put Into working with these 
aentors? 
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^V»ll Assessment of the Stnd^nr Tf i f-hlng Exp ^^ri^t^y 

1. Ideally, how should the student teaching experience he structured and 
supervised to pronote learning to teach in a conceptual change manner? 



2. Do you think the student teaching experience has -washed out- the 

effects of the first year experiences in the program for this student 



U i1 I 



ov/Sntp-3 
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CUIDEIINES fix HEIFINC STlfflENTS 
MMX TOUARO PROGfiAM COALS 



Strong fndfciCfont that students art tfnklns Acadeaiic 
Learning goala witlr ctassroM teaching eiiperiencess 



i. Uerking Mltk Paepit 



A. RtUtf^ Vftli Stuctonts 

•taidmt taacMr v«lu«a^ fMpMti ati^itnt's 
tbinkfim tnd Mtlvety et Iclts and conildera itudentt* 
ttifnking in plM^Ing ^ Uachinfl. 



S. deUtfoM Uftii 9l«ntors 

TNt sciMteni iMcliar Initiates converaatf or» ifith th« 
Mfitor t«acfc«r •tsout liia/Nr taacliiiia, aaklna for li«lp 
in un^toratafiding tk« aucctaaM Md faliuraa of t#iaana« 

C. RaUtfona nfth 470C Instructor, Othor Profaaatonota 



II < f'ttnnfng for initri^tion A, 



Cooiprffitnston of Stt^fant Undaratomiing 
Sfioko and tooo infonaatfon about itudenta< prior 
knowtadgo in planning. 



I. Tranaforaatfont Developing Taaks ami Activltlaa 
Select* tafkB/actlvititt/queations that ulll engage 
student thliU^Ing and devet^ student wtderstanding of 
of central cmicepts/ Ideas • focuses on lasrnlr^ concerns, 



Bultda on infofMtion abmit student imloratandinfl gofnod 
froia iu&h taalLa for ^w\\\mT ptarnilna. 



fl j*£ililiUshlns CUsarooai 
Ct tUNitt and Nanaafng 

inBlriictfm 



Ciasaroom CI f«ata 

leactier and atiMlonts arc actively engaged toeather 
in tsakfng aonsa of meaningful concepts ami akitla* 



Indicationa that atudenta are fifii tinkff^ Acadeaiic 
Learning program goala Mitti ciassroM taa<;liln9 
axperlofwe: 



Itia atiMfont taackar la ia^iatient wItN atiMlenta wtio 
don*t ^catch ci^lckty and blMoa student learning 
dffflcultlaa on atudenta' tack of effort* 



Tda atudent teacher doea not Initiate converaatlons 
Mftii the Mentor (or ether achoot peraonnel) about 
profeaalenal laatMa^ or converaationa are Halted to 
^how to" without aakins ''ifhy'** 



foeuiM on eontent«tO'ba*co^red nfthout thfiAIng 
Mch atmit atudenta* prior knowledge and protiable 
learning dffflcuttlea; AaauMa coverage mena 
tearnlng. 



Selecta taafca/actlvltiia/iHiettlona because they will 
keep atudenta orderly and busy, or the atudenta will 
Ilka thea or becauae that* a what cooea nent n the 
textbook - focuaea on iianageeent concerns without 
aerloua conalderatlon of learning lasuea. 

Infonaatlort froa evaluation tasks la used mainly for 
gradlna jnirpoaea ^ It la not used to shape 
tnatruction. 



Teacher end students get along ii;.rll and classroom is 
busy but students are satisfied to ju^t get the tasks 
done, they Ignore the content of Instruction as mich 
as i^sslble* 



a. Tim MaiuigeMnt 

Preparei for classes elfecilvcly and efflcf«ntly, with m 
appropriate sense of priorities in deciding tihet needs to 
be done. 

C. CtassroM Ortanixation 

Organizes and explains rules and proc^lurea that enable 
ctessroosi to r;^ s^thty and efficiently. 



D. Dealing Ultfi Minor Oiarijptions 

Deals nith ninor disruptive behavior such as talking 
unapproprfataly in a fair and consistent nay. Helps 
students imderatand rules ami learn kou to folton tbeia. 

E. Dealing Vitb Severe Behavior Pr^lesis 

l^orks uitb students mo heve severe behavioral or evotional 
pri^lesM in an organized ami profeasional nay. Netps thm 
develop and follou through on reasonable plans to ovarcone 
their probtens* 



Sf^<to too mmh time m eo^ things ami not enounH on 
others^ leading to inadequate prepdration and 
disorganiiiNl claas«i« 



Procedures imd rules rat adeqfustety worked out or 
inconsistently enforced, ^sterials are soMtiaes not 
roKly or plarnifi^ inccM^lete. 



Enforcesient of rulea too Isx, inconsi stents or harsh 
mnd arbitrary, faila to help students imderstand 
rutea and learn to follow then. 



Fella in to m^roductlve pstterna in dealing with 
pri^lesi atudents, such as nagging^ open frustration, 
or inconsistent enforceiN^nt o# rules. 



F. CoMHmlcation About Content 

feecher contimially elicita Md reaponds to students* 
ideas In oritor to ahape and challenge atudent umltorstandirHi. 
Teacher thinks abouti ggg are studenta isakif^ sense of 
this? \^ are they going aatray? 



CtsssroM iriteraction Is primarily teacher to students 
teacher lectures and aska evaluation qusst ions (Do 
the eti^nts know this or not?) 



iV. Consuind of Subject 

(9 




y 



A. Understanding Structure of Content 

Can identify central concepts and akilta that ore critical 
for studenta to imderatand for a given unit of Instruction* 



S. Understanding Functions of Content 

Umferstamfa the subject natter In auch m way that 
ai^llcationa to everyday/«reat world* altuatlona can 
be sMNto, Can think of quaationa that ulH challenge 
sti^ents to apply concepts, skills, ideas to relevant 
situations* 



Takea an everything*you«could-posaibly^know approach 
to content coverage ' has a difficult time picking 
out key concepts. 



Student has a fact or fortmila r oriented understanding 
of the subject aatter. Cannot think up or even 
recognize good sppHcetion questions. Cannot see 
alternate ways to organize subject aatter t>eside^ the 
textbook organfiation^ 
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A. Concern for Ne#nln9ful learnfns 

Genuine emKsern for i^onjn«ful« conceptuat tcarnlf^ by 
sti^nl* li o goal that drives the stiK^nt teacher*! 
profaeefmel betoavior« 



Raft act fan m reacfafng 

fM afudant taachar raMacti cirafutty on bla/tier 
taaclifng and aeke ^etfont of other prafatifonaia to 
Mork an laarnlrHi prabtiNNi the itiKlenta era keying* 

C. Amlyali of Teaching 

The attttfant taachar fdentfflaa da/eNa naa^ to 

laarn Mra etioiit In oriler to be an effective teacher and 
hae Mde efforts to gain that knontedge {idiethar It be 
content knoii;ei^^ aansgaM^it skftls, coiMunicatfon 
skilla, ace) 



TNe student teacher Is conscientious sbout being 
prepared dally t^it focuses more on having soinething 
for the class tc dg than m uhst the students It 



The student teacher Is satisfied if things are 
ptaasMt snd orderly and does m)t |Hii2le about 
learning fellurea of particular atudents. 



The student teschsr responds to amgestlora frM the 
university observer about srees that he/she needs to 
learn wore al>out, but does not seek such knowledge on 
his/her oun. 



aaceptlvlty to feeiftMck 

The student taechar uatcosMs feeift>ack fro« Mntor 
teacher end university observer as s learning opportunity. 



The stiKient tescher views feedback froi the wentor or 
the university observer primarily as evaluative. («Am 
i doing a good Job or not?") 
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Appendix 0 
Clasu of 86 Student Questionnaires 



Mentor Teacher Project 
Program Assessment Report 
August, 1988 
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MenCor Teacher ?rojecC 
Student Questionnaire 

Entry — September, 1986 

personal Data 

a. Name: 

b. Address: 

Phone : 



c. Secondary or elementary? 

d. Term you will be student teaching: F88 W89 other (Explain) 

e. Planned date of graduation . 

f. Access to car: Now? XSS, Us, During Student Teaching? Xas fifl 
Subject matter background 

a. Major: ainor(s): 

b. Describe your background in your major/minor (What kinds of courses have 
you taken? Do you have outside-of-class escperiences related to your 
subject matter area(s)? Ik> you have particular interests or strengths 
within your najor/ninor area? Any weakness?) 



Ci Ideally, ^i*at school subjects would you like to teach in your first Job 
after graduation? _ 




d. Describe any concerns/areas of weakness In subject sreas that v»„ n,f.hf 
be asked to teach In your fir« Job after gradiltL" For ex^plf^ 
history Bajor nay feel prepare to teach American history but «ak In 



toeriences working vlch ftc^^^r^ \ age eh^ lriy 



ST 



mnt;<fv Teacher Plan 
a. 



Describe briefly the most important way(s) in ^hicV you think this 
Tn^JuL'r^'J arrangement can help you in learning L teact: You may 
include thoughts about why you want co teach, what is important for^ou 
to learn about teaching, your professional aspirations) ^ 



b. List any questions you have about the Mentor Teacher Plan: 



Placement Information 

a. tevel: Please indicate 1st and 2nd choices. Early Elementary 

(K-3) ■ Upper Elementary (3-6) Middle School (6-9) 

School (9-12) 

State reasons for any preference: 



b. Concerns: There are a nunber of things you might think about in deciding 
what kind of placement would be m>st beneficial for you. Most people 
first think about practical concerns such as proximity to the university 
or to the home. While those practl&al concerns are important, please 
also think about thm potential for your learning a bout teaching that-r 
different settings might provide. With that though^t in mind, describe 
either practical concerns or concerns related to your growth as a teacher 
that you would like considered in placing you with a mentor teacher. 

Practical concerns: 



learning cor.cems: 
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c . Other 



6. Describe any interests, hobbles, or other personal Information that might 
help us nafce an appropriate match with a mentor . 
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EVALUATION OF ACADEMIC LEARNING PROGRAM 
BY FIRST YEAR STUDENTS 

May 24. 1987 



1. Describe 1-3 ways in which your ideas about good teaching have changed 
as a result of your ^-xperiences this year in Academic Uarnvng classes 
and in your mentor teacher's classroom. 



2. Describe 1-3 ways In which your ideas about s tudent l£|arnln£, of .'ichool 
subjects have changed as a result of your experiences this yt^.ir in 
Academic Learning classes and in your mentor teacher's clas«roum. 



•10. 



Describe experiences in the program this year that have had a 
particularly significant impact on your thinking about teaching and/«r 
iearning. Explain how they influenced your thinking about teachinr'. 

possible. For example, don't just name a coursJ or 
say field visits." Instead, describe particular event.<5, readings, 
field visits, class activities, etc.). 



4. We are interested in the relative importance for you of a) field 

assignments and b) experiences in Academic Learning classes (including 
lectures, discussion groups, readings, etc.). On a scale from 1 to 5 
how would you rate the contributions that each has made to your thinking 
and learning about teaching? 

^^^^ 3 4 5 Contributions of experiences 

very little a great deal in Acadumic Learning classes 



I ? ^ ^ ^ . Contributions of field 

very little a great deal assignments and visits 



Explain your choices, 



5. 



Describe any ideas you have been taught in Academic Learning classes 
that you think are unrealistic for use in -real" classrooms. Why? 
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Describe any concerns you have about your knowledge of the school 
subjects you will be teaching next year (any areas in which you realizt 
need to develop better understandings?). 



Describe things your mentor teacher has done or said that have been 
particularly helpful to you in learning to teach. 



Describe ways in which your mentor teacher could be more helpful to you 
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9. What suggestions do you have about ways in which Academic Learning 
courses and fi«sld assignments could better help you in learning to 
teach? 



10. Wlmt; do you hope to learn from your experiences in Academic Learning 
iMixt year? 



II , (It hMi ♦*(»Miifl«mf:ft/«'0^icerns/questions. 
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Name 



ACADEMIC LEARNING PROGRAM 
STUDENT EVALUATION QUESTIONNAIRE 
FALL TERM, 1987 
WINTER TERM, 1988 

A. EVALUATION OF THE STUDENT TEACHING EXPERIENCE 

1. Indicate subject areas/grade levels you taught: 



2, What were the most important areas of professional learning for you during the 
student teaching experience? Give brief examples of the kinds of things you 
learned in each area. 



3, Describe your areas of strength as a student teacher. 



4. Describe things that discotiraged you or that you found difficult during student 
teaching. 
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5. Describe ways you tried to assess student understanding of your lessons. 



6. What problems did your students have with conceptual change? Picasc comment. 



7. Name the subject arca(s) in which you would like to: build further subject matter 
knowledge in order to improve your teaching: 



Describe what kinds of things you feel like you need to understand better about 
these subject matters. 



Explain ways that field experiences orior to student teaching (in TE 200C, 205C, 
methods courses, elementary language arts practicum and 306C) were hclpful/not 
helpful in preparing you to teach. Also name field assignments that were 
particularly helpful or not helpful. 
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9. Think back over all your courses In Academic Learning. Describe 3 ideas/theories/ 
teaching strategies/etc. discussed in the courses th&t stand out for you as being 
particularly important to you in your growth as a teacher. Why are they important 
to you? 



10. Please react to the unit and daily planning requirements during student teaching: 
a. In what ways were these helpful/not helpful to you? 



b. Comment about the importance to you of each part of the unit planning 
requirements and whether this is something you will use prior to teaching a 
unit when you are on your own? 

- central qucstion/fCKrus: 



- list of concepts: 



- concept map, outline, chart, etc: 



list of objectives; 



sample assessnlent questions: 



c. What did you learn from writing the reflective essays about two units of 
instruction? 



U. You will continue to icarn about teaching and about the subjects you teach 

throughout your teaching career. Name 1-3 areas that you would like to learn mor 
about. 



How will you learn about these? 



470C INSTRUfTOR 



12. In what ways was your 470C instructor particularly helpful in your learning to 
teach? 



13. In what ways were the information, support, and interaction available at student 
teaching seminars helpful? 



Were there specific seminars thav were more helpful than others? If so, which 
ones? Why? 
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14. Other comments about 470C instructor: 



MENTOR fOR COOPERATING) TEACHER 

15, In what ways was your mentor or cooperating teacher particularly helpful to your 
learning about teaching? 



16. Describe ways in which your mentor or cooperating teacher supported or failed to 
support your efforts to teach for conceptual understanding (rather than for 
memorization and rote recall, for example). 



17. Other comments about mentor or cooperating teacher: 
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B. MENTOR TE ACHER FIELD PLAN 



18. You had a number of field experiences in your mentor's classroom that were 
requirements for Academic Learning courses. We arc interested in the relative 
importance you place on the field experiences and on the study you did in Academic 
Learning courses (readings, lecture, discussions, etc.). On a scale from I to 5, 
how would you rate the contributions that each has made to your thinking and 
learning about teaching? 

J 2 3 4 5 Contributions of experiences 

very little a great deal in Academic Learning classes 



12 3 4 5 Contributions of assigned 

very little a great deal field experiences 



Explain your choices. 



19. The mentors arc very interested in knowing the ways of interacting with 
student teachers that are most helpful. Please give them your advice!: 

a. List things your mentor did (at any point in your program ) that were 
particularly helpful: 



b. List things your mentor did not do, but that would have been helpful: 
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20. Suppose you found yourself in a classroom and a school in which you had the freedom 
to take charge of ail curriculum and teaching decisions. Can you describe one way 
in which you would do things differently from the way things were done in your 
mentor teachcr*s classroom/school? 



C OVERALL ACADEMIC LEARNING FROGWAM 

21. Each of us has an image of what the ideal teacher is liicc. Have your ideas about 
the ideal teacher (at your grade level or in your subject area) changed over the 
last two years? In what ways? 



22. In a job interview situation you may be asked to describe what is distinctive about 
the Academic Learning Program. How would you describe the most important messages 
or themes in the Academic Learning Program? 



23. Are there ideas/strategies you were taught in Academic Learning classes that you 

think are unrealistic for use in **rear classrooms? If yes. give an example 

and explain why. 



24. Other comments about your experiences thus far in Academic Learning (please use 
back). 
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ass of 88 Student Questionnaire 



Mentor Teacher Project 
Prograjfl Asses^saent Report 
August, 1988 



Teacher Appllcatlon/Infortiuitlon Fprm 



Kaiae: 



MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 



RETURN TO: 

Perry Lanier 

Mentor Teacher Project 

College of Education 

201 Erlckson Hall 

East Lansing, MX A8824 



School : 

School Address: 
School Phone: _ 
Hone Address: _ 



Hoiae Phone : . 

Social Security Number: ^ 

Teaching Assignnent: Grade (s) Subject (s) 

1. Tr ng Experience 

a. NuaiMsr of years you have taught: 

b. Nuaber of years taught in current school district: 

c. Grade levels and subjects you have taught: 

d. Subject area strengths/interests: 

1. Professional Studies and Activities 

a. Undergraduate Major; Minor (if applicable) ; 

b: Describe masters degree study or other study beyond undergraduate degree: 

c. Describe educational or school related activities participated in other 
. than school district in-service or graduate study (e.g. workshops, 
professional ntee tings, conmlttee vork, extracurricular programs): 
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i. 



Wlmt kinds of things do you read that help you as a teacher? 



i*. Pnrtlclpatlon lit piofesslonal organizations: 



3. PtHvlous work with preservlco if^achers: 

«. Have you had experience as a cooperating teacher for a student teacher? 

b. Other axperlences with preservice teachers (e.g. practlcuia, volunteers, 
ooservers): 

c. Name any MSU faculty you have worked with: 

4. Mentor Teacher Project 

a. Coaments about your own background or teaching situation that would 
contribute to your work with the Mentor Teacher Project: 



b. From your perspecrlve, what do you see as the strengths of the Mentor 
Teacher Project ? 



c. Discuss any ('iin< *« I HM w» t i'sei vat ionM you have about thu Proj«ct: 



d. Suggest others In your department or building who might be interested 
In the Project: 



e. Additional Coiaoients (e.g. other tloe coamitinents, questions): 
ov/3iBtp-17 
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Mentor Teacher 
June, 1986 



TEACHOl FEEDBACK ABOUT 
THE MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 

We have now worked together on the Mentor Teacher Project for two 
teras. At this point it would be helpful in assessing our progress to g*>t 
written feedback from each of you. Please take a few minutes to answer 
the following questions and return this to us by June 4, 1986, 

1, Over the past two terms, how often were you able to talk with your 
student? Was this amount of tioe sufficient to begin to develop a 
useful relationship with your student? 



2. a) Looking back across the two terms, how helpful to your student have 
the field experiences been? 



b) How realistic and manaReable have the field experiences been for 
both your student and for you? 



. One of our goals In this project has been to involve teachers in a 
more central role in the Academic Learning Program. We have tried to 
do this by helping you understand our program goals. Please coiwnent 
on what you have learned about the program from: 

a) our meetings together - 



b) course readings and syllabi wt have shared with you - 

c) your student - 



d) Other sources (assignment sheets, letters we've sent, Informal 
discussions with faculty, f -formation- exchange sessions, etc.) - 



At this point, in what ways do you feel you are most able to help 
your student? 



Looking back at the meetings we have had, what have you gained from 
those and what do you wish you had gained? What do you think we should 
be accomplishing in these sessions? 



How have the realities of the mentor teacher experience met or failed 
to meet your expectations? 



In early September, we will be Identif/lng an incoming junior to begin 
work with you. Do you have any Information that will help us in 
taatching a student with you (ie, subjects and grade level you will 
be teaching next year)? 



Other comments, concerns. 



Mentor Teacher Return to: Kathy Roth 

201 Erickson Hall 
College of Education 
Michigan State Univ 
East Lansing, MI 4882^ 



MENTOR TEACHER EVALUATION OF 
THE MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 



May. 1987 



1. What advantages and/or disadvantages have you found in working with the 
sasie student over time? 



2. One of the goals of the Mentor Teacher Project is to help students link 
what they are studying in courses with "real- classroons. Describe one 
example of something your student learned in an Acadaoic Learning class 
that ha/she discussed with you or tried to incorporate into his/her unit 
teaching. 



Do you and your student talk about what he/she is studying In 
Acadenic Learning classes? Please comnent. 



3. Do any of the Ideas that students have been taught in Academic Learning 

tourses seem unrealistic for use in classrooras?__ _If yas, please give 

an exanple. 
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4, Th« list of program goals that we used during student teaching is 
attached. Give your reactions to one or two of these goals. 



5. An Important function of our neetlngs together is to get feedback and 

suggestions fro« mentors about field assignments and course goals. Do you 
feal fra« to give suggestions and do you think that Academic Learning 
faculty are responsive to your concerns? Please comment. 



6. Have the field assignments been both manageable and helpful to your 
itudentf Explain. 



Do you have suggestions for alternative field assignments? 



7. Looking back at the meetings we have had, what have you gained from 
those and it^at do you wish you had gained? 



8. Mow have the realities of the mentor teacher experience met or failed to 
meet your expectations? 



9, If you want to begin working with a new junior student in the Fall, 
please give us any Information that will help us in matching you with a 
student <le, subjects and grade level you will be teaching next year). 



GUIDELINES FOR m£X^XNG STUDENTS 
WORK TOWARD PROGRAM GOALS 



Strang lndi»tf«iw t^t studon* arm IfiAIng AcadMric 



indicatfom cNt atudtntt tr* asti t ink dig Acadcwlc 
LttMUlng profKM KMti NltH vtMtnwii UKhlng 
txfiM'icnctt 



Itorkfm Hitli Pcopl* llM ittiM tmckar v»Ium. rctfMct* mcIi itudent'a 

thlf*»fif mnd •ctfvslir «tlcl«s «id cotwldcn •tuteiCt* 
tiilfAIni In frtamlng ml todtlnt. 

Tlit studMU tMdMT fnftfatM cwwMCfom Mith ttM 
Mntor tCMdiflr aboi^ MaAtmr tMcHlne, Mkine <or Nip 

In WVfMVtMdlnt tfM MKCMMt and fAllUTM of tMMM. 



flM ttudeit trarHtr ii tiv«tifnt with tttuknu Mho 
don't •*catcft ^icfctr «id M«Mi ■tMdtnt laarning 
difflcirttfaa m atudant*' iaefc of affort. 

Tha atudtnt ttadMr doaa not initUU canvwnuitiont 
Mitii tiM wnlar <or «^ adifwl paratMrnl) about 
prefatafanat iaaun, or coitvarMtiorai ara Halted to 
ttam to* Mittoout Mklm 



Planning for initruetion 



Saaka and uMa Infonwtian aimt atudanta* prior knoMln^ 
In planning. 



Satacta tMkt/actlvltlaa/quMtioha tiiat mM( «iga«a 
atudmt tklfllilng and davelap atudrnt indaratMiliiv of 
of caiitral Mrwa^ii^ldaM • focuMa on laaraing concama. 



■tiildi an Infenaatlon about aiudant undaratandii« ga«nad 
fraa a*Kh taaka for furthar planning. 



fecuiaa on Cflmam-to-ba-covarad Miiliout ttilNtlng 
MK^ idKMt atudarrtt* prior luwwladga and probata 
taaming dif flcwttlaa; Aaauaaa covaraga mam 
laoming. 

Salacta taaka/actMtlat/^iutatfena tecauso thf uiU 
kaap atudmta onAtrtr and buay« or tha atudanta ailt 
llfca tlMO or IwTMM that*a idMt caoaa naxt in the 
tantbodk • fo»Maa an Mnaganam concarna Mithout 
••riaua Mnaldaratian of laMTiing Itsuaa. 

Infaraatlon frMi avatuatlon tatka 1« used Minty for 
grading p^a^Mn - it la not uaad to ahape 
inatructlon. 



Eatablfthing Claaaraoa 
Cliaota and Itaniwing 
Inatructlon 



laachar and atudmta ara iKilvaly angaged together 
in Making aanao af aaanlngful cancapta and skilU. 



Teacher md atudenta get along well ar^ ctassroow ia 
buay but studMita are satltflad to just get the tasfca 
dona, they Ignm-o the content of imtructlon •* mxh 
a» petslMe. 
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Tim MMWfCMftts 9nfmm lor cImms •ffcctiwty and efficiently, 
Mltb m •ppropriat* senM of priori Mm In dKlding Mint nMdt to 
fas dOM* 



ClaMreoa M-fmlMtfon: OrsviltM «nd anplaini nHM ind 
prooMurw tiMt aiMbl* cImm^ t« nn Mootfaly and afflciantly. 



BMtfiti ultti ainer dfsn^ionas with «trtor diartfrtiv* 

Miwrior Mick as tatklng lawpproprlataty in a fair and conaiatant 
M^r. ••tpa •toiMa indvatand rulaa and t«am Inm t« f«UaM 

NMline MltH aavara belMvler firaMcM: Itorka ulcli atulenta 
i*o fca«« a«Mr« Miavforat ar aKtlanal praMaw in an or«anizcd 
and prolaaalflnal May. galpa ttaa ta davaiaii and fatloM 
HH-amb an raasanaMa frfana to owarcoaa tiMir proMtM. 

laadiar cantinuaUy aiicita and raaponda to atudema* 
idaai in ardar to aliapa anJ cfcaUanfa atudent tsidarat«idfi«. 
laac^ tliinka afaoutt gaf t9 atudnrta Mfcim aanaa of 
^^•1 Hix M'a tliay i^ing aatray? 



Comnd of Subjact Can identify central conccpta anj afcilia ttiat ara critical 

for itudania to taideraiand for a tlvan unit of inatruction. 

Underatandi tiw aubject Mttar In au^ a way tttac 
lypticatient to a »e r y da y/*real iwrtd» aituatiena can 
fco aade. Can tliink of ^wttiona that Mill lAaltcnga 

•twdcnta to apply concha, akilla, iitoat to ralovMt 
aitiMtiona. 



Sptndt too mtck tUm on tow things mud not enough on 
oUnn-o, lo«Hng to InodcqMlo preporaiion and 

ditOTHniMd ClAiMto 

Frocodurm ml mlM mkxfmtely Morkcd out or 
IneonoiatofHly tnforcod. NoterioU oro ooMtiaeo not 
tmdf or ptinnifii inMVtotOo 

C^orc«Mnt of ruloo too lox, fnconofitcnt^ or horth 
ond ofhllrwY* folU to holp otuteits undorolMl 
niloo and Imm to loltow thm» 



Mlto In to unprodbctivo |Mitttmo in doling iiiih 
prflbtM otudentt, wMh m noMine* <Vtn fruitrition, 
or Incontiotont cnforconmt of ruiBt. 



ClMorocM ifitoraction is |N-iwrMy toochor to Miidinti 
ttachor imcU/arm tnc ooks ovotuotion ipatitiont (Oo 
tN otudmti fcnon th;o or not?} 



fakM on omythins-you-coutd'poatlbly knon opprooch 
toconlmt covorogs ' iiot o difficult tim picking 
out koy conctptia 

Studont hM o f«ct or f^milo * orlont«d undorstonding 
of the Mbjcct Mttn*. Cannot thfnk or tvtn 
recogniio food appti tot ion quest ions * Cofviot see 
otttmalo uayo to orgoniio oubjeci ataiter besides the 
textbook oraanfiatlon. 




fwraanal and ProfeMi«n*l 



fitfWlM conBcm for oemfngM* conciptuil iMrnli^ ^ 
•tulentt U a 9Ml that drIvM the ttwiint tiMilMf «• 



tto studint tMdMT r«flfcu c«rtfully «n fclt/fccr 
tawAffif ana mk» quMtlcm of otfeMN* profMttimrti ta 
ii«rk on tMmint prUAmm tbt itudtm* ar* Isavinf. 

IlM aCiiM taaebar fdMHlf laa araa« iM/alw fwc* t<i 
laarn Mara about In tir^ t« ba an af faetfwa taacfiar and 
tea MMli afferta t« fain M tawiladlia {Mhatiiar it ba 
cwrtant knoMladlH^ iMiateMtt AUla, ccanailcatian 
•klUa« ate.} 

Ifca atudmt taadiw uaUfiaaa faadiadi Inm ■emor 
taadMT and lailvaraity c b aa nfar aa a laamlf« opportunity. 
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•tMdtent t^mimr it MnMftnttous ateirt teinf 
fr<«iMiki diily but fooim m»rm on kming »owiliing 
for ttm clMS to ^ ttian on lAot Uie siuknto uHl 

itua* 

Ito •tiKtent tMcHor U ootUficd If things art 
fMitMoi^ ond ordorly ond does not putilo oboi^ 
totminv foituTM of |MN-tf color otudmto* 

fNi otutf^ tMdm- rofoporafa to oa99«itiont frM the 
loiiwrnfty obMrvor iboitt mt^ timt bo/oho mccb to 
iMm «M*o obout, tH^ doM not oock oudi toiontodAo on 
btf/Mr OMn« 



fho otuAent toocfier vIcm feodbooli froo tho ocntor or 
ik9 univ^roity oliMnvr priMff ly oo t¥otuotlv«. <«ilio 
I doing • good Job not?") 
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Hontor Teacher 
Sc^tiiot Student 



MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 

Mentor Teacher Questionnaire 
End of Year 3 - Secondary 

December, 1987 

I- Evaluation of your Class of 88 student* s progress this ve^r . 



1. In what ways did you think your senior was well prepared to student 
teach? 



2. What aspects of the Academic Learning Program (including course work, 
field asfiigniDents, your work with the 3tudent) were most useful in 
preparing your senior for student teaching? Why? 



\. In what way^j did you think your senior could hav^ been tetter prepared 
loi" fit udinit teaching? 



4, What aspects of the Academic Learning Prograro did you find least 
useful in preparing your student for student teaching? Why? 



a) In wiiat utvau ilUi ymr nixulmxt wake thi^ firi>.iti»st growth during the 
stutU'iiC f i^achluf* t t»rm7 



b) What experiences/support fostered such growth? 



Rank the following areas to show the areas in which you felt you were 
most able to help the student grow (1 - most influential, 7 or 8 - 
leajst influential), 

_ Working with people (including students, other teachers) 

Long-term planning (units) 

Daily planning 

Classroom management, routines, nnd organization 

Dealing with student dlj:clpline problems 

Assessing and evaluating student learning (including grading, 

testing, etc.) 

Analyzing lessons taught and learning from experience 

Development of professional attitudes 

Other 

Please comment on ways in which you were helpful in the areas you 
ranked as 1 and 2. 



Were there any areas in which you were unoure of how to best help your 
student improve? Please comment- 



One of the goals/theiaes of the Academic Learning Program is that 
meaningful, conceptvial i^derstanding (in contrast with rote learning) 
should be a major focus of classroom teaching. 

a) Describe examples of ways your student teacher worked toward this 
goal (or failed to make much progress in achieving this goal). 



b) In what ways were you able to support your student in working 
toward this goal? 



Another program theme focuses on the need for students to be actively 
involved in the learning process (rather than passive recipients of 
knowledge through lecture). 

a) Describe examples of ways your student worked toward this goal (or 
failed to make much progress toward this goal). 



b) In what ways were you al)le to support your student in working 
toward this goal? 



Describe ways In which the mentor meetings held during student 
teaching contributed (or did tiot contribute) to your effectiveness in 
helping your student work toward program goals. 



10. a) List ways in which the university obsi^rver waa helpful to you. 



b) List ways in which the university observer van helpful to your 
student. 



c) Do you have suggestions for ways in which the observer could be 
more helpful? 



Overall Evaluati on of vour experience in Academic Learning Program as a 
mentor teacher . 



1. What advantages and/or disadvantages have you found in working with 
the same student over time? 



2. One of the goals of the Mentor Teacher Project is for mentor teachers 
to holp students link what they are studying in Academic I^r.rning 
i^ourfiofj with "roal" classrooms. 



ft) Drt yiHi think Ihlfj in a reasonable and worthwhile goal? 
If no, phiautr tixpliiin. 
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b) In what ways do you think you have achieved that goal in working 
with your student (s)? 



c) What has helped you reach that goal and/or what has made that p,oal 
difficult to achieve? 



d) What changes can you suggest that might help mentor^: better achieve 
that goal? 



3. Do any of the ideas that students are* taught in Academic Learning 
courses seem unrealistic or irrelevant to your classroom? If yes, 
please give an example. 



An important function of our meetings together is to get feedback and 
suggestions from mentors about field assignments and course goals- Do 
you feel free to give suggestions and do you think that Academic 
Learning faculty are responsive to your concerns? Please comment. 



5. a) Why did you decide to become a mentor teacher? 
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b) How have the realities of the mentor teacher experience met or 
failed to meet your expectations? 



6. Do you have any questions or further coiamvants about any aspects of the 
Academic Learning Program and its Mentor Teacher Project? 
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Mentor Teacher 



Senior Student 



MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 

Mentor Teacher Questionnaire 
End of Year 3 - Elementary 
May, 1988 



I. Evaluation of vour Class of 88 student's progress this year . 



1. In what ways did you think your senior was well prepared to student 
teach? 



2. What aspt»cts of the Academic Learning Program (including course work, 
field assignments, your work with the student) were most useful in 
preparing your senior for student teaching? Why? 



3. In what ways did you think your senior could have been better prepared 
for student teaching? 



4. What aspects of the Acadoiaic Learning Program did you find least 
useful in preparing your student for student teaching? Why? 



5. a) In what areas did your student make the greatest growth during the 
student teaching term? 



b) What experiences/support fostered such growth? 



6. Rank the following areas to show the areas in which you felt you were 
most able to help the student grow (1 - most inf lujjnrial , 7 or 8 « 
least influential). 

Working with people (including students, other teachers) 

Long-term planning (units) 

Daily planning 

Classroom managenent, routines, and organization 

Dealing with student discipline problems 

_ Assessing and evaluating student learning (including grading, 
testing, etc.) 

Analyzing lessons taught and learning from experience 

Development of professional attitudes 

Other 

Please comment on ways in which you were helpful in the areas you 
ranked as 1 and 2. 



Were there any areas in which you were unsure of how to best help your 
student improve? Please comment. 



One of the goals/themes of the Academic Learning Program is that 
meaningful, conceptual understanding (in contrast with rote learning) 
should be a major focus of classroom teaching. 

a) Describe examples of ways your student teacher worked toward this 
goal (or failed to make much progress in, achieving this goal). 



b) In what ways were you able to support your student in working 
toward this goal? 



Another program theme focuses on the need for students to be actively 
involved in the learning process (rather than passive recipients of 
knowledge through lecture) . 

a) Describe examples of ways your student worked toward this goal (or 
failed to make much progress toward this goal) . 



b) In what ways were you able to support your student in working 
toward this goal? 



D6scribe ways in which the mentor meetings held during student 
teaching contributed (or did not contribute) to your effectiveness in 
helping your istudcnt work toward program goals. 



10. a) List ways in which the university observer was helpful to you. 



b) List ways in which the university observer was helpful to your 
student. 



c) Do you have suggestions for ways in which the observer could be 
^••roore hel'pful? • 



Overall Evaluation of your experience in Academic Learning Program as a 
mentor teacher . 



1, What advantages and/or disadvantages have you found in working with 
the same student over time? 



2, How have your ideas about ways to mentor Academic Learning students 
effectively changed since you first started working with Academic 
Learning. 



One of the goals of the Mentor Teacher Project is for mentor teachers 
to help students link what they are studying in Academic Learning 
courses with "real* classrooms. 

a) Do you think this is a reasonable and worthwhile goal? 

If no, please explain. 



b) In what ways do you think you have achieved that goal in working 
wi^h your student(s)? 



c) What has helped you reach that goal and/or what has made that goal 
difficult to achieve? 



d) What changes can you suggest that might help mentors better achieve 
that goal? 



Do any of the ideas that students are taught In Academic Learning 
courses seem unrealistic or Irrelevant to your classroom? If yes, 
please give an example. 



An important function of our meetings together is to got feedback and 
suggestions froo mentors about field assignments and course goals. Do 
you feel free to give suggestions and do you think that Academic 
Learning faculty are responsive to your concerns? Please comment. 



a) Why did you decide to become a mentor teacher? 



b) How have the realities of the mentor teacher experience met or 
failed to meet your expectations? 



Do you have any questions or further comments about any aspects of the 
Academic Learning Program and its Mentor Teacher Project? 
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MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 



Classroom Observations and Infonaal Interviews 
with Case Study Students 

Fall, 1987 

Rationale for Observations of Case Study Students in the Field 

During 1986-87 we conducted a series of interviews and collected 
written Asslgraaents In order to docus^nt changes in 12 case study students' 
Uilnklng about teaching and learning as a result of experiences in the 
Academic Learning Program (including both fomnal coursework and experiences 
in the field). Most these students: underwent significant conceptual change 
in their thinking about teaching, about learning, about the subject matter 
tcnowledge needed to teach, and about the process of learning to teach. Many 
students now hold Ideas about teaching and learning that seen to match 
closely with Academic Learning goals and a concept\ial change orientation to 
teaching. The big question nowls whether the students' acttaal teaching 
behaviors (including their planning, evaluation of student learning, and 
reflections on their teaching) will also meet program goals. Will the 
students continue to link program goals with their experiences in the field 
now that those experiences are less structured? What roles do 
mentors/observers/faculty play in supporting students in teaching for 
conceptual change during student teaching and the language arts practicum? 

Typ^es of Records Needed 

^Descriptions of actual teaching behaviors by case study students, 
including: 

a) field notes taken as the student teaches to document the kinds of 
things that do not show up in written lesson plans (how the student 
teacher responds to students, how long the teacher pursues a concept 
that students are having trouble with, etc.). 

b) written lesson plans including both the required unit plan for 
student teaching and samples of more routine types of plans. Plins 
for both observed lessons and unobserved lessons would be of 
interest. 

rSuouaarles of Informal/formal discussions with the student, including: 

a) descrlptlon of post -observation discussions - what issues were 
discussed? What issues were raised by the student? by the obser\ ?,r? 
Any Insights into the planning and reflecting that the student did 
regarding the observed lesson? 

b) description of interactions in formal seminars (either in 470C or 

c) informal "interview" questions asked of the Student 

-Summaries of inforoial discussions with the student's mentor teacher 

-Summaries of informal dlscussiens with the student's observer or course 
instructor 

-Student teacher journals (?) (optional) 
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MENTOR TEACHER PROJECT 



Observations and Informal Interviews with Case Study Students: 

ISSUES BEING EXPLORED 



As described in Part III of the July, 1987 Progress Report, we arc 
using these weekly observations to document: 

a) the nature of the interactions between mentors and students, 

b) the nature of the interactions between university supervisors or 
faculty and Academic Learning students, 

c) key learnings and Issues of concern each week (or every other week) 
for Academic Learning students, 

d) descriptions of the Academic Learning students' actxial teaching, 

e) descriptions of evidence that Academic learning students are drawitif, 
from or rejecting Ideas studied in Academic Learning courses, and 

f) changes In student thinking and action over the term (and reasons 
for those changes) . 

In each of the interviews last year, we tried to understand Academic 
Learning students' thinking about: 

a) teaching, 

b) learning, 

c) the subject matter knowledge needed to teach, and 

d) the process of learning to teach. 

We also wanted to understand how particular people and experiences 
Influenced students' thinking about these four broad areais. A key goal of 
the Mentor Teacher Project is to help students learn from both formal study 
and from experience and to make links between these two sources of knowledge 
in learning to teach. 

Below are listed some of the kinds of questions that we would like to 
be able to answer based on our observations and interviews with students 
this term, I've tried to put questions under the broad headings listed 
above (teaching, learning, subject matter knowledge needed to teach, the 
process of learning to teach, and the roles of various persons/eKperlences 
in leaimlng to teach). Obviously, these categories overlap a lot - one 
question asked of a student can get at more than one category of issues. 
However, I thought that this framework might help us make sure that we are 
learning as much as we can about the key issues that we explored with the 
students last year in the interviews. I am certainly open to ideas about 
alternative ways to organize this. 



Teaching 



What kinds of teaching strategies does the student favor? scorn? Why? 

What are the sources of Inflwence on these opinions? 
What teaching strategies are actually used most frequencly by the student? 

Why? Does this oesh with the student's theoretical perspective? 
In what ways do the teaching strategies used by the student Imitate or 

match closely with those used by the nmntor? 
In what ways do they match (or fall to match) a conceptual change model of 

Instruction? 

What goals of teaching seem most Important to the student (executive 

concern with order and management, tlieraplst concern with development of 
self -concept, liberatlonlst concern with subject matter learning, some 
idiosyncratic view of teaching)? 



Learning 

Do concerns about student learning drive the planning process? In what 

ways? Are long-term plans altered because of unanticipated student 

learning difficulties? 
What kinds of learning goals are most important (as evidenced in planning 

or in actual teaching)? Fact oriented? Motivation oriented? 

Conceptually oriented? 
How analytical is the student teacher about student learning (how deep? 

any theoretical perspective? any evidence of thinking about learning 

theories discussed last year?) 
Does the student listen and respond to students in ways that reflect 

careful analysis and thought fulness about student learning? 
What kinds of questions are used to evaluate student learning? Compatible 

with concepttial change orientation? 
What kinds of attitudes ioes the teacher have toward learning failures 
' (analytical? blame it on student laziness?) 
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Subject Matter Knowledge Needed to Teach 

Does the teacher focus on appropriate conceptual goals in planning and 
actxial teaching? 

Is there evidence that the student recognizes the need for additional 
subject natter knowledge and seeks that out In planning: to teach? 

Does the student teacher think about the structure of the discipline in 
deciding what to teach and what to leave out? For example, does the 
student use concept maps in planning? Does the student take an "all 
about X" approach, a "what would be the loost fun" approach, or a "focus 
on central concepts" approach in making curriculum decisions? 

Does the student teacher think about the functions of the discipline in 
planning and teaching? For exaaple, does the student teacher emphasize 
tises of the knowledge being taught, everyday applications, etc.? 



THe Process of Learning to Teach 

What sources of knowledge does the student rely on in making planning and 
teaching decisions? For example, does the student think about both the 
particulars of the classroom and reserach-based knowledge about 
effective teaching strategies? Or is practical knowledge from the 
mentor or from experience in the classroom valued over research-based 
knowledge? 

How does the stiident teacher use suggestions from the mentor teacher? 
other teachers? from the observer? Are mentor suggestions accepted and 
used without question, or is there an Attempt to link those suggestions 
with ideas froa AL coiurses? Are observer suggestions accepted and used 
without question (at least on the days the observer comes), or is there 
an attempt to think about ways that the particulars of this classroom 
might require modification of those suggestions? 

Is the student valuing conceptual change ideas or are they being rejected 
as Impractical in "real" classrooms? 

What AL themes/ideas seem particularly Important to the student in the 
field? Which seem unimportant? 

What is the student learning from being in the classroom that seems 
particularly Important to him/her? 

What evidence Is there that the student is reflective about his/her 

teaching? that the student sees learning to teach as a lifelong process? 
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Roles of Various Persons/Experiences In Learning to Teach 

What kinds of Interactions does the student have with the mentor? Do 
these interactions compleiaent/contradict/actively support AL themes and 
goals? 

Same questions regarding other people r 
observer , 
AL instructors, 

other AL students (in seminars) 

course Instructors from last year (200C, 205C, methods courses) 
other teachers in the mentor's building 
In what ways does the student perceive that he/she is getting aimilar or 

conflicting messages from these different people? 
What kinds of things does the student seem to be learning and valuing irom 
each of these persons? In what ways are each of these persons not 
influential in their thinking about teaching? 



CUiOELlNES FOR NELPlltG STUDENTS 
UORK TOtMSO PfiOSRAM 6(ML$ 



Strong IndlcatifNit tfiat student* arc lli^ii^ Acac^ic 
Laarning v»»i* claaarooa taacliii^ cxjaeriancas: 



Indications that stMtents are cat linking AcadMifc 
lecmif^ pro9r«a goals Mi th classrooM teachif^ 
experience: 



1. (forking witfc People 



A. lelatiaM Vitk Students 

Th* sttidMit tMciior valiMS, respocts eadi atudent>s 
thinking end actively elicits end considers students' 
thinkli^ in pienning mi teeciiing. 

i. ieletlons Ultli Mentors 

Tlie student teacher initiates ewiversetiene with the 
Mentor tOK^ idMot ftis/her teaching, eskinf for help 
in underatMiding the sticeessos Mid f si lures of lessens. 

C. leietiene uitb 470C Imtructor, Other Professicmsls 



The student teacher is ii^Mitient with students mIm 
don«t "catch on" cpiickly and l>laMs studont learning 
difficulties on studi'its* leek of offer*. 



The student teacher does not initiete conversetions 
Mith the Mrntor (or other school perswvMl) riMHit 
professional issues, or conversations are liaited to 
"how to" without esk ii^ "irfiy*. 



11. Plsiming for Instruction 



A. Coaprehenslon of Student Ihiderstanding 
Seek* end umo inforaation about studanta* prior 
knowledge in ptMming. 



i. Iransfonaatiwi: Developing Task* end Activities 
Select* task*/acttvitles/i|ueattofM that will engage 
student thinkii^ and chH^etep student understanding of 
of central concepts/ litea* • focuaea on learning concerns. 



•uiloa on inforaation alMut etudent tmdarstandlng gained 
froa such tasks for further planning. 



FocueM on content-to-be-covered without thinking 
auch alMut atudents* prior knowledge and probdftie 
learning difficulties; Assusms coverage swans 
teaming. 



Selects tasks/activities/cpMations iMecause they will 
keep atuctents orderly end iMisy, or the students wilt 
tike the* or iMceuse that's whst co»e«, next in the 
taxttiook ' focuses on aanageaent concerns without 
serious consideration of leerning issues. 

InforaatiiMi froB evaluation task;i is used aainly for 
greding (Hirposes - it is not used to shepe 
instruction. 



11 I.Estsfollshing Clessroom 
Cliaste and Managing 
Instruction 
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A. Classroom Climate 

Teacher Slid stiMlents ar« act j vat y engaged together 
In meklng sense of meaningful concepts and akiits. 



teacher and students get along well ami ciafiarooia 
busy but students are satisfied to just get tfte tasks 
done^ they Ignore the content of Instruction as much 
as possible. 
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0. Tim I$aiui9eittent 

Pr«f>«rM for cUfi&et effectively eml ef f <cieficty, Mitli en 
Bppn^i^tm emse ef prioriiiei in <toeidjfie irtiet neects te 
be dcme, 

C« CieetrcNMi OrgMiietiim 

Orgenlxee end eK|>leiw fulet end procetdhirei tliet imeble 
eittMtPum to rim tmrntbly eml efftclmtty. 



0. Deellno WHfi Minor Oieri^tiofit 

iHNiU Mftte Minor diertiptlve befcevior ei^li ee telkint 
unofi^^fetely In e fefr mi eomUtmt ney. ielpt 
students understend rules Md leern bou to follM thm. 

E« OMilfv With Severe tebevior PrebleM 

Vorks Ml til studmte lAo keve severe behevlorel or OMtlmel 
probleas In mn oreenlsiNl end i^feeeienel ney. iel^ tkesi 
develop en^ lollou tkrou^ on reesonsble pi ens to overcoM 
their prdbloM. 

f * CiMHinicetlon About Content 

Teecher continue! ly elicits end responds to studmts* 
fdees In order to skspe end ^keltei^ student understending 
Teecher thinks ebouts ]^ ere stuc^ts aekine sense of 
this? Ifiijr ere they soif^ estrey? 

A. umlerstendlns Structure of Content 

ten identify control conci^is end skills thet ere criticsl 
for students to imtor^tend for e etvsn unit of instrwtlone 



B* Understendine Fufu:tiims of Content 

Unctorstends the subject Mtter in such e uey thet 
spplicetions to ever ydeyA -eel uorld'* situetlcms cen 
be swde. Cen think of (jettons thet will cheUenge 
students to epply concepts^ skills, fdees to relevent 
situations*^ 



Spends too mmH tim on som things and not enough on 
others, leading to inadequate preparatiim md 
disorganiied classes. 



Procedures end rules mt iNi«q^tely uorked out or 
ineomistmtly enforced, Hater iels ere soMtlsies not 
ready or plenning incoi^lete* 



Enforcomit of rules too lex, incorai stent, or hersh 
annEFbitrsry. Fells to help students lexteretMid 
rules end learn to follM thesi. 



fells In to taiprodMtive f^tterns in deeling with 
pr<^lesi students, such as nagging, opm frustration, 
or inconsistent enforc«aent of rules. 



ClassrooM interaction Is priaiarily teechsr to atudent: 
teecher lectures end esks evaluation questions Ci^o 
the sti^nts kfm« this or not? > 



Takes en everything-you-could-posslbly-knou an>roach 
to content cnverege - has a difficult tfae picking 
out key concepts. 

Stuctent hes a fact or fornula v orientcKl tmlerstandlng 
of the si^Ject eatter. Cannot think %^ or even 
recognize gocKl af^lication questions. Cannot see 
alternate uays to organite subject eatter besides the 
ttrxtbook organization* 



V. NirsoiMt mna Professional A. Concern for Heaningful Learning 

6«nuine concom for Mwninsful, ccmceptuAi te«m{f^ by 
students is a goal that drives tii« student toacber's 
professiwMl behavior. 



•. leflaction im Teacliin« 

The atudent teacber reflects carefully on his/her 
teaching and asks i|uestions of other prefosslofwils to 
mtk cn tesrnins prebleas the students are havins. 

C. AfMlyeis of Teaching 

The student teacher identifies areas he/she needs to 
learn ■ore ^bout in order to be en effective tether and 
has Mde efforts to gain that iuwMledge (whether it be 
content kr^outedge, ■snsgesent skills, coMwnicsti on 
sfcitU, etc.) 

D. Receptivity to Feedbeefc 

The stuitont teecher mIcoms feedback fro« Bentor 
teecher end university observer as s toarning opportunity. 



The student teecher is conscientious sbout being 
prepared daily but focuses mart on having so«ethir« 
for the class to ^ than on what the students uiU 



The stMtent teecher is satisfied if thin«t ^re 
^leasent end orderly snd does not puxale about 
learning failures of particular students. 

The student teecher responds to st^gestims froa the 
university ^>server about srees thst he/ehe needs to 
learn more sbout, but does not seek such knowledge on 
•lis/her oun. 



The sttMient teacher views fee<tt>ack froa the Mentor or 
the university observer prisarily as evaluetive. (■*• 
I doing e good job or not?*} 
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Appendix G 

Student Assignment Sheets 
Describing ihe 1986-88 set of Field Assignments 



TERM 



Fall, 1986 



COURSE 



ASSIGNMENT SHEETS 



Fall, 1987 



Fall, 1987 



TE 200C Learning of School 
Subjects 



Winter, 1987 TE 205C Curriculum for 

Academic Learning 



Spring, 1987 TE 318C Elementary Science 

Methods 

TE 412C Secondary 

Methods Courses 



TE 306C Elementary Inter- 
disciplinary 
curriculum 



TE 470G Secondary Student 
Teaching 



Winter, 1988 TE 47GC Elementary Student 

Teaching 



2 - Learning from Experience 

3 - Observing Learning in 

Action 

4 - Reflections on Teaching 

and Learning 

1 - Enacted Curriculum 

2 - Text Analysis and Critique 

3 - Intended and Enacted 

Curriculum 

4 - Actual Curriculum 

Unit Planning and Teaching 



Unit Planning and Teaching 
Weekly Field Visits 



1 

2 



4 - 



5 - 



Guided Observation of 
Beginning Days of School 
Observation/Inteivlew of 
Mentor Teacher about Level 
2 and 3 Management 
Lesson 1: Integrating 
Reading and Content 
and Learning 

Lesson 2: Student Writing 

and the Learning of 

Content 

Unit Planning 



Planning Requirements 



Planning Requirements 



^Jt l/ 



Tn200C Learning, fron 
Experienco 



TE 2>X. Foi I Tera 1^86 
CJarK, Rosoen, Zeuli. Sg»e* 



Lecmjng From Experience 
l»wi>ose of the fissifpwent: 

M 4, all been in school settings fo.' many years, it is oft-f> 

1^4 * f '^i?* s perspective on school learning fron that of a sVjdeot 
to that of oteocher. The purpose of your first visit to yoi*- eentor teochar s 
c ossrooe, and of this asstgne«it, is to help you becoee acquainted eith th»s 
classrooe, and refS«:t on .hat you experience from th^ «>i ^.tic^ of o t^ ^h.^ 

•K. I** ^ ^^^^ ^ ^ pe^spectiMe to««rd yoi«* experie»v:e5 -n 

the classrooe, »e are o^ing you to try loo». ,r^ at people ok! G^'snts in Vr^ 
c iossrooe the «ay som r^s^archtr^ do Eifcicotiortal reseorchers «ho use 
etfw^<phic techniques try to approach shot they otjserve In dossrooes bg 
aaking the f«i I i or strange." That is, they try to note details and patte.-ns 
of action tnat eiil help thee understand the ciossnxm froai the pcrticio ant^- 

?^ "HTl T'T^s ^ ^^^^ interpretion of ihot see hear 

to their o«n point of viee. They also try to uno.-stond details of irfwt they 
?S. ^ cidssrooe in relation to the lorgei^ classrooai context so that 

they a ynjfi^ ^^yy of that classrooa. Finally, ethnoarc©hers tnj *o d« 

^ pens in tiip s^Ui^^fl - This kind of qpprooch to reflecting on yo**- classroom 
ohs^^tions and participation can be helpful to you as you ^^odual iy taita on c 
tea<^ing role over the next several teras in ywjr twrt:- teacher's clossroow 

The AssigrMenl: 

Tail g^ffT'j of your fit^st visit to your een tor teacher's ctassroo* to 
yw^ ciosseates, froe yo»jr per^iective os o prospective teocher, and describe 
rpl* wm>OM!<^ hkfi to tokt m this clossrooiy during your reeaining visits 
during this tore. The suggested length of your nornxU\jm is 3 to 4 pc^s 

■ fls you tell the story of your visit, include detoits that describe the 
foMoeing: 

o? What kinds of learning experiences < e.g. #ork, ocliwities, 
ossigneents) are ovoiloble to students In this classrooe? 

b> What kinds of social relations do you see In the classrooe, 
and ho» or In ehot eoys do these relations affect the 
le<iming experiences in the cloissrooe'? 

c> Uhot is the overall re lot ionsh I p betveen teocher wid 
students in this classrooe thot underlies the learning 
experiences? 

d> tfwt have you learned so far froe your nwntor teacher about 
itsy ihm classrotti has tt« features ^ describe in o, b 
ond c o4>ove? ' 
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^5 you descrioe the rofe you »ou:a ! ik« to taVe <^ as uou ccntff uc^ 
.'.*5U to the cldssroois, consjder the follo«.ng questions ' 

e? How Dan I be of help in this c?assro<«n? 

f> Hhot can \ Jeam about school learning irom this 
classrooa? 

g) Ho» can I le<i^ fro« part/clpating in this cfossrooa? 
Ou« Date: Thursday, Oclob»» 23, 19^ 



Learning, In Action 



TE 200C, Fal t Jmm, 1980 
Clorfc, nMom, Zmtii, S^M* 

flssignMnt 
Obstrving LMming in action 

To Baibmr Informitifm for this MnignMnt: 



Uy lir^tqnding Iteming in a elosaroM sitting is on txtrMlu cwlsx 

^wcijaj^as M hM olrMdu notwi, th« <M«r«ll org«iizati<in of tht cIosstmo 
U>> toochir-s un^lyino «<*ta. c«>cui teaching <»id leoming, tho social^^' 

' l25T£!!!".iII H?-?!?*^' ^ « ««« '«tors 

that «hqpii tho Uormr s undtrstonding of lUbjoct aatt^r. in oddition to oil of 
thwo factors, tliors ar« v»>|w dwrocioristics of th« imwrtm^ that inf luenct 

L!!!!f5!?**'*'? ^ sork hi or i^t^t coi^lstoTn school, aid his 
or h«|is^tandjng of luhjoet Mttor eontwit. Som <^tions a tsochgr sl^t 
considtr to mouir som of thtst of thtst «tfiaract«*istlcs 

''J!!* knosledgt and c»p«<icnct sith tht SMbjtct 

tatttr and tlth tht tupt of sorfc reqHirtd? <t.g,, Hos dots tht 
stwidtnt knot ohout this ptriod of hittorv?; or Has tht studwit tvor 
■ritttn on tssoy htfont?) 

— Wwt Is tht studtnt's inttrfrttation of tht ttochw* t»itcts for 
tht activity, toih, or osslgiMnt? 

~»ILf^? ***** osslgntent or tosk "count" In thi« clossrooo? 

Ifwt Klnd<s) of rtwordt art ovoltobit for cotpitting tht 9ork, end to 
*at stondord? 

~-itiat Itvtl of tffort dots tht studtnt put forth to cai«>lttt tht 
activity, tosk or ossignttnt? Is this Im\ of affort typical? 

-Htwt rtsou^ or conditions art OMOilohlt to tht studtnt to co^lttt 
^ torfc? <t.g., is tht ttochtr avoil«fci« to htip?; or 
Is tht oppropriott rtoding taUrlal rtodily OMillabIt for tht studtnt 
to ust?> 

«t TOt you to try your h(»id at wtfttring OS tc»HI of tht ohout qutstions^ 
possfblt for « studtnt In yoir ttntor ttochtr 's ch 



a 



Ml th tht htIp of yMT ttntor ttochtr, stitet a studtnt on shot you cm 
focus <^lng soot typt of "tork titt* In tht elOMrooti. If you coi orrongt to 
•orfc vlth tht studMt In som ooy as ht or sht cotplttts tht tork, that sifl tw 
to ymr aduontogt. Ohstrvt tht outroM c I ossrooo situation, obstriw tht stud«^t 
OS ht or i#it torks, talk «lth tht studtnt inforoally, cmd talk olth yotr ttntor 
ttochtr to Item as tuch as you ecm about hoo tht studtnt q ppr o otfit s tht tork, 
and hoo tht studtnt Inttrprtts tht sork. Teitt notts dbout that ths studtnt dots 
M s^ft to ust OS o futurt rtftrtnct. If tht studtnt Is rtqulrtd to product 
' — «rt tf "product* (t.g. trltttn asslgnotnt), took at It eortfutly. 



Thm llssignMnt: 



including iriqrkw»l«dgi, prior mqm^lmcm, work Mtiis, post 
OfcfoHb* tht f^lrtMnts of tht ofsi^iMnt and tht rM>ds ovoMiOit 



-«Wlb« ihat you think tht studtnt itarfwd fr<m ih» motk <•.«. duut 
^i^^'^^^T^ co-pitting th. toifc, about hiMif or tmrsmif. 

Hots: Tutsdoy, ftoveabtr 25, 1986 
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Tn20nc Reflection 

Teachin'T & Lt^nrninf 



T€ 200C, F<al I T^-a 1980 
Clark, ftosuen, 2eul», Sy^as 



Mrit« on tssoy in #i»ch ^ dqscrib* bam uour thinking ofaout leochinQ ond 
leqminq hqs d-i<anq ed since the beginning of this cours«. fls pert of the writing 
process, revie* the following: 

— flssignaents 1, 2, and 3 for this course 
— Voxjr joumai enlri«r 

— 4*>at yoM Ittomod fro« reoding and discussing the biography of a 
person in your discipline 

— Mhat ywi lecrned fro« the visitors to our course <e.g., about the 
discipline, crtd cboui te<xhing subject matter) 

— *Vour field visits 

— Lectures and discussions 

Include in your description: 

-H\ suMKrg of yar vi-ws on teaching and learning etw* the course 
began <e g. c&isueptions based on priCM" knovled^e and experience, 
theories of teodhir^ and learning) 

"-Describe how your thinking about teaching and naming has changed 
since the beginning of the course, sq^ ehot yc<.. houe reod and/or 
experienced that accounts for the change<s). If your thirling has 
r«Mined relattuelv the soee, describe •hai you hove reod and/or 
experienced that hc» reof ft HMd your i (teas 

-^fndicoie efiot you think dre the aost ieportant foctors about teaching 
and learning thai you vMt need to take into account as you continue to 
work in your »entor teocher's clossroo* ouor the next seuerai ter»s. 
ttut ei ll b« laportant for you to attend to, and ehy? 

Suggested length: 3 to 5 pages 

Due Data: Thtv^sday, Oeceeber 4, 1086 



NOTE: Be sure to keep a photocopy of your essay for your own use and 
records- Other students have found this statement of their 
implicit theories to be a valuable element in their professional 
portfolio. 



ff 



TE205C T!ie Knacted 
Curriculum 



TE 20SC Pnderson, Rosoen 

Uint«r.. 1987 Saith, Svkes 



fl&S4$nMnt Tlvi Enacttd Curriculwi 



vou ^QJM Qlr^QOi hcd axperleroes In your itntor teochtr's ciassroon fro« 
vour fitld visiif in TE 200C vhei'^ you hav« obs«rv«d th« ovctqII clossrooa 
routines <md the MCfOl stTMCtur* of the clossroe*, orw^ ycMi hov* <»t>ff«rv«d 
lecurning in action as ycr owtfito" iMchcr or a studtfit imxtw tcu^t a fesson. 
in this eoursA, «• viSl ^ift our focus to \tm inti^^ad, «noct«t a\d euituii 
cirricuiuai in th« ciassnxna. this assigna«it, ve •outd like you to shift 
your focus of you* obsorvotions froa tht overoil ciosfiroon <rd ho« on indivlduol 
toomor understands a Iftsson to o focus on tho onoctod currlculua^ or tho 
svfeiect wottar thot Is taught. %}€cificaily, you lili observe a lesson In yoir^ 
Bentor i^ac^'M elossroofli and orito a description of too aspects of the 
enacted cunricului: 

— the structure of the stJbjaci aotter <the eoin f»3inttsl of \ba lesson 
oraj its place in a lar g e r so^^^nce) 

h o* the subject eatter .s r^^sresented in ?rd«r to help students 
ccoprehend it 

ftrrqnoif>q Vour Qh»er«/qiiefi ard FoHow"J.»o Interview: 

Contoct your eentor teac^Mr os socyi as possible to crronge to obsar'^e a 



) lesson In one of Vtm four rnjor sid^ject cv-eos: LanguoqCt Social Studies, 

^ Sci&^ or ftatheMtics. Also oIImi tioe for a foiloor^^) intervicv eith the 

Mtntor teacher. If you eill not be able to schedule o fol io«»~up intervi** on 
the scae you obs^^, eill need to return to the closi7<ooa a second 
tiee. Ue houe Khi(ftiiid Field Day *1 for thrvUai, Jaruo^y 19, so ther^ eili be 
no class held on that day. If you <9«e unable to orrvtge your field visit on 
this doy diring class tiae^ you eill need to aoke alternate arrongmmts 

A fee notes for eleiMHitarj aajors: 

— >lt efii be eest ot^Mntogeous for eleeentary • o io^son 

In the siCjecl area that correspwtds eith the ^tion ijou 
ottend in TE 20SC^ and continue to obser*/e in ^ reo 
throughout the tent. 

—There aay be a stuttent teocNir teaching in scae of the aenicr taochers' 
cf'^ T srcces iratec^ of the aentw tecrcrer. If so, <rT"3rjfe to cfcser.-e 
the student tecKher teaching a lesson, and to mciuc* the foilov^^ 
interviee eith the studvit teacher. Tnj to crron^e it so that your 
eentor ttocher el n be present as sell. 

Vou Obser*^ and Oo Vour Pol loe-^.'o Inter'^ie^: 

As you observe the lesson in you* subject oreo, note details about the 
lantoM listed beioe. Rff?r your observation, discuss these areas eith your eentor 
teacher <or the stu^t teocher). Vou eoy also eoni to discuss scee of U^ese 
Hees in advance ei th yoir eentor teacher (perh a ps os you schedule your 
obseruoiion) to help you Mrtom ehat to focus on as you obser*^. 
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—laTOt tcptc is t^« fes5on oGout? 

—Speci f icoHy, •hot k#>o»j«dge about th« subject ar«ci is the 

lto(±«r trying to tm\p students understand? What is (are? the main 
point<s> of the lesson? 

—ihai representations of the sain point<s) do students encounter in the 
lesson? <For exaM»i«, expiicit stateawits, analogy, eetoohor, 
illustrdtion, excaples). Look for representations in tecc~er 
praswtations, discussions, r^ing ossigna^^ts, worksneets 
activities, hoiwwK ossiiytmenis, etc. 

— fka does this kncaledga fit aithin the curriculum in this SLdjioc* 
area? ' 

The Urittan fts3ion«i>ent: 

Urite a description of the subject eatter knoeiedge that is tmicht in the 
lesson. Include In your description the foiloving: 

a) Ciue a br-ief description of the lesson you observed. Tell brief <u what 
the lesTon eas atxui, oml h<w It eos carried out. 



b) Sp«:ificaMy, ehot subject eotter knowledge did the teocher try to 
help students understcand? Wwt was <wen) the eain point(s) of th.e 
lesson? 

c) Hoe does the subject eatter thot eos taught Cthe aoin pointtsi of the 
lesson) fit eith the larger %aquttt\C9 of ehat is tcucht about the 
subject? 

(Note: for <b> ond (c) you eay try using a conceot eop or other graphic 
representations to sho« ihat wos tcught and hoe it fits eithin o logger 
sequence. If you do so, include a brief eritt^ explanation. ) 

d) Ui Ison ond Shuimsi discuss sttojec* eatter representations that 
teachers use to help students understand subject eat tar content. 
I*w3t re p r ese ntations of the wain point<s> of the lesson does the 
teacher use to help students und»»stand it? 

e> Wwt questions do you still have cfcou* arjy of the cspects of the 
subject eotter y^ have 6\sc'jss&4 above? Uhat can ^ do to begin to 
find onsifcrs to those questions? 

Suggested length; 3 to 5 poges, typed (double spaced) 
^qt«- thursdcy, JCnuar-j 22, 1S37 

ftote: Pfease sake TtO CCf tE3 of your finis?hed ossigrsent. Hcnd cne 
in to your discussion section lecadw <fctrjng class. Toxe the 
SBCtmd copy your nxa^tor teacher on Field OcRj t (Je»iuarj 
29, m?>. ^ * 



r[:2f)5C Text Analysis 
and Criti<;u<? 



Pjiderscn, S«ith, 
fissigraent K.: Text ftialysis orid Critii;u« 

T«xtbooi^« ar< Mtariais you most fik^iy 1454 «xt4nsiv«iv you 
teach, and Xt\% better you are at critically appraising t^.•», tf.e swre '^efuf 
they eill be to you as a teacher, and to your students as learners. The purposi 
of this assl^jment is to provj<le en opportunity for you to closely excmine the 
content of a textlxx* In youf si«Ject area, so that you om develop «i 
utderstoiding of the rationale and organization of the text, cmd critically 
op^ise the usefulness of \tm text as a teaching tool. 

F inding a Text: 

On Pitf^ Pgy 1 ifi^m 1g>>. obv rn the teacher « edition of a text froe 
yovr ecntor teocner's classroo* that you eill analyze end critique . The 
teacher's edition contains greater detoll ^out the ptrpose, structcre <sid 
rotionale than the students' edition, so it eill be eore helpfu) to 

you ojc UOU 

coeplete this ossigneent. if ^ ore taiable to take o copy of yevr eentcr 
teacher's edition of a textbook eiU) you. It is <^iU I Ikely <^ elf i find a 
copy of the soee text in the Instructional Besources Centsr on the first floor 
of Erickson Hall. Or you lay need to photocopy a portion of the text cwl return 
it to your Mmtor tether. 

Stu<>jlnq the Text: 

o) Take sose tlae to become foeiMor ei th the ovwol I organization of the 
text. Reuiee the chapter holdings, sUiheadings, the fonwt (e.g.. Is It 
consistsnt froe one chopter to another? Does it include ossignMnts in addition 
to inforeation?>^ and the general content of the text. 

b> Select o portion of the text to analyze and critique. This eill very 
according to the subject of the text you are examining, the ;^*ode level, and the 
organizotlon of the text, if the chapters ore a amgeabie length (10 - tS 
poges) you eoj select the entire chapter, if they ere longer, you ecy select 0 
portion of the chapter, but be careful not to select too saail 0 portion to be 
<^ie to coeprehend the subject eotter that is included. 

c) Rood the chopttr. (if you ha;e selected o portion of the chcpter, read 
the entire chopter so yo^ t«)derstand hoe the section fits with the «hoie 
(Chapter.) if osstgnasnts ore given, try ccapitting soee. 

d) Read the chopttr again, and tmlyze the content, keeping in aind the 
aspects you ore to incii^ in i^out description. 



TE 205C 
Winter, mi 



The tjritten flssiqrwwnt: 



Urile on analysis and critique of th« portlon.of th« text ycu ftudied. Include 
in yotjr written ossigia^t the foiloving: 

a> Oesc-ibe the intefxfed c urricuttaa as It is developed in the text in teras 
of : 

--jtrjieUrsi (Jevelop a My of representing the subject eatter 

to 8r.oii hoa it is orgcmizad, inelLding aain corttepts and related idaas 
Vou aoy use a concept Msp, outline, table, chart, flo« chart to 
represent the subject wtter, and shojld also provide a witten 
explonotion of the r^msentaiion you provide. 

—QuroQsa: that are the stated or iepiicit the pirposes for teaching or 
learning the subject eotter? is the subject aatter eorth learning 
for the students here and noe? In ehat soyCs) does it contribute to 
MiiMimnis beccaing lit»*ate adults? 

—^tu-dent fg'/elcca^t: shot infcr30t:cn is given in the ta:<t cbcut ahat 
studenU already know or understand about the subject •attar, and ehot 
they Med to kno« or uTH^rstor^ 

b> noke 0 critical opproisol of the text, using spec? fie axawoles to 
ilfustrcte your ideas. In tents of: 

— itcaciSCSl organization of the text help students Identify 

Min concepts and their relationships to each other? th9S the text 
help stud^ts see ho« this chopter is related to other chq^ters in 
the text? Oo^ the teocher's guide help the teacher to focus on the 
main points ond M-m connections aaonq aain points? 

— fitJCSOsai To ahat extent does the text eofce txpl icit pu^Joses for 
teeming? is the subject eotter, os it is structured, Borth learning? 
Explain. 

— student develooeent: ii^ ehot «ays does the text help students, or 
th* teo(^itr, build ne» kno»ledg« out of prior kno»l«dgt? 

S»;gges ted length: 4 to 6 pages, typed Cdoubie spaced > 

Cue Oote: Tuesdou. February 3, 1037 

MoU: PItase m^e two coo i eg of gour finished assigniaent. Hand one 
copy in to your discussion section leoder during class. Take the 
second cojM^ to your aentcT teacher on Field Ooy •3. 



TE205C Intended and 

Enacted Curriculum 



TE 203C flnders<>n, Rosuen. 

Winter, 1987 Saith, S^^es 

flssigmDOil *3: Intended <and 
EnocUd Curriculuii 

For- your first field visit this t^, ond for \iour first vritten 
cssignfter.c, gou <irote a description of Uie emcted curricuiui based on o lessen 
you observed, fit that ti focus«d <tn describing the «J>ject aatter thot 

•as taught. For this ossigna&it, <^ vi H ogain obser^M o lesson or a s^ies of 
lessons in your subject arto to exaaine and «rita a description of: 

— hov the aentor teacher intends to transform or represent knoeledo e 

—the enocted currlctflue: subject ootter that is tou^t 

— ^ interoctlon between the intended CMrf*tcult« arid the enacted 

Planning Vour Observotions and lnt^ie<»i>: 

Ue hove scheduled imo field days KOonuory 29 and February 9) to help ijou 
schedule at feast t»o visits to your w^tor i&xher's ctossrooa to cci^fe^.e th's 
osslgnMnt If it is not possible to orron^ your ooservations arid iniarv tints 
on Field Days 2 and 3, you will need to o rrange citemote dates and tiees. Set 
up you* 1 visits to the field so you con accoeplish the folloving: 

— Identifi^ o icssen or series of lessons you «i I i observe in your ^piiject 
area. This should be the sam sU>ject area tJ-iat you focus on in your 
TE20SC discussion group • 

— Interview your aentor teochar (atotig with the studert teacher in the 
clossroo* if the aentor teocher is not currently teaching) cboui the 
structure and purpose of the siibject aatter he or she intendf to teach 
in one lesson or a series of imMMonm. Horn does he or sitm intend to 
represent 4he subject aatter for the lessons(s>, csid ihy eiM It been 
represented in that aanner? Uhot inforaat ion about student 
developaent influenced decisions the teacher aode? Itnt is his/her 
ptf'pose in teaching the lesson<s>? Obtain copies of eater lols that 
ai l I be used. ' 

— Observe the lesson or series of lessons to gother infomation about 
ihe aorwier in itfiich the subject act tar was actually taught^ and 
the contextual foctors in the clossrooa that shaped the way the 
ie«Mn(s> progressed, liiat eere the aain points of the lesson, end 
gen«>ally/hov did it go? Hoe did the students respond to the 
lessonsd// and etiot kind of isiderstanding of the subject Aatter con 
you find evidence of? Uere changes aode along the My in how the 
i«»on.«as ioplCMnted, and if so, for ehai rtsosons? 

--If It fits eith the aentor teocher's pians^ you My also negotiate to 
p<yticioote In teochina o«rt of the l«won<s> If Mou ^iwh this 
al<^t involve assisting in the clossrooa^ aorkina »ith o sMlf groK> 
of students, giving o short presentation, prefMring Mterlats, or 
any othar idtos you and your aentor teodiers ham oiMuf hem you al^^t 
contribute to tMching the lesson<s). 



The ^r Uteo >^3iqniter>t: 



l^'iU a descTiplion in ^ich t^ou describe ho« ipur •entor Uocher 
constructed this piece of curricuiuM (a lesson or series of lessons), and 
oholyze the interaction between the intended and enacted cu-rictjl«^ ' Divide 
your description into three ports: 

a> g brief account of olonninQ qnd teqchina: 

Describe the strwcttre of the subject aatter. Uhat were the train 
idaos and ho« did the teacher int«^ to represent th« aijjoct »atter 
to students to heip then u derstorxf? 

Wxjt •OS the teacher's purpose for teaching it? 

»wt infonMtion obout student developeent did urn teocher take 
into occount ehiie planning the lesson(s)? 

Hoe did the teach«* intend to assess student under^ landing? 

Describe the fessonCs). Uhot were the eoin poinU. and ho« eas the 
lesson carried out? 

l» eo<P<r« and contrast the intaided and e nacted curriculue: 

Uere the intend^j eain ideas addressed? Ho«? Uer« they ai^jhasizetf? 
Uere other ideas emphasized? Use specific exoiipies to explain 
your ideas. 

Were tha intended representations used? Uere otJwr rep« assentations 
used? If so, o^Kit •ere they? Use specific exonple^ to explain 
your ideas. 

c> ftwluze the difference s beteeen the intended and enocted currioulf : 
SuBMrize the changes thot occtred. 

Hoe do you account for the changes? Reflect on ehot happened d»jring 
the lesson/ ihat the teacher tells you about hoe s/he thiriks the 
lesson eent^ and inforeation about student devetope^t to help you 
infer why the c hange s eere aode. 



Suggested length: 4 to S poges 

!2sfi_Baifii Tuesday, February 17, 1967 

ftote: Please icice teo cooles of uour finished assigr^ent. Hand one in 
to yo<^ discussion section leader during cioss. Take the second copy 
to yoir iftantcr teocher on Field Day "4 on February 19, 1997. 



4t. 
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Uini&r, 1987 



ri-:2()5(; Thf Actual 
Curricalum 



flmJersoo, Smith, 
fkisoen, SyKes 



ffagigi men t *4: The Actual Curricutvai 

Puroogg: 

The purpose of your final field visit <xnd your final arittai c»signa»»^t 
i9 tp provide the opportunity for veu to o-sess tne qotcio> c;*.tr^*CJ*:m - >w 
stuto^ts unda^tond the »KK:ted cirricului. Vou vili interpret ossi^iMnis 
and/or tests coapieted by students in your ettitor teacher's ciosior^xm and 
intervlev elected students to e»»ine the actual cw-riculua for the sane 
lessonCs) you studied for flssigneent *3. 

PlannInQ Vto<y Field Ulsit: 

Idtt^tifu with your eentor itacher (olong eith the student teocher 
If the Mntor teacher did not teoch the lessonCsJ you observed) at 
least one arlttwi ossignaent or test thot eos part of the 
lesson(s> you studied for fteslgniii«it *3. 

Choose two students ehose coepleted ossignMnts or tests you can 
study, and vith shoe you can conduct a ct inical interviee to find 
out Mr« about their laiderstonding of the sii)ject aatter that eos 
taught. Vou aoy aireody have students in mind os o result of your 
previous observations. Vou eag find it helpful to Identify t«o 
students eho contrast in soee eoy (e.g., ^^odes, aotivotion/ level 
of class participation, Interest in the subject eotter). 

tie hove scheduled Field Dou U for February 19, 1087 to entile you 
to visit you* aentor's clossrooa to collect the eritteit eork you 
•ill need, discuss eith your> aentor teocher any questions oteut 
the eork or the students you wiil interview^ and to conduct your 
cf inicoi intervieas. Try to oltoa at leoft one and one-half hours 
for. ^jour visit. Vou eay find the need to return o second tJee to 
<'sctss unanswered questions eith the students ehoe you interviev, 
so you eay ecnt to keep this in eind in budgeting your tiae for 
this cttsignaent. 

Freoarina Vour Clinical Interviea 

FTepora o cilnfcal Intervlev to conduct aith too students to find out hoa 
the students understand the subject aotter that eos taught in the lesfonCs) you 
otoerMed. Use the guidelines given In class to p repcr e your interviee. The 
intervlea •ill be on additional source of infcraat ion thot aill suppieeent ehat 
you lecrned froa your observation of the !esson and froa shot you ei li learn 
fM the sritten assignment or test you aill evaiuot*. 
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The t»*IUef> ftssionoent: 

Coapare and contrast two students' understanding of the enacted curriculua (for 
th« lesson you otjserved for ftssignMnt -S). Use pseudonyms in your description. 
Include in your description the foltoiing: 

a> Provide th ree descriptions of the gub i ect iKitter 

Develop o My to grophioally represent the siijject eatter fro* 
three viewpoints: 

—the ^tixted curricuiui 

—the «ay student •! understands the subject eatter 
—the My student understands the subject Mtter 

Froa each vieepoint, sho« ho« the sUjject Mtter is organized, 
including Min concep*- and related ideos. 'ikxt My use o concept 
»q>, chart, f(o« chert, outline or any other Mons of showing 
parallel representation of these thrM vieepoints. 

flccoepony eoch representation vith 0 wittoi expionatfon. Include 
pertinent infoTMtion fro« your observation, froe studying the 
studenU' written Mrfc, fro« tohot you hove learned fmm the 
teacher the sUidents* developaent, and from your cMntcol 

ntervieM. If you include student work, specificoily discuss It 
In your description. 

b) goipcr^ and cgntrost the tM students' tenders iqn^^p|i th, 
sifciect Mtter! 

Ho* <r« the 4«derstandln^ of the tM students sl« I lor and 
different? Give specific exoi^ies. 

Hoe do you account fo> the differences in understanding? For 
exaepie, consider the enacted c^j»riculu», or inforMtion <i)out 
ln!«:vidual •'tudent developeent. Oive specific exoepies. 

Suggested Length: 4 to 5 pages 

PW Mr.. Thursday, February 26, 1987 

Note: Please ed^e tM copies of your finished osslgmnt and bring 
thea to class. t3he eiH be handed in to your discussion SMtion leodw", 
■*» ■!» M take responsibt I i ty for mI 1 ing your second copy to uo*** sen tor 
teocher. 




TE318C Unit Planning 
6t Teaching 
Elencntary Science 
Methods 



TE 318C TEACHING ELEMENTARY AND MIDDLE SCHOOL SCIENCE 

Clenn D. Berkhelmer 
Science Unit Plan and Field Assignaent 
Spring 1988 



The development of a Science Unit Plan and the teaching of four lessons 
from it are the most important assignments in this course. The format for the 
unit plan will be the same as the one you used for the Social Studies unit last 
term except it will be expanded to include evaluation of student learning. You 
will also have the opportunity to teach four lessons from the unit plan and 
reflect on that experience. 

'You should meet with yoir mentor as soon as .ossible to select a science 
topic for the unit. Select a topic that is an integral part of your mentor's 
science prograa so that it might be possible to teach this unit during y.^ir 
student teaching. This would give you the opportunity to teach the entire unit 
as well as the four lessons for this course. The more units you have planned 
before Winter term 1989, the better prepared you will be for student teaching. 

Start your planning process by looking at a unit or chapter in a student 
text or teacher's guide, analyzing the way the content Is structured and the 
suggested activities and objectives. You may decide to build your unit closely 
around the textbook organization, and that is fine. Ve do not expect you to 
create this unit from scratch. The Important thing Is to have a conceptual l , y 
^fthfrgn^ Mnit that takes into account the students' prior knowledge . 

^- The <:entrftl question or problem that win ^^ r ve as the focus for thA nnj i ; , 

Write a sentence or question that describes the essence of what the unit 
Is about. This central question should be written in terms that your 
students could understand before they start the unit, and it should point 
out something important (high literacy) that students will learn to do as 
a result of the unit. 

Describe in a paragraph the main ideas that you w- .1 develop in order to 
help stiidents answer the central question. What is the central idea of 
the unit? The overall goals? 

II. Structure of the subject matter cont ent of vour unit . 

You will identify the main concepts/texBs in your unit and describe them 
in t6ras of their relationship to each other by developing: 

A. A list of key concepts, terms, and relationships. 

B. Define concepts, terms and relationships In words appropriate for the 
specific grade level, 

C. Represent the structure for the unit by developing a concept map 

III . Functions of vour unit 



Why Is this content iiBportant to teach? What does it enable students to 
do? You will address these questions by writing: 



A. 



A paragraph abouc why this content Is Inportant for stud«r,t.e / 
literate adults) to understand. Refer to'the Ust of -Fu^cMon lf ^ 
High Literacy for science discussed in TE 205C. "nc..ons ot 

i^^f of objectives or purposes. These should be stated in 
behavioral tenas (e.g. -the students will be able to describe 

!u^i '-Jr ^^^'Ji non-behavioral objectives 

such as -the students will learn about, understand, be aware of " 

fro«'TE^05C*!!n "Functions of High Literacy" haAdout 

troa TE 205C can help guide you in stating objectives. 

C, Write pre and post assessiaent instruaents that address the content of 
the four lessons that you will teach. In addition you will write 3-5 
post assessment questions for each lesson that you teach On a 
separate page write answers to each question which indicates how you 
would want students to answer the question. 

D. A list of activities, teaching episodes, etc. that may become 
elements of lessons. 

Student Develooaan^- 

Provide a list, chart, or written description of anticipated student 

potential student difficulties, and possible student 
misconceptions relative to your unit. This could be organized as a 
preconception/goal conception chart. Your pretest data, reading and 

analyses of the content are sources of information for thii chart. 

Daily lesson pUng 

The unit must have at least four lessons. You will write out four 
fully -developed lesson plans. 

Be realistic in terms of your time limitations, and be selective in 
terms of the quantity of material that you expect to cover in each 
lesson. Remember that each lesson should be a step in helping students 
develop a meaningful answer to your central question. 

The four fully-developed lessons should include: 

A. A statement of objective(s) being addressed and how the lesson 
relates *-© the central question. 

B> A list of materials needed. 

C. A chronological description of the U&tion, this should Include an 

Introduction to the lesson (setting of purpose, linking the lesson to 
earlier lessons , providing an advance organizer, or motivating 
students to learn); a list of procedures, activities, exercises/ 
discussion questions, etc. used In the development of the lesson; a 
closing summary and an assessment of student understanding. 
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VI. JSvalvfl^tgn ftf StV<lffnC ^earning. As part of your imlt teaching you will be 
assessing student learning both as you teach and In some kind of quiz or 
test. In evaluating student learning, think back to your preassessment. 
Where did the students start? What progress was oade? What Ideas still 
seem difficult for the students? In dlscxisslng the results of your test, 
give examples of the types of ansvers you got and the nuober of students 
making each type of answer. Discuss how you used evidence from your test 
or from other work to decide what your students had learned well and what 
Ideas were still posing difficulties for them. Try to describe changes in 
your students' thinking and understanding rather than "They knew this, but 
they didn't know that." Contrast your "intended" curriculum with what 
students actually learned. Were you surprised by any of the results? Did 
they give you any insights into how you would teach the unit another time? 

You could also supplement your assessment of student learning with 
Informal interviews with students after the unit teaching week. Ask them 
to tell you what they thought the unit was all about, what they learned 
from different activities you did, what was easy or difficult for them. 
This might give you some interesting insights to the unit from your 
students' perpectives. 



VII. Reflections and Analysis of the Unit . This section should include: 

a. Teacher written feedback on vou r teaching . 

b. Dally reflective wrltlnf for each day of the unit using the same 
areas on your mentor's feedback form. You might write about ways In which you 
deviated from your lesson plan, particular things students said that you found 
Interesting, things that pleased you, things that bothered you, how you are 
feeling in your new role as teacher, etc. You might sometimes explore a 
connection between something we've talked about in class and something in your 
classroom. After writing, read through what you have written and underline key 
words, phrases, or Ideas that seem most interesting to you. 

c. Analysis of vour teaching and description of what vou've learned . 
This section should be a thoughtful essay that presents your ideas clearly and 
honestly. This section fweds to be iu>re organized than the daily reflections. 
It should include (not necessarily in this order): 

-description of any changes you made in your daily plans as you taught and . 

why. 

-strong and weak points of your planning and teaching 

•specific suggestions for ioprovement in the content and concepttial 
development of the unit 

-management lessons learned and how you will incorporate social control 
strategies in future plans . 

-places where you see links between what you*ve learned in T£ 318C 
methods, TE 200C, TE 205C with your unit teaching experiences (specific issues 
raised in A.t. courses and readings that seemed relevant to your uni 7) 

-analysis of ideas you tried to incorporate into your unit from TE 318; 
how might you explore these ideas further during student teaching? 



-description of things you need to learn nore about before or during 
student teaching; discussion of ways in which you can be working on t!i«*f 
these prior to or during student teaching. working on some of 

While you are working on your lesson plans, think about the kinds of things 
concirir^'i ^''^ v** ^''J'',^/^^ help students through meaningfuf * 

YQU should al.Q e»n.«.T;^>H\bour fc.n.« r.1 .^^^ 

the major goals of the sciences have to do with educating students to describe 
predict, explain, and control the phenomena in their evefyday envir^Lent 
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rE4l2C Unit Plannir.;^ 
Si TcaL-hin'* in 
Socondary Metliods 

ACADEMIC LEARNING UNIT PI^ ASSIGNMENT 
Spring. 1987 



The most Important assignment in TE 412C and in your methods courses this 
spring will be developing and teaching a unit in your mentor teacher's 
classroom. The actual teaching should take about five class days around the 
week of May 18. However, you will be doing work associated with developing, 
evaluating, and reflecting on the unit throughout the term. You will be 
expected to teach one of your nentor teacher's classes; your mentor teacher 
will continue to teach the rest. 

Your goal in teaching this unit is to help the students In your class 
achieve "an attainable form of high literacy* for the topic that you are 
teaching. In other words, you want them to understand the topic, not just to 
memorize. You will not achieve this goal completely; teachers never do. In 
planning, teaching, and reflecting on the unit, you will have a chance to 
engage in each of the activities th«t Wilsca &iA Shulaan (150 Ways of Knowing) 
discussed in their paper: comprehension, transformation, Instruction, 
evaluation, reflection, and new comprehension. 

In this course you will be asked to write about your thinking as you go 
through these activities in great detail, much more detail than is possible 
when you are actually teaching. We hope that this detailed writing will serve 
two purposes. First, it will help you to clarify your thinking as you go 
through difficult activities that you are trying to do for the first time. 
Second, It will allow you to share your thinking with your course instructors 
and your nentor teacher so that they can help you with consnents and criticism. 

Developing, writing, and teaching your unit will be a multi-step process. 
The most important steps are outlined below. As you go through these steps, 
you should be reflecting on ways In which these steps are useful to you in 
planning and how you might work through similar steps in your own planning as a 
teacher. 

X, DeflninR and understanding the content of vour u nit /comprehensiony 

Your first task is to define the content that you will teach and to try to 
understand It as thoroughly as possible. We will ask you to do this by writing 
a content* focused introduction to your unit plan that includes the following 
parts: ; ' ■ ■ 

A. Central focus or gy^g^lyn. Write a single sentence or question that 
describes the essence of what the unit Is about. This central question should 
be written in terms that your students could understand before they start the 
unit, and it should point out something Important that students will learn to 
do as a result of the unit. 

B. Structure of un it content . What are the maiti points of this unit? How 
are they related to each other? How are they related to other Important ideas 
In he discipline? Answer these questions by developing a concept map or some 
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TEA12C Unit Plnnnlnj- 

Secondary MvLhud 
Courses 

ACADEMIC LEARNING UNIT PLAN ASSIGNMENT 
Spring. 1987 



The most laportant assignment In IE 4120 and in your methods courses this 
spring will be developing and teaching a unit in your mentor teacher's 
classroom. The actual teaching should take about five class days around the 
veek of May 18, However, you will be doing work associated with developing, 
evaluatiiig. and reflecting on the unit throughout the term. You will be 
expected to teach one of your mentor teacher's classes; your mentor teacher 
will continue to teach the rest. 

Your goal in teaching this unit is to help the students in your class 
achieve "an attainable form of high literacy" for the topic that you are 
teaching. In other words, you want them to understand the topic, not Just to 
memorize. You will not achieve this goal completely; teachers never do. In 
planning, teaching, and reflecting on the unit, you will have a chance to 
engage in each of the activities that Wilson and Shulman (150 Ways of Knowing) 
discussed in their paper: comprehension, transformation, Instruction, 
evaluation, reflection, and new comprehension. 

In this course you will be asked to write about your thinking as you go 
through these activities in great detail, much more detail than is possible 
when you are actually teaching We hope that this detailed writing will serve 
two purposes. First, it will help you to clarify your thinking as you go 
through difficult activities that you are trying to do tor the first time. 
Second, It will allow you to share your thinking with your course Instructors 
and your mentor teacher so that they can help you with copa^nts and criticism. 

Developing, writing, and teaching you unit will be a multi-step process. 
The most important steps are outlined below. As you go through these steps, 
you should be reflecting on waya in which these steps are useful to you in 
planning and how you might work through similar steps in your own planning as a 
teacher. 

X. Defining and understanding the contet^y of vour unit f comprehensi on) 

Your first task Is to define the content that you will teach and to try to 
understand It as thoroughly as possible. We will ask you to do this by writing 
a content-focused introduction to your unit plan thft Includes the following 
parts: 

A. Central focus or question. Write a single sentence or question that 
describes the essence of whAt the unit is alout. This central question should 
be written in terms that your students could understand before they start the 
*»nit, and it should point cut something li^prtant that students will learn to 
do as a result of the unit. 

B. Structure of un it content . What are the main points of this unit? How 
are they related to each other? How are they related to other important ideas 
in the discipline? Answer these questions by developing a concept map or some 
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other graphic representation of the unit content and by writing a brief essay 
discussing the aaln points and their relationships. 

g* Fv^ngtlpn or purpose of unit cotitcni; . what worthwhile activities will 
this unit hely students to get better at? Write a set of objectives describing 
what students will learn to jift (or get better at doing) as a result of studying 
this unit. These objectives ahould describe activities chat are worth doing in 
the real world, not Just for the purposes of passing a course. Ideally, the 
objectives should describe -functions of high literacy- that were discussed in 
TE 205C. The central question of the unit will p,rob«bly be associated with the 
Most difficult or inclusive of these objectives. 

0u« date for Part I: April 16 



II. Malcing Content Accessible to Students (T^anafon!l*^^«>rt) 

Successful teaching for understanding involvas acre than telling students 
what you know, even if you understand the unit content thorou^ly and you tell 
thea in a clear and well -organised aianner. Students can develop true 
understanding only throu^ a process of conceocual «h*f^ip In which they build 
on. reorganize, and rethink their own prior loiowladge and beliefs. For aost 
studentfi, this process of conceptual change can take place only if you 
triMfgn i your content knowledge, changing it froai sm^ng that aakes sense 
to you into soatetiiing that helps students "build bridges" fr<» what they know 
now to what tliey need to know. 

As you try to transforsi your content knwledge, we will ask -tni to 
consider and to write about the follt>wlAg issues: 

A. StiKient prior knowladyit What do your students know or believe 
(correctly or incorrectly) about thm topic that you will be studying before the 
unit starts? You will conduct a clinical interview or sw other 
pre-assessaent that reveals sosethlng about students* prior knowledge- 
conceptual knowledge, strategies for solving important probleaa or for building 
knowledge, or beliefs about theaselves and the subject that they are studying. 

B. Text and resource analvsta and critique. You will analyze the portion 
of your mentor* 8 textbook relevant to your teaching unit, focusing on how the 
text organises ideas as well as on ways in idiich the text may be problematic 
for students. You ;^11 analyze in what ways the text can b« helpful to you in 
the unit teaching and what gaps it leaves that you will need to address. 

After analjrzing tdie textbook, you will lo<^ at oth»x rasources that could 
help you in planning and/or teaching unit (other textbooks, tradebooks, 
laboratory activities for a science class, manipulative activities for « aath 
class, original sources for a history class, A-V resources such as overhead 
transparencies). Analyze ways in which other resources are different froa the 
text, how thay might help fill gaps left by tha textbook, and what they will 
contribute to student learning* 
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C. Bringing the nieces toygther.At this point you will have worked on 
several separate parts of the unit plan that need to be coordinated: General 
question, objectives, structure of unit content, functions of unit content. 
You will try to bring these places together by doing a «-aak analysis of the 
€ffntMl qW^jtl^H' What will students need to know to answer the central 
question well? How do they have to use that knowledge? What change In their 
thinking will be Involved In learning that? 

As you are working on this part of the unit plan, you will learn soae 
things that will soke you rethink Part I. You may discover that your students 
already kxiow how to do some of the tasks you described In your objectives, or 
(acre likely) that they have difficulties that you had never even considered. 
Therefore, you will probably need to revise Part I in the light of what you 
have learned while doing Part II. 

ITua dace for Part II and revised Part I: April 30 
III. DevBloplng Teaching Strategies (Instruction^ 

The next step in unit planning is to develop specific lesson plans that 
will help your students through the process of conceptual change. We will 
discuss a variety of general and specific strategies for accoi^lishing this 
goal, and we will expect you to describe your lesson plans in a way that makes 
clear how you are using those strategies. 

Wo will also expect you to work closely with your nentor teacher to 
develop daily lesson plans in a fomat that fits well in your nentor teacher's 
classrooa. You will also leam about your nentor teacher's routines, 
procedures, and rules for managing students, student work, and materials. 

As you develop yoiMr lesson plans, you may again find that you need to 
revise previous parts of your unit plan. 

Due date for Part III and reviaitmM (if necessary) of Parts I and II: May 7 
Target dates for unit teaching: May 18 '22 



I!L Evaluation of Student Learning 

During tha unit you will need to evaluate your students' learning for two 
purposes. First, you will need to assign grades. Second, you will need to 
decide how well your teaching strategies are working. Therefore you will need 
to develop and include Ir your unit plan one or more formal or Infomal mans 
of evaluation, and yo\x wl 1.1 need to write about the results of your evaluation. 



Unit plan asslgtusent, Pago ^« 

V. Reflection and New CoiaprehenstnT^ 

This assignaent Is intendad to be a learning exporlene«, and you will 
probably see many ways in which you would do things differently if you were 
doing the unit over ..gain. Therefore, we will ask you to reflect on your 
teaching after you have coapleted the unit, writing about what you have learned 
and what would be different abo* c your understanding of the unit content, your 
plans, or your teaching the next tlae you taught this unit. 

We will also ask you to think about the unit planning process as It 
relates to teaching in general. What have you learned that will carry over to 
your planning and teaching next fall? In what ways is your experience on this 
unit unlike what you will be doing In the future? 

Ihjo dace for all five parts of unit report-, /fay 28 




Tigure 2. Model of pedagogical reasoning 
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TE412C '.'eekly Field 
for Secondary 
Methods 

K. Roth 



Suggested Ideas for Use of Field Time 
TE 412C 



Spring, 1987 



Obs»rvatlena and Dlacuaatona vtch Your Mentor Teacher 

^Take flald notes of a lesson or part of a lesson using the 2-coluan 

foraat w« tried In class (observations/Inferences, questions, 
Judgttents) 

Use ideas fro« your field notes to start a discussion with your nentor - 

ask <|uestional 

Observe a lasson for a special purposa. For exaople, you aight focus on 

t jaa use and stu<fy hov long it takes to get the class sattled, to go 
over hoiMvorfc problofss, etc. Most baglnners hava a difficult tine 
Judging hov long things will tska. Observations could also focus on a 
particular student or on how the taacher responds to student questions. 
A raqulreaent later in the coursa la to focus ona observation on 
classrooa nanagaawnt Issues. Before doing this ymi should talk to 
your nentor so that ymi have some Ideas of vhat to look for. 
Reaenber that field notes will provide soseUiing to reflect on later. 
This vorka sMch better thmn vague seaorles and lopressions. 

Talk to your mentor about planning - both dally and longer tera. Think 

about ways your planning nay have to be different than your aentor's 
because you are Just beginning. Get a feel for the overall plans for 
the rest of the year. 

Discuss with your aantor proce<hires you night use for writing dally 

lesson plans. 

^l^^ll yo»«f «entoj: about tillage you are reading ahwitt talking about In 

your TE classes. Raise questions about these ideas so that your mentor 
can help you think about how the Ideas could be useful/modified In this 
setting. 

___lntervlew (foraally or Infonaally) a student <or sttidents) to find out 
about their usMlerstandlngs of the lessons, their learning strategies, 
their other esqierlenees in school, thslr attitudes toward school, their 
out- of- school actlvitlee, etc. 

^Follow sons of 3rour students to iiielr next class to get a better feel of 

what Uielr day la like. 

Talk to your aentor about testing and grading. 
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Talk to your mentor about classrooa management Issues. 

Thia will be required later In the term. Find out about handling of 
discipline problems, avoiding discipline problems, procedures for 
managing materials, activities, small group work, etc. Also fird 
out about procedures for taking up work, checking work, etc. 

Observe another teacher in the building. To get the tsost out of such a 
experience, it is good to have a specific purpose in mind (to look at 
a special teaching strategy, to observe a different style of classroo) 
management, etc.). Once again, field notes will help! 



po something thoughtful for your mentor to show your appreciation 
for his/her help . 



Instructional Support 



^Assist students Individually with their work, 
tfork Individually with a student who has been absent. 
Wander around the rooa and answer student questions when they are 

«rarklng Independently or In ssall groups. 
Help a student Individually (or a saall group) that the mentor teacher 

has identified as needing special help of soae sort. 

_Lead a saall group discussion. 

_Take responsibility for leading the i^ole class for a portion of an 
hour (even 5 alnutesl). For exaaple. you could lead the class In 
going over hoeework probletss or questions. 

_Valk around the rooa and look over students' shoulders as they work. 
Try to ask then qxiestlons to push their thinking or to help thea 
clarify what they are writing. 

_Read all materials that students are currently using. Do some outside 
reading about the topic they are studying. Investigate any school 
currlculua guides In your subject area. 

^Check h<mawork or quiz papers. 

JMm tq> possible test or quiz questions for your mntor to react to or 
possibly us«. 

^Read student papers and write comnts to the students In pencil before 
your teacher reads the papers. 

^Help the teacher In planning. You night construct worksheets, practice 
probleaa, a learning gaae, ideas for writing or reading assignaents, 
etc. 

,Mak» up a reading guide for students to use with a hoaework asslgnaent. 

Help the teacher run off dittos, gather or set laboratory or other 
kinds of ttaterials. 

_FreparB soae sort of visual aid (overhead, drawing on a ditto, etc.) 
that you or tho oontor present to students. 

Help the toacher sake arranpMnts for a guest speaker or a field trip 
or other special event coalng up. 

Initiate dialogue journal writing with a student (or with your teacher 
if he/she has tlM). In rsspondlng to the student's writing, ask 
questions that will help you learn about his/her Interests, attitudes 
toward school and learning. The student could also fill you In on 
iduit is going on in the class between yotir visits. 

Bring In extra resource Infomatlon froa the library or other soureea 
to suppleawnt What students are doing In class. 
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Catherlnis Survival I nformation (also known as the nitty gritty!) 



^Flnd out about school policies and proccdurea: hall passes, procedures 
for ordering/checking out audio -visual materials and equipment, 
attendanc* taking and reporting, use of xerox or ditto machines, 
detention policies, etc. 

TalV. to peopl* who provide school support services: secretary, media 
lab, coi^uter labs, library, counselors, reading consultant, other 
specialists. 

_Find out ^bout district level support services. 

.Talk to «!• principal or vice principal about your activities this term 
and your reactions to being in the school. 

.Learn the nanes of the students in the class you will teach. 

.Meet other teachers in your building, especially ^se in your subject 
area (Uiey sny be helpful sources of ideas, support, or materials at 
soiBe point). 

.Learn hov to use audio -visual equi|NB«nt. 

Find out about extracurricular activities at the school, especially 
those your teacher is involved in. 

Drive around the neighborhood (if possible have your mentor take you on 
« guided tour). 

Attend a staff meeting or find out what goes on at staff meetings. 

Find out what inservice and professional development opportunities 
teachers have at this school. 

Find out how teachers eoamunlcate wfrh parents. If appropriate, draft 
a notice to parents about an upeouiing event. 

Invmsclgate the professional journals avallabU at the school. 

Find out about teachers* budgets for instructional supplies. 
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TE306C Observation at 
Re'^inninj-', Days 

TE30MI School (Elem". 

Fall 1987 Majin-s) 
£. Salth 

Flald AssigittMnt 1 
Guid«d (%i«irv«tlon of Beginning Dxy of School 

RitlffmXi 

On* of tho najor thmt of T£30«; la eUssrooa s«n«g««6nt. Our work 
will Imlvo your l««mln$ laoro about your aoiitor taaehar'a claaaroott 
■anagosant. In coalng to undaratand thla, tha first faw daya of school are 
aspacially laportant. Flrat off all. tha aanagMmnt la aora vlalbla ac thl^ 
tltta. Tha axpaotatlona and proea^iraa whldj aaka tha elaaaroM -nai" trill 
ba raealvlng nora aicpllelt attantlon during Oiia parlod of tlna. tatar on 
In dia yaar, nueh of tha aanagaaant may aaaa to oeeur alsoat 
autoMtlcally. To darolep an undaratandlng of tha natura of elaaaro^ 
taanagaaant and to prapara ywa to taka on nora raaponaiblllty It will ba 
Inportant for you to undaratuid how your laantor taaohar'a claaaroo* worka. 



Saoondly, it la li^rt«it to un^ratand Xugg tiia proe«toaa and 
axpactatlona com to ba aat^lirtiad. thU vlU ba li^rtant «ban you atart 
off tha yaar with « elaaa of your own, but it vlU alao ba important for 
whan you taka ovar during atudant taaehing. You will naa4 to do aoaa 
aanagaaant taaohinc taaat^li^ faailiar patcama aa youra and to aat 
up any nav pnttama that you want to aa tabliah. 

All thia la praaMitad aa a rationala for ttm firat: fiaid aaalgmant 
for TS306C, guidad <^aanration of tha baginning daya of aehool. X ahould 
add that thia aaaltnaant has baaa aug^atad by aavaral of tha aanter 
taaobara and prarimia Aeadaaio Laamiai pragraa atudaata. 

teha&ilip 

Tha f iald aaaignaant iavalvaa ^aarmtien of thraa fttll daya of 
aehool. Tha ttrma tiaaa daya of a^ioal for your aantor taaehar'a elaaa ara 
prafarabla. If tiU.a la net poaaibla for you ar if your aantor taaehar 
prafara aa altaraativa, thraa other daya cm ba acha^tUd aa near tha 
bagianiag of tha yaar aa poaaibla, vitli tt» ^raa daya of MSO ragUtration 
being aaeiafaetoiy. Althe^ pralbrabla, tha daya naa4 nat ba easaaoutiva. 
You should, hovavar, obaarva fiiU daya. 

Flan to arriva at a^aal batea aaheal atarca, at abavt tiia aaaa tlaa 
that your aantor taMhar arrivaa, and atay far mtira aeb^l day. 
Star after aeteol to aaa liaw yot ir tether uses that tlaa. Try ta ba 
halpAil, and raa a b a r , 1BZS IS k vm BUSY TXHI fOt YDOR TBACHBR,* S/he will 
probably net ba M% ta davoce very auoh tiaa vl^ you. 

Dataila about tAm aaaigooMnt and guidalinaa for earrylng it out ara 
previ^d in tha folloviag pagaa. 
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Trmmrk tor Thlnktny ^l^y 



*. . . .elufrooa a*ii«g«a«nc li prlaarlly m mmtM 
of pMVMtiag probtwM b«for« ch«y occur, not 
tilt iblllty to do«l wit* thm «ftcr thoy occur. 
(Good aiul Brophy, p. U«> 



Clwromi aMafraont U of ton vIoumI In torai of dlseipliiM, or 
4o«ling with klfboh^or. WhlU this U an laportant Mpoct of MnHMtnt, 
«n ovoroaphMU on tlilo Mpmst U llkoly to bo couator pre<faiGtivo . 
eroAtlDtf *■ mmy p^lmm «» It ooliroo. At tlio coro o£ offoctivo 
aonagoaont la 0ia organlcatioa of claaarooa activity ao «a to ttlalalao the 
opportimltloa for al»boh«vlor and optiaUlng cha opportunltlaa for 
angaglng la pro^tlva loaralnf actlvltloa. 

Va will dlatlnculah thraa laipola of aanagaaaat: 

1. Orgaalsatlmi and proeaduraa, 

2. Daallni wl^ routlaa In^roprlata b^iavlor 

3. Daallag wltti wra aavara baiuEVlor prelaw 

^ rt» prloaty fo«ia of flaU aaalinmi: I will bf> en la^l I. Utar la 
Gm a<^l ymag, tdiU laval of aanaiMattC la not raadlly apparaat. Itw 
claaacooa aaaa t» ran Itaalf . VkmMr, tbla doami*€ liiae bappm. 
Ourlnr; tAm tixmt Urn waaka of a^bool th» Mebar aat^ll^Ma emala 
pactam of b^iaevlor wltli tiba atitdM^ for warioiui aapaeca of olasaiooa 
Mtlvity. TIM atudaata com to uadaracaad tha taa^Mr'a aapMtatlena and 
1^ tiMy will ba aaemtabla for. tlwaa pattaraa, oftw rafarrad to la 
tba aan a iaa a wt Uearatura aa roufeliiaa, an Mtotalmd tiuEoai^ aoM foni of 
aonltorlag and ooaalataat: asarolaa of amuat^lli^. Ihidarataadlas bow a 
particular elaaavoas wptim U to a larfa axtaat uadaratandliw audi 
routlnaa. 

thM follovliif ara aapacta of claaarooa aetlwlty for idileb routlnaa 
aliibt ba uaafally aatAllahad (tiMMa llata ara not asdiauatlva) : 

Froeaditral routlnaa 

Satry and bafltwlng U day*a activity 
Olatrlbutian of aatarlala 

Movamt of atiidaaca Ctm oaa araa t9 aao^r (wldila and/or 
bayoad tha alaaaMa) 

traaaltlaa fr«« oaa laaaon or activity to a tiaw oaa (Including 
^Am tmmOmt galiiiag tlia atadaata' attaatlra to bagla tha naw 
aatiwity). 

laatructlon^ routlnaa 

Indapandant Individual or group work for tbm elm whlla tha 
taadwr worfca with a aaall groiqi 

Saall group aetlvltlaa (idiara all tha groupa ara working at tha 
»mm tlao undar tha taadiar'a auparvlalm} 
Hhola clAca dlaeuaaloa^raaantatloa 
Vhola cliiaa Individual work 
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GttidaltM for Qbawtian. Analvata and Poet^i^ntr^tloi^ 
Tb«r« li ttuch going <m during th« flrat f««r days oe school. Ic will b« 
iiapositbU for you t» obiorvo and t^ltik about ovarychiag. Alchough you 
vill ttndoi^codly obtorvo ochor ifktorotcing and t^rtaat aspocta ot th« 
situation, tha attabllflwant of routinas and ^xpactationa should satva as 
a eantral foeua. Try Co aap out tht flow of activity ton tha day. It 
will ba usaful for you to nota nhat tha taachar doas bsfcra and sftar 
school aa i^ll as idiat goaa on during tha school day itsalf . 

Salaet at laast two procadural routinas and two Instructional routinas 
for aora datallad analyaia. Oaa tlia following sat of quaatlous as a gulda 
for your obaarvatlona and analyaia: 

What Is tha pattam of activity? 
Vhat ara tha axpaetationa for atudant accMipliahaanc? 
What ara tha mtpactationa for atudant bahavlorf 
Hov doaa tha taachar hal^ tha atudanta Isam to fulfill thasa 
axpactationa? 

How doaa thA toMhar aaiataia atudant aceouatabllity? 

How doaa tha taachar ao&itor studant behavior and accoapllshatsnt? 
What ara tha CMisaquancaa of atudanta fulfilling or falling to 
fulfill tha taaehar'a aipaetatiraa? 

A aat of analyaia fonu (blua) ineluding tha 4bava quastiona will ba 
providad for ymi to uaa in doeuMnting your analyaia. Bafdra you laava 
aaeh day, turn in to yoa« ■az!tov taadwr a copy of ywir work on aach 
aalactad routina. this wiU giva har/hia m oj^ortunity » mviav arid 
raflaat on your analyaia and pr^aca writ^ii ar oral fsadbaek. Tou should 
alao arranga a autually k^eiafaatacy tiaa to confar with your omtor 
taachar far at laaat a half an hour nMr tha and of (or aftar) i^ 
obaarvatioa pariod. mr SI Htm ma 18X8 IS AH Kmsomu WOSt TUfB FOR 
THE MSmt TEACBEKS. \W SSOOU MOT imCT HSf TO HAVI BLOOCS 0? TIMB TO 
DSmi TO TOV BIVOHD IHI M mt MMnffimO. aXASI BS SS88XTZVE TO THIS 
SXTOAXXQII. 

Your analyaia i^wnld dawalep o^r tStm thraa days of obtarvatloa, ao 
you will add to, rawiaa aa</«it up naw fanaa aa ymi go alM^g. Sava 
tSiaaa foraa as wall aa ^ taaoliM's faadhaefc foraa (ptok) aa 
doouiiatttation of your work. You dMuXd alao Icaap a Journal in which yau 
doc tw s nt othar a^aata of your ^arvatimia, your raactima and thoughts 
shout how tiiia work ralataa to your own futura taaehing, ate. You sight 
find it UMftil to tidsk of tlia foras aa atruaturad journal antrisa rathar 
foraai raparta. That ia, uaa t^iaa to davalop your own thlidcing, not just 

notaa, arrows, ata. 

You aay find tfut tiiara is auck aora to ^aarv« and asy about how ^a 
tha taaohar halpa tha atuteita laam th» prao^uraa and aspactatlons than 
thara is shout aaintaintog aeeounti^ility at this point in tiua. You vlll 
havs ^portuiticy al^rata mi tha aecountability part of tha>'nalyals 
at a iatar tiaa. 

You ahould also raviaw tha asnsgaaont artielaa froa TS318C (by Li^uSa 
Ar<dar«on and har collaaguas) and try to ralata thaa to what you ara 
^sarvlag. Ifo will W uaing thaa la TE30d€ as wall. 
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TElOaC Observation/ 

Interview about 
Levels 2 & 3 
Managenuint 

TE306C 
F«ll 1987 
E. Snlth 

Flald Aa«lgs»«nt 2 - (%sacvacloii/Zntervl«v of 
Hancor Ta«ch«r About Uv«l 2 & 3 Maiugeiaent 

tf« vlll disclngulsh thrt« Uvils o€ wmagtiMnt: 

1. ClAssrota orKAiils«tlon proetduras, 

2. l>flallng vlth rouclna eooporatlon problaaa, mad 

3. I>««linf with mr« f«v«r« boluivior pirobU««. 

FloXd «9«lgnffi«nt I (<iuld«d obsamtlon of boglsmlng dm of tehool) 
foeusod on lovol X. For fi«ld Mslgmnc 2 you will obsom your sontor 
toftohor at laaut one* focu«lng on loval 2 magosant and InCttrvlaw harAla 
eoncarnlng laval 2 and laval 3 Banagmfie pracelcaa. Yteu will alao 
prapara a wrlttan raport pcaaantlng your analyala of your aantor taachar'a 
elaaaroom aangaaaant praetleaa (All thraa lavoU) . 

Darling with routlna cooparation problm 

Evan in tha «oat vail organisad elaasrooaa, tbara mra oceMloaal 
Instaneaa of Inappsoprlata bahairlor. Moat aueh babavior eaa ba daalt vith 
affaccliraly thraugb abort tan actlona, uatially at tba tiaa of tha 
Ineldant. IMa la tha aaee»i laval of naiiagaiMat - bandll«« r«ut.it^ 

Moat taachars b«va a hlararoby of ratponaaa for daaling irlth routlna 
cooparation problaas uaiag aubtla. nM^ituptlva raaponaaa i»>at of tha 
tlaa and raaorting to nota forcaful (but Mra dlaruptivo) onaa only i^n 
naeaaaasy. Tha foUowlt^ hlararehy iUuaerataa eomnlj usod ratponaaa. 

ffondlamptivn 
aya eeacace 
touch asd/or goatttra 
phyalcal ifroadmiKf 
aaking for raapanaaa 

foadhaek and •neouragaoMnt at a natural braak In tha laaaon 

Xncarrantloaa 

aaylsif atudanta nana 

raalndar about tula 

daaand for ^ropriata bahavior 



Funiahoant or ehraac of puniahaanc 

focnal warning (nana on board), ate. 

aialgnini of iMgativa pointa or loaa of poaitiva polnna toward 
aooa eonaaquanea 
loaa of privlloga 
datantlmi 
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AsslgnsMtit 



Try to d«v«lop 4 d«5crlptlon of your Mtitor/eoopo rating taacher'a 
practices for handling routlm eoop«ratlon problems. Use tha following 
quostions mm a gulda: 

What "rulea* art aada axpllclt In your claaarooa? What ii^llcit rules 
arc anforeed? 

Usa your obssrv«clon(s) and intsrlev to find out how your aontor 
teacher handles: 

- failure of students to be quiet and attentive at the beglimlng of 
a lesson 

- lack of attention (nondisruptlve) during whol* class Instruction 

- talking or other disruptive behavior during whole class 
Instruction 

- fallura of a student to cotsploce required vork during an 
allocated work tlM or at a due date. 



Can you Identity a response hierarchy for your sentor/coope rating 
teacher? 

How ofcen are the various responses exercised? 
Hov well does this systaa seen to be working? 



Dealing with Severe Bahavlor Froblaas 

Occasionally teachers encounter students who do not respond to the 
usual Bsasures for gaining cooperation. They contltma to engag* in 
disruptive behanrlori and/or •ag«i« la i^ry serious foras- of alsbehavlor. 
Zn such eases, a longer ten plan of action Is Mcessary to prevent t^t 
student frea aaklns Ufa alserabla for the teacher, the res^ e£ tha class 
and the preblea child hla or hartalf. Ihls is tha third leval of 
aanagaaenc liairfltni itYin l^hlYlay Btflbltia* 

How does your aentor/ceoperatlag teacher deal with stieh eases? You 
will need to rely prlaarlly cm discussion with tha teaehar to find out 
since you nay not hava observed any such caaes and slnoa au^ of the 
teachar' a response asy take place outside of the regular class tine ^ Ask 
about one or acre cases which tha teacher has eneountared end about 
her/his polielaa. 

What are tha district and/or building policy with regard to such 
aatters as sending students to the office, involving parents/guardians or 
tha principal in the process, and suspension froa the classreoa? 
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TE306C 
Fall 1987 
£. Smith 

Written Report On Field Assignoents 1 and 2 
Analysis of Mentor Teacher's Classroom Management 

Foraat: Typewritten double spaced. 6-10 pages 

Due: October 8 

Suggested outline: 

t. Introduction 

A. Brief description of the classroom context (Grade level, number 
and 

typea of children, etc. 

B. Pxupose of t^e paper 

II . Level 1 - Organization and procedures 

A. Overview - Description of the organization and structure of 

activity for a school day 

B. Analysis of salected routines 

1. Identification of the selected routines and how they fit into 

the owrall organization 

2. Analysis of selected routines (Your final version of your 

foras aay b used here) 

3. Sunuriza your iMntor teacher's approach to establishing 

classrora organization and procedures. Consider uses made of 
explaining, i»>dellng, guided practice, giving feedback and 
guidance, use of consequences or other kinds of strategies. 

III. Level 2 Handling routine cooperation problems 

A. Descrlba y<Mtr iMntor teacher's approach to handling auch problems 

1. Hierarchy of responses 

2. &caaple cases (indicate whether you act\ially obseived them) 

B. Describe the over all tone of tha classroom, the frequency of such 

probXeiM, etc* 

IV. Level 3 UandXlng severe behavior problems 

A. Describe the teacher's approach to such prdbleos. Illustrating with 

one or mem eiUH^ples (probably described to you by the teacher 
ratiiar th«ei having ham observed) 

B. Oeserlba any building or aistrlct policies concerning taachera' 

handling of behavior problems 
V. Discussion 

A. Olseusa your mentor teacher's classroom aanagaaent as It relates to 

ttk^ major themes in the assigned readings 

B. Assess what you hava gotten out of the observation and Analysis. 

t^at questions or Issues have been raised for you, and what 
further steps you (or others) might take to prepare you for 
managing a classroom. 



TE30€C SlMtiitASy Xa^vaacipliiiaxx Currleulua 
Fitld AiiipMat for fut 2 



TE306C Lesson l-Integratlx 
Reading and Content 
Learning 



Hm AcAdMle L««miiii 9t9§Km tte CMehins mA Uamiag of 

•ubjoec aott«r. »to oxiaiao ^ MCitra of tho iiAJooc atctor la dio aajor 
currleulua arooo onl proeooooo hy loamUif of tiiat oiibjoot 

oAttor cokoo pl«eo. Tooohlim Mtliedi ond itratoglot «ro ecu^c vhlch aro 
cotulotont with thooo urotorotondintt. 

Kufih of dM FrogrM dooU with tho wiouo currleuXta mam oo 
dlotlnet oatitioo sineo thoro aco impwitmt diffiiMeoo omg thoa mad 
alneo ooch has to ho tmdortCooA if it: lo to bo t«u||hc offoetivoly. 
itowovor, tiioro oro iaportose la «hl«h tho iMKiouo mom iotomUto. 
Rool world pr^loao ofton rofuiro kaowlodgo fros mm tlMt mm oroo, oad 
•von tho looxaiiig of oao oroo of:M roqiuiroo kaovlo^ of am&mv. 

Roeoat dovolepMnto in roooor^ mk rooding eoivrghoaoioa oad loominc 
in feioneo ond othor "eoatont" orooo indieoto tho« tStoro m w^ is which 
looniiiig la OM mm U oooontiol fivr aooaiai^ Uming in tho otiwr. 
Studonto oro oftoa imMm ^ loomias aoo n tn gftal ly fr^ eoatnit toi^oeko, 
lAilo dovolopaoat oad woo of ooatoat kaowlodgo io oa OMOotiol ooo^oaMt 
of roodiag ooayrohoBoioa. Ihooo iatorrolotieiirtilfs to tho ii^Mrtoaoo 

of latogrotlOA or «yooTdlaotion oorooo eurrloolar acoaa. 

Tho foouo of tho ■■ofgntnco for fart X of tISOiO la tha tatofrodoa 
of zoadiag oad •e«ttoat» oroa Uoraiag. Za yardeoUv, t»my doal with dio 
tooehlof oad loonlaf of otratogloa to holy ttudoi^ aoalter oad ia^ovo 
thoir ooovcohoooioa of oImc thogr rood, oad tim om of thaoa ocroto^oo ia 
loaralay fro* ooaMft oiaa eoac. 

^'^^^li^ff^a^p&^MSi^f iavalwa pUaalag md toadtia^ 0 
loooon<a> is whl^ ooapfohaaoiea o^atofioa oca taa^ or viod ia thm 
voadiag of oapMi«oir CM. lha orooiproeol toa«hia|f opyroadi doocrihod 
by faliaaoov oad Umm aiU ha a aajar raooorMi 0»r tte plaaaiag oad 
to oo hing ooalgaaMBft. 



Aa ifldiaaead m «lia fiold iaol^MOfit TiaoUa»» oobodidad eUoo 
wiU SMS aoac a» aamlft dm la ordar ta pcavida ttaa aaA floaiblli^ for 
otataca ta oasfsr aaa Itei aM oaaigMm. Ihai# Indioata yrofarrod 
tittlat of tiMt ■■■igiMiia, alllMa#i ^mt ooad aot ha dotta or tii^joo ^oeioo 
tiaoa if aigataattwa y iwa advaatai^. out doM fhr OMlpHoaco coi* U 

Za fla ao ltati a a wilk «ha aaacav Mdior, idoaeiiy tha tepio oad tost 
pooooga ca h» aood is tha laataii(a) to ha taai^ as ahoa« Oatohor 27. 
ihara oca ooworol doaicahla foatacoo i^r ioloo«iai ^ te^iM oad poooogo, 

IcpMifiwp tssc* idM«ar iM tha aaiaaaa «v aaoial ataitoa^ oaccieulua, it 
profomhlo. tha aaf acir a paaaaga fins tho tasa hoeh iaaolf w a rolovaat 
pfiffftjt fros ooaa atlMar aainidMi* Vlaaaii^ oad aoadtfag snm thaa eoo. 
loaooa a oul d ha wmqr balffhl« oapaoialiy if it ia oaacdiaafeod aitli ttm 
aoatsMt traoctior* o oas |4aiMiaK aad ytonblm. (Xa odditioaal cwirta woulii 
ha roi|iilCMlB) 

mn ma xn vaoLon tunM it iiicisfm 10 ssjc? n mssaci m 

Tm unsov BT OCXOn is. fim^ iafenMtioa will ha pcavidod !otor. 
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Prittlnt ■ ?lin 

eoapff«liiiuloii omitoring aad fosctrtaf atVftt«ii«s to b« intoodtie«4 an^/or 
practletd la iMfoa, «iiA th* tMchiag •tvaCAgiM tliat you will vmm, 
Spmcity th« cimtm l««nlni outeoM(i) Chat Uifon «hma4 pwmatm, 
giwn tlM p«fl««i». infenueion in tSsm fmelkmg*9 cuid* (U miUblt), 
ana Itiput; you «e« to ftt tnm tiM CmcImv. Ovafe • anumo of 
•eopo that Indicaeaa Iwv yoa mil um tho tim alloa«ta4 £off tiia laooea. 
R«Maba« ^ toaolilns otarato^oa of axpUialfig, laactyaelai, gatdod 
practieo vltli faadba^ aaA pvaUa. 

You iriU «bU to vaviaa alX of thoaa b«M4 oa fooAoali fta at 
hopo fully, dia aaatoc r i oohtg . nia iapovtaat tiOag U to m startad with 
•oao sarloua thiiddag itevft ^loaa aayaeto of tiM laoMii. 

If you ara wovkiaf to a klatefsortaa or f int ^ada aUaavooa, you 
vill aaod to adapt ttm laaaoa to your caadiag toi^ aieud to tha 
atudaats. Ihia Isaa boaa daaa auaooaafully ia vtaaav^ atodt^, toy pvtvloua 
306C atiidaata and hf mmf oj^ariraeod taaeliova. 

Am yoo tfiiflk ibout fSm ooaptalianaloa mitovias ^ foatariag 
atratofioa you vlll ba l^aohin g, tgy to aatlalpaM ahat ^ atiadoata 
"nU'v" uBdorataiidini aad pmrfocaaaea ai|^t ba lika. Try to apoclfy cba 
lapvovaatnta you would lilca ^ halp tAmm aaka* For oaoplo, a aoMoa 
aaiva pattam la aaklag ataaarlaa u far atudaata ta rood or ropoat a 
aoataaea varbatia. Aa lapiavoaoat oa dOa iiould ba for acudaata to laaxa 
to gUm ttMariaa thtut partphriao. 



BtaetalagJ&aflL-llM. 

Ybit viU taaaivo mritftaa fbadb^ oa yous dcafb loaaan pUa froa aa. 
Yoa abaal4 fftva a aoir of yoav plan to your mma»t taadiar la ttao to got 
hor or bla flMdbaoli. ttia alanf vltli Aantar faidteiaa la ^Um aiU ba 
uaad to xavUiag aad aUbacactos yaor 

flaa ta taa^a yooa leaaoa aa Ootobar 27 (aa alaM tiiaa da^) or aa aooa 
aa poaalbla ^McaafM. tta aaatar taaabar aiU hm pcovidad a f ora oa 
idileb ta giwm vvittaa dadbaok* 

^^^''^^'^tito^i^^^^HSM^Sm^^^^^Sifc tboy asa uatog thM 
roalpraaai f a c hin g ap^aadk» as acpaeta of ie la ^aiv alaaarooaa. If 
your taatibar ia doiii« m, yaa alMald aaha a paiae of ffaordtnatlnf yaiir 
plaa with abac la dtl«^ Xt «8«I4 ba ysf boiMrift^tlal if yaa eoald 
tfbaagfa aaali a l a ia a a^.. Tsf tm hmm a faUaa up diaaiMaiaa aa aaU. 

Xa aa^ eaaa, ie vlUbaatafta for you ta dtaaaaa yaas idaaa lAoot tfaa 
ap^raaali «itb yaac tatabar. MMiabir • tha foaaa ia on baXpiaf tba 
atiidaata Xaaca a«ia«agiaa fbc foatarlag aad aoaitariag ttmis ooapraboaalon 
of aspeaitaisp taxt» aad aalag. tfiaa to raadiag •ai^aae aattav oaataat" 
raadiflf . 



Toa aiXX pcapara a avittaa rap a r c i&ae daaarlbaa alwt bappinaii duriag 
yous laaaoa aad yaar aaiaaaaawt af it. fugttmK fnidaaaa fte ptapariag ttm 
r^art am ba providad la alaaa. I viXX grada aad pcavida atit^ 
faadbaak ba yaur raport^ Toa abauld idmxa yaiar ropoct aitli your aaator 
taaahas aa aaXl. 



Su8g«icloai for iMaoa I U^orc 



AttAeh ymir l«i»oa plan or « copy of te to aw ropert. It It not 
noeosMxy to doscrlbo yewf pXon In 4ocoil in tho roport. Uommx, noco any 
Intondad dapartma fton dia plan aa you doaoribo iihnc Mtually took 
placo. 

Haro la a aiigfoatad outlino tox €bm ropofft: 

X. Introduotlon - IdmAttty tho gra4a lavol, tople. aowoo of tho 

paaaaga and Ita rolation to tAm cmievl%m, and tho eoapr«li«nflon 
atxacogioa you addsaaaad. 
IX. Doacription of tiio loaami - DaaorilM in aono dotall tifaat you did 

and how tte ohildron raapoadod 
IXI. Studont laaming 

A. Bxplain your aaaoinmit of tho atudonta Uamliig (or 
dagroo of auatocy) of otTAtoflaa you twifht. 

B. BspUin your oaaoaMaac of atudmts* undaracaadlag of 
your Intondod contant laaminf outeoaaa. 

XV. AnAlyaia of laaaoa 

A. VhAt HMTO tho najor atroagth* of l««aonf 
S. «hAt wasa tho aajor iioc|qMai«« of tiio laaaoaf 

C. «h«t ifottld yott do dlfforomay aasft tim or «hdt will you 
do nose tlaa(if you pUa to do aaothor laaaon) 

V. SuBBaxy/oooeXualoa 

A. Vhac U your aasaiaaaiit of th* vnlus of thia approaohf 

B. «h«t iaplieatioaa dooo thlo i^proaoli aad yoitr aaiMriaaea 
vltft it haiw for your iobm ttatthliigT 



Mcton foodhaofc and your gradoa for tiw plan and mporc irill bo 
provldod on tiM attaOhod foxaa. 
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TE306C Lessen 2- 

Inter,racing Writinj* 
and Content Learnln 

TE306C 
Fall 1987 
E. Salth 

Fare 3 

StudaAt Wclclng and tha Laarning of Concent 

Rationale 

Tha foaua of Part 3 of TE306C la on studant writing, tha ways it can 
ba uaed to halp «cudant« laam aubjaet oattar contant, and the waya chat 
usa of writing in aubjaet araaa othar ^an languaga arta can halp atudenta 
laam to vrita. 

Studant wricing ean ba a powarful tool in tha adueational procaas. 
Writing raquiraa thinking. Carafia aalaetion of writing taaka la a way of 
infltMncing atudant thinking. Aa writing atratagiaa cooa uadar tha control 
of tha laamar, thay bacooa toola by which tha laamar can influanea his 
or har own thinking. 

Tha products of writing provida a baaia for infaraneaa about studant 
thinking and laarning. Vnlika diacuaaien. with ifriting taaka all scudanta 
Buat accivaly think for thaualvaa. ai^ tha avidanea ranaina aa a basia 
for latar raflaetion by taadiar and atudant. 

Froa thiM parspactlva, laarning to writa goaa bayond ttm province of 
languaga arta. Xn «om raapaeta, laarning to writa bacraaa laarning to 
laam in othar aubjaet araaa. Tha purpoaa of thia part of tha eoursa ia to 
halp you gat 9fxfd in thia ia|>ortant fora of curriculta integration. 

Qvwrvtav of gh« Ta achlnff AmmL^taamnti 

Tha aajor aaaignaant ia to plan and carry out with ^a children a 
laaaon(a) in which atudant writing supports thair learning of subject 
aactar eontant (in addition Co writing par a«). Aa with tha reciprocal 
teaching leaaon, ^ lae8on(a) ahould ba daal^d to halp iaprova their 
writing atratagias aa wall aa to halp teach "content." 

A variety of optiona ara opan, drawing on ona of both af 1^ two 
thasea reflected in Manual for Znacruetion (in lAim reading packat for 
fart 3). Thaaa tiumaa ara: (1) reading aa a proeeaa including prewrlting« 
drafting and raviair^, md (2) uaa of apacific ta«t f csueturaa auoh aa 
coi^a?:a and eontraac ov applanation. 

At a niniflUB, you ahould plan ona full laeson plua a fellow up in 
which you provida faadbaek to tha children. Usa of aora ^an one lesson 
ia ancoura^ whara faaaibla for both you and tha Mntor teacher. Tha 
leaaen(s) should Inolttde aoaa fora of prawriting activity aa wall aa 
co^oaition of a ^aft. Tha prawriting a^ invnlva a fora of 
brainatomingf uaa of a test atruetura analyais, or a coaliination. If 
appropriate mad feaaibla, a final draft for an appropriata audlanea 
(paars, parents , anothar elaaa, ate.) could also ba prepared. 

A lessen report siailar to that for tha reciprocal teaching leaaon 
will be required. INirtiier inferaatien ai^ aaaietance in planning your 
leaaon will ba providid in elaaa and ^ read Inge (aspaclally the Manual 
for Inatruction) . Claaa attendance and participation will ba laportint in 
understanding tha aaslj;;raMnt and refining your plana. 
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S^l?fit;t^s a Wig 

You should hav« your Coptc and the nature of the writing task chosen 
by Noveaber 5.* Working with your aentor. find out what topics vill be 
under study around Noveaber 17.* Can you find any aspects of these topics 
that would fit a specific text structure? (e.g.. saffiaarlng two cultures, 
regions of the country, aatheisatical operations or kinds of aniaals; 
gyrylfllning * process or procedure; or analyzing a orablei^ or a cause and 
flifggC gfflaUgn). Find ouc if the teacher already has plans for any 
appropriate writing projects to which your assignment could relate. If 
use of a specific text structure does not seea to fit any of the topics, 
or if you prefer, select a topic and try to define a writing task that 
would push the children to think about and apply an iaportant idea(s> for 
the topic. 

Learning from vour mmncar Cii«ehi>i^ 

For both Its own sake and for the sake coordinating what you are doing 
with the teacher's plane, find out as auch as you can ^ue your aentor 
teacher's approach to and use of writing. Is there a irrltlng curriculua? 
In what contexts is writing taught and used? What klnda of strategies, 
skills or concepts does your teacher conceive as Involved in learning to 
write or write better? 

Your aentor teacber should have revceived a copy of the Manual for 
Instruction last year. You should refer to that In cossmmlcating your 
Ideae about your plans, etc. If s/be does not have a copy of the aanual 
let ae know so th^t one can b« provided. 

Arranga to have your aentor teacher review your leseon plan at least 
once before you arrive to teach It. Feedback froa the mentor and ayaclf 
can be used to produce your final plan. In addition to the written 
feedback your aentor teacher will be asked to provide, try to arrange for 
a tlae to calk about it as soon as possible after teaching. Be sensltlvw 
to the other deaanda on the teachers, but take advantage of any tlae they 
are able to give. 

Readinge 

Readings for Fart 3 are available froa Kinko's. th« packet runs about 
113 pages. Quite a lot that Is aade up of resource aaterlals In the 
Manual for Instruction. I believe that this resource la worth the 
Inveataent and that you will find It useful as you go pn to teach in your 
own elassrooa. 

Writing to see and think. Froa Writing in che Arm and Sciences. 
<excerpt) pp.lS-25. 

Beyer, B.K. (Noveaber, 1932) Making the pen ai^tler. Phi Dalt^ 
KflBAIlf PF* 193-196. 

Raphael, T.E., Englert, C.S., and Kin.' hner, B.W. (1986) Tei^t 

wwuat tar ttiatruccitm /OftgM«<««^1 Pm^my Mm 104), Ba«t 
I^anaing: Hlehlgah State TTnlverslty, Inatltuta for Research 
on teaching. 
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TE306C 
Fall 1987 
E. SBlch 

Part 4 • Unit Planning 

Th« last part of TE306C daals with unit or long ranga planning. This 
kind o£ planning la neceaaary for dally and weekly planning to have 
direction and ayatan'^tleally address the development of Important student 
knowledge rather than being Just the planning of things to do or 
oechaaloally following the l^k. Thus, tmlt or long range planning Is 
soiae thing that will be a routine responsibility for your student teaching, 
not a special assignment added to It. The \mit plaiuilng assignments In 
TE306C rspresent an opportunity for you to get started on this 
responsibility with soao support and guidance and before the pressures of 
day to day teaching, planning, grading of student work, and so on become 
great. 

Qverview of the Asslfnments 

The first step will be to prepare, in cooperation with your mentor 
teaoher, a eurrieuXua chart which identifies the areas of the curriculum 
for youc elass for ttm pariod of January through March and, in broad 
cerms, tho scope and sei|uenee for mmeh. This chart will be useful in 
further preparing for student teaming and planning wi^ your mentor 
teacher for your asewU^ of responsibilities as well as for selecting the 
units that you will work en right away for TEIMC. 

Next, select in cooperation wii^ your mentor teacher two units on 
which you will work for your TS306C aseigraiMits. Then* usii^ your mentor 
teacher* teacher's guides, ai^ ether sources as resources, you vill 
prepare unit plans for each of the two units. The specific requirements 
«nd suggestions for thess plans are presented in a sepmrate section. 

tfhv tfrltten Pnlt Plana 

Student teachers often note thmt experienced tsmchers do not seem to 
have very extensivo wrlc^o and question the value of their having 

to write out their plan*. E^^rianced teachers typically have quite 
extensive plans- in- memory tor wieh of their curriculum. F^thermore, 
experienced teachers of tan hays teacher's guides and .other resources chat 
they have adapted for tfaair uas that provide external memory support. As 
newcoMrs to these unite, vrttten plans are essential to help you monitor 
and push your own thinking and ramn^r what you have com up with as veil 
to consunlcate jmtg intantien* to your nsntor teacher and university 
faculty, tn preparing thm requiretttents and suggestions for the written 
unit plana, X have tria4 to Identify those things that will be most 
helpful to write while heaping the volume of writing to a manageable 
level. These eategoriei should «srvs as a model for what you routlnsly 
think through for all ^ units you tsach. 



Rolft of thm ttentor TaachTa 

Unit planning if soMtlm* vi«v«d «« « c«sc of originality or 
creativity. Miilo th« abilty to aak* iaprovonontJi in eurriculus and 
teaching is «t tho core of being profeeaionel, being creative or original 
for ita own sake is not. The important iaaue about a unit plan is its 
quality. It is nuch aore iaporcant that you heve e sound plan that will 
eneble you co teach effectively than for you to have created it entirely 
froa scratch. In fact, it is unrealistie to expect yourself to create 
"original" units for very aany of the areas that you will teach in your 
student teaching or your first year in as teacher. Purtherawre, at the 
outset you are still learning ii^t it seans to plan and be ready to teach 
a given topic. Even in the long rtm, you will continue to find resourcee 
that la^rove on soaw of your own original ideas. The source of your 
professional pride should be in ^e quality of the experience and learning 
you provide, not In whose ideas you use. 

Therefore, your sentor teacher and the resources that s/he uses are 
very i^rtant in preparation of your Initial units. Your nentor teacher 
will serve as aodel and coach. I will also be coaching, eophaeizing 
Inpleaentatlon of theties and approeches central in the Acadeaic Learning 
frograai. As you proceed, try to identify the resources your Mntor 
teacher has drawn on and leem to use tiiea yourself. Finally, try to find 
rmw resources that will support your continuing efforts to Inprove your 
plans. Sharing of ideas with other teachers and resotiree people will be a 
aajor source of such resources. Share routinely with other Acedevie 
teeming students end faculty as well other teechers i^never you have the 
chance. 



gyigiitiU PrgfitAtfti antf Rtwirttttnti fgr 
fait Pluiatni Anigngini; 

Praoare a Currleultm Chart 

Work with your aentor teacher to prepare e currieulim chart showing 
the general scope end se^tuenee for aTl the areas of the ourrioulua for the 
period of January throuf^ March. Hueh of this is probably already 
date rained by your aentor teeehet, although there aay be pieces where looe 
negotiation of sequeaee or even selection aey be approriete. This chart 
will help you develop yonr ioag tesa plsanifig agei^. * You vill need to 
discuss a tentative plan for your assualng responsibility for planning and 
teaching. Your earliest responsibilities will include understanding and 
inpleaenting your teacher's plasis. (You should elrea^ he doing soae of 
this.) Cooperative plsnnlng and planning with a lot of coaching should 
cose next, with the degree of coaling gradually fadii^ (but probably 
never to sero). 

The cells of the chart should represent weeks for eech eurrieulua area 
with the rows representing the various areas. The iiiital specifications 
aay be sooewhat superficial but can be elaborated as you proceed. The 
preparation of the chart is a joint effort with your sMntor teacher. 

flag Qgffanised 

X suggest that you get organised right fvoa the start by settlr.g up a 
notebook with sections for eech eurrieulua area, or even a notebook for 
each ares. Keep your notes, brains toraing, pvivats problea solving and 
drafts of parts of your unit plans, etc. in ths notebook. 



Selecting Uitlta to work on for vour TE306C AaaiynaAng 

In cooperAClon with your aentor teacher select two units on which to 
focus for the TE306C assignment. Since part of th« rationale for this 
part of the course Is to help you get as much long range planning done as 
posssibla befora you start student teaching, select new topics rather than 
ones that you are preparing or have prepared for other courses. You are 
encouraged to work closely with your mentor teacher In your unit planning, 
so try to arrange to take best advantage o£ his or her particular 
strengths and avall^lllty. 

Devaleainff Backyround 

Part of this process Involves finding out as much as you can about 
what the mentor teacher's unit would be If s/he were teaching It. Find 
out the resources and materials that your aentor teacher uses when s/he 
teaches the unit. Review these and discuss them with your mentor teacher. 
Mow doas your nantor teacher think about what the studente are to leam7 
What uae doaa (and did) a/ha sake of the mater lale In planning and in 
teaching? What kinds of aetivitlea and taaehlng strateglos doaa s/he 
usually use? What instructional routines? What additional resourees can 
you find (includa other teachers and univaraity liiatructora as well aa 
printed materials, aquipmant.ece.)? All this la not to aay that your unit 
should bo Juat the aaoa aa the mentor teaehar's. Hovaver, that may ba a 
good plaea to start. Ramei^r, tha goal is a <iuality plan, not an 
entirely original one. 

PMyaoattag Tqm Jlnit fUn 

The following alementa should ba included in your utait plan. You may 
includa additional alamenta as wall. 

I. What ia to be learned? 

Cantral aueatton. nroblam or tmek. To provide a focus for tha unit 
for both you and the atudanta. fry to fotaulata this in a way that will 
ba meaningful to the students as they begin the unit. A unit on divlaion 
might pose tha Ration* How can we figura out how many teams of six we 
could form from all tha ohildran in our school? A unit on calls might 
posa tha quaation, What axe living things made of? 

List of eeneentf . Tha kay terms that will be uaad in tha unit. This 
is a quick way to dafiM tha scopa of tha unit. 

fififlfiiS^JIgft. To represent ^ ralationshlpa aweng the eoneapta. You 
may prefer an altamativa way of doing this for soma kinda of units. A 
flow chart night, ba praf arable for representing a procedure for sxaaple. 

ftntlfiiPlttd prior knoyU^gi' what praraqulalta ImowXadge do you 
expect tha atudanta to have? lAiat naive eoneaptions or strategies aight 
you axpaet? 



WMtlnt. Thvat should eloarly U«ntify tho laatn Ie«miag ouccomes 
of tho unic. Thoy should bo doflood in coros of soiu eoiablnAtlon of tho 
following: 

Tasks that chs studonts should bo ablo to porforn 
Prlnclplos or asln Idoas thoy should undorstsnd and apply 
Stratoglos or proc#ssos tho studants should ba ablo to uso 
Skills tho studonts aro to dovolop 

ZI. How will you monitor and assoss studant understanding? 

Aim mat td^ai- Exaaq^las of ways you could assass studant learning 
on a dally basis and for tho unit. 

HI. Uhst taschlng stratoglos will you uso to achlova tha objactlvas? 

AfitlYUy tdiU. Brlof doserlptlons of actlvltlos you could uso. This 
could bo dono by rovlovlng curricula matorlals and Indicating tho onos you 
chink m nost appropriato. oto. You nooda*t copy or rowrlto a lot of 
aatorlal In carrying out your planning. Indlcata which actlvltlos address 
which objoctlvos. You might find It useful to make a chart to show this. 

P1«M ggg tiXMt Z'l Igiiffli* Dotallod lesson plan* for tho first few 
days. Mora than thia is probably not worthi^llo slmo you will probably 
havo to maka sdjustaoats sftor beginning the unit. 

Ttttollne for major sfltlvittee. (optional) This Is an off le lent way of 
doing aoao pl«mlng of actlvltios for the entire unit. 

Inatnietlott/ 1 routliiee. (optional) Plans for how you will organize 
the class for various kinds of activities that will bs carried out on a 
regular basis as part of ^e unit. Small group work, sclonca activities. 
Individual student written work/ etc. 
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TEA70C Student Teaching 

Planninj^,, Require- 
ments 

ACADEMIC LEARNIJW PLANNINC REQUtREMENTS 
tflnt«r Uvm, 1986 

I. Unit Pljnning |«<^ira»«nts for each unit (or chaptar) in »ath, science, 
and social a tudias » 

^* starting to teach tha unit (reviewed by oentor teacher and/or 

470C Instructor; Halted to approxlaately the front and back of one 

^at la laaortanr for aeudaneM to U^r^ y 

1. Central quaatlon, problan, or task 

2. List of concepts, taroa (not too long) 

3. Concept Bap. chart, unit outllnt, or unit overview 
HOH Itill I know if atudanea m^ f undara^n n^tny ^ 

4. Objectives - stated In cariBi of what students will be able to 
do with the knowledge/skills learned 

5. Saaple assessaent questions, activities 
do atudencs think aboue eht« aeneang/fl ^ imy 

6. Anticipated student prior knowledge, aisconceptioni; pocanclal 
student difficulties 

B. During the unit 

1. Dally lesson plans (specify unit objectlvea being 
addressed) 

H0¥ Vill I know if atudenta mvm "ntftrgCimltnt? 

2. Onlc test, quiz, writing activity or other itratefir used to 
MSM student understanding (In addition to daily oenitoring of 
student learning) ' 5 

II. Long-range planning in the Language Arts areas 

A. Format negotiated with student teaching Instructor and aentor 
teacher 

B. Identify one piece of Language Arts eurrlculua or an 
interdisciplinary unit that will be appreach«d using the unit 
planning format (in I above) 

III. Dally Planning Guide 

A. Dally written plans for each lesson taught 

1. Formst negotiated with mentor teacher and 470C Instructor 

2 . A guide to 'iaHy teaching - should be aore than a box in 
a teacher planning book but do not heed to be lengthy 

3. Each lesson plan oust Indicate which objectlve(s) In unit plan 
is/are being addressed 

B. Plans aust be reviewed and approved by mentor teacher In advance of 
the day the lesson la being Uught 

C. Daily (and unit) plans must be available in the classroom for your 

5Uj 



Inio ciiciw! injcructor put tht Uason being obsatvad 

^Hfr*'^'^ 'J!!" ^^'^ <2-5 page handwritten or typed essays 

one due «c aldtera. one due «c end of te») -s^-ys, 

A. Analysis of student learning 

B. Renections on your teaching and what you have learned 
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Acadaalc L«Arning Prograa 

STUDEST teachibk; planning expectations 

tflnCAr, 1988 



Long^tann Unle PlAtwiny 

^ Ung-tjra pUnnlng la a crltlcAl part of bacoming * successful conc»pcu«I 
change c««ch«r. Such planning rsquiras you to think carefully about student 
learning goals end bow to achieve thea. From past experience with student 
teachar* we have found that It le eaay for student teechers to fall Into a 
pattern of day to-day planning and teaching that Is sore procedural (What are 
we ping tc 'to tomorrow? How can 1 fill up that hour?) th«i substantive (What 
^ 'ffSS/'*? understand about this? Why Is It laportant to learn? 

What difficulties ace students having understanding It?). An lBq)ortant goal of 
the Acadealc Uamlng Program Is to help you becoae a teacher who Is thouishtful 
(before, during, and after Instruction) about: 

a) what Is laportant for students to learn and understand In a given 
subject Mttar area, « 

b) students' ways of thinking and learning those concepts, 

c) how to help students develop such understandings, and 

d) keeping track of students* thinking, analyzing their conceptual 
development and/or conceptual change. 

The long-ten planning re<iulreflwnts for student teaching are designed to help 
you develop patterns of planning in which you seriously and consistently 
consider these Issues. Questions about these Issues frame the Academic 
Uamlng unit planning format: What Is li^rtant for students to learn? How 
do students think about this content? What activities/experiences will help 
students learn? How will I know if students are really understanding? 

For long-toni planning in math, social studies, and science you will 
develop written Overall unit plans for each chapter or unit, following the 
Academic Uamlng unit planning format. In the Unguage Arta areas, a 
different approach to long term planning may be more appropriate for your 
iwntor teacher's curriculum. Therafora, long term planning in these areas 
(reading, writing, literatura, pemanshlp, language skills, spelling, etc.) 
will be nogotlated with your mentor and your 470C Instructor. However, you 
will be expected to Identify (in consultation with your 470C Instructor and 
your mentor) at least one place of the Unguage Arts curriculum or an 
interdiaclpinary unit that will be planned using the Academic Uamlng unit 
plan format. This unit could be drawn from traditional basal readers, grammar 
tfestrs, spelling programs, etc. and/or from outside resources. For exajiq>le, you 
might develop a unit focused on poe'.^ or on a particular piece of literature. 
Alternatively, the unit could Involve raport writing or reciprocal teaching 
strategies in social studies or science. 
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Daily writcan plan* are raquirad for each sub lace you ara ceachina ti,-„- 

focu.jd and CO halp you kaap organlzad for cha lasson. Thay do not noad to b« 
langchy or typad. Thoy ahould ba plana you can follow a. you talch 

aro with tha concanc how faalUar you ara with tha aanagamanc routlnas «?c 
IZZV.: J^i^'"5 ^'^^ i" « taachar plamtXng book Is NOT ad.qu^Ite^a"*'- 
planning for a baglnnar. Toachar plan books should be usad for planninB L 
ovarvlaw and schadule of cha day and cha vaak. Pianning an 

Dally plana should clearly link to your long-tana jtoals Indicac* tn 
way how your dally plans link to your unit objective^ In^^icaca in soma 

u dally planning will ba negotiated with your mentor 

teacher and your 470C instructor. The format you develop may vary from subject 
area to subject area. Plans would typically include a iLt of activities key 
questions you will ask. reminders to yourself about key directions or ^ 
explanations you will give, notes about management routines and materials 



Organizing Your Plana 

Manv IZ^tll Tilt J*" "^7^7 T"" f'>'^«Ping your plana organized. 

Many students find looseleaf notebooks very helpful. You can use one Urge 
notebook with dividers for different subject areas or use one notebook for each 
subject area. A systes of folders for different stAject areas Is also 
acceptable. Include In these notebooks or folders: 

--long-tena plana (central question, concept map, objacttves, etc ) 
—dally plans 

--one copy of any handouts, worksheets, tests you use 
*''(optlonal)saaple student work 

— (optional) written feec&ack on observations from mentor teacher and 
470C Instructor 

gfiv?IPPfflgnt. Approval and Revisi on of Your P1«««f 

You should seek your mentor's and your 470C Instructor's advice end help 
in developing both daily and unit plana, "^or example, your mentor can give you 
advica about how to structure activities without chaos erupt .ng. Your 470C 
Instructor can help you figure out an appropriate central question. There are 
many ways these people can be helpful to you In finding resourcas and staking 
decisions about whan and how to teach. Your plans will be Improved by seeking 
their help from the beginning. Your primary goal (especially at the beginning) 
should be the development of high quality plans rather than on the creation of 
something original. 



RflQUired Wrlttan Refl^crton. far T»» ^^ntfi 

For tw» units you ctAch during scudenc caaching, you will writ. « 
rofUcciv. tiflAy, «n«ly«ing studonc learning and <lescribing your seranaths and 
vatoaaaa. in actually t.aching th. unit. You ai^c al.o wait to lll?^ 

y^S? MfJlitivraHIy ^ ^"'^l"^'*^ ^'^^ 

Oy; P«Mi f;r RtflgCUv; ?lfffi . Tha first raflective place will b« due ac 
the aidtarm confarenca you hava vith your mentor teacher and your 470C 

Sl'I)S''of'thrL«''**'^«'*^:??i'^^V* ^^-^i***! evaluation conference ac 

Che and of tha Cera You will naad to naka two copias of aach piece - one for 
your mentor and one for your 470C instructor. Thas. papers do Lt need To be 
^ad. Tha essay should ba approximately 2-5 pages long (handwritten or 

Th l ngg t9 Think Above in Constructing nhm nmn.r^ n ^t, Pteei>« - 

AnalYigig of Srvdm Uamtng . in evaluating student learning, think back 
^«>««inning ot the unit. Where did the students start? Whft progress was 
made? "hat Idaas still seam difficult for students? Dascrib. fih^^iryou^ 

di^^t'sSor^"^ ^^^^ saymg -tsrs^v thL; 

Analyjco student papers and tests. Discuss how you used evidence from 

iJjJr",^**'*! f^*" students understood and 

what was still difficult for them. Did tha questions you asked halp you assess 
student learning? Do you wish you had asksd different questions? ^ ""^^ 

yer. vaHu^rniS ^^'^^'^^^^f curriculum with what atudants actually learned. 
fl '"^ Ware there any unlntanded learnings 

(about the subject matter, about how to learn, about the dlscipUn. being 
!wf ! ' f °f « learners)? Does your analysis of^tudent ifamlng 

give you insights into how you would teach tha unit another time? * 

^^"^ Tf^rhing and Vhat You select from the 

foUowing list or generate your own categories to describe your unit teaching 
and what you have learned from it: 

-Changes you made as you taught and why 
-Strong and weak points of your planning and teaching 
-suggestions for improvement in the content and conceptual development 
of Che unit 

'managment lessons laamed or questions raised 

-places where you see links between what you've learned In Academic 
Learning courses and this unit teaching experience 

•Che role<s) played by your mentor teacher or 470C instructor In helping 

you learn from this unit (or roles they could plsy) 
-ideas about ways to halp students develop better understandings 
•ideas about how to link this unit to other units (even in different 

subject areas) 
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V«ry •«rly In January, you will m««c with your acncor toachor and your 
470C Inatructor togathor. During thia oaatlng yau will nagotlata how your 
plana will b« ravlawad. Typically, your 470C inatructor will hm aora involved 
with your long-tata tmlt planning, and your oantor caachar will ba aora 
involvad wl^ tha daily planning. Maks aura you ara elaar about tha procedures 
chat tha thraa of you develop. 

You ahould expect to be asked to suke raviaiona in plana - both in the 
unit plana and the daily plana. Therefore, daily plana need to be ready at 
leaat a day ahead of tiae (or aore aa negotiated with your mentor) . Unit plans 
will need to be available well ahead of the dates they will be taught. 



Reflections aa Part of the Plaim tng Proe«Mi» 

Reflecting on your teaching after lessons and units will help you learn 
the Boat froa your teaching experience. Such reflection can guide future 
planning. There are aany different kinds of things to think about after 
teaching - aanageaent concerns, student activation and interest, discipline 
probleas. etc. These are all important areas of reflection, but wo would like 
you to pay special attention to reflection on student learning. Think about 
your intended curriculum and what sense students actually aade of it. What 
difficulties did they hava? What seemd too easy for theoi? What intended and 
unintended things did they learn about tha content? about how to learn? about 
theaselvea aa learners? about tha disciplins being studied? 

There ara two waya the atudant teaching experienca ia structured to 
encourage you to develop this habit of reflection and learning froa your own 
teaching axperienee: l*poat»obsarvation discussions with your student teaching 
instructor and aontor teacher, and 2- written reflections on two units you 
teach during student teaching. 
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